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FOREWORD 


History writing in general has seldom been encouraged by 
critics. John Wolcot advised Sylvanus Urban (E. Cave), the 
founder of ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ in the following memorable 
words : 

Deal not in history , often have I said; 

*Twill prove a most unprofitable trade. 

Whether Sri J. N. Mundra’s ‘A History of English Litera- 
ture*, (in Questions and Answers), will prove a profitable trade or 
not is yet too early to prophesy, but one thing is certain that Sri 
Mundra has done greater service to the students of English 
Literature than to himself by disregarding Wolcot’s advice, and 
writing a kind of history which is full but not exuberant, precise 
but not pedantic and short but not skeletal. The form of ques¬ 
tions and answers has been used throughout the book in order to 
provide a conveniently arranged data for the con-umption of those 
students who fail in the University examinations on the score of 
irrelevancy. Sri Mundra makes catechism easy and unobtrusive 
and saves himself from the besetting sins of ‘Longer and Shorter 
Catechists.’ 

None but a charlatan will pretend that a history of the 
kind which Sri Mundra has written is thoroughly original. Sri 
Mundra acknowledges his indebtedness to all standard Histories 
of English Literature and to eminent Historians and Critics. The 
chief value of Sri Mundra’s work lies not so much in the matter 
as in the manner. It never absents itself from felicity and 
perspicacity. 

A seasoned teacher of English Literature in the post¬ 
graduate department of English studies at Bareilly College, 
Sri Mundra is not only gifted with a sense of proportion and 
balance but also with unerring instinct for sifting the data at 
his disposal. He ministers to the advanced student of English 
Literature, like a skilled physician, neither an ‘Overdose* nor an 
•Underdose,* and yet allows him widely to taste the rich flavours 



of English Literature from the 14th Century down to the 
present day. 

1 have occasions of watching the literary progress of 
Sri Mundra at close quarters both as my student and now 
my colleague injthe Department of English, and I can confidently 
say that he must have ‘scorned delights* and lived ‘laborious days* 
In order to produce a historical account of English Literature in 
questions and answers, so accurate in detail, prespicuous in style 
and discriminating in its critical judgement. I hope Sri Mundra’s 
book will get about, and contrary to the ominous prediction of 
Wolcot for such kind of literary writings, it will prove to be 
most profitable at least to those for whom it is intended if not to 
the pockets of the writer. 

BAREILLY, R. A. MISRA, M. A., Ph. D. 

Oct. 30,1960 Head of the Department of English 

Bareilly College, Bareilly. 



PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


This third revised and enlarged edition of *A History of English 
Literature* shows that the book has enjoyed the esteem and 
patronage of those for whom it was first intended. Though, in 
general, I have followed the plan of the author, yet, in this revised 
edition, I have made use of seasoned suggestions of readers from 
all parts of India. Substantial useful matter based on new 
publications which appeared after the second edition of the book, 
has been incorporated in several questions dealing with Dr. 
Johnson, Goldsmith, Sheridan, Addison, Gray and Jane Austen in 
order to enhance the worth of the book for examination purposes. 
A new essay on Gothic Fiction has been written for this edition. 
It is hoped that the book will continue to enjoy the confidence 
of readers in India and abroad. 


S. 0. MUNDRA 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

This book does not pretend to be a substitute History of 
English Literature. It is written with a specific aim—to reduce 
it to a number of important topics and present them in the form 
of questions and answers for the benefit of students preparing for 
University Examinations. This gives point and precision to the 
treatment of a particular topic and its understanding by students. 
Care has been taken to make the presentation as vivid and lucid 
as possible and to avoid vapid or abstract generalizations and 
bloodless summaries. To an average student o f English Litera¬ 
ture the answers should serve as model answers to questions. 

The scope of the present book is necessarily conditioned by 
its purpose and plan but within that scope, a clear and systematic 
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account has been given of important movements and periods, and 
great authors that have shaped English Literature from 14th 
Century to the present day. Thus it should be possible for a 
reader of this book also to study an author with reference to 
English Literature as a whole and assess the nature and value of 
his contribution to it and furthermore to study those forces which 
period by period have led to the transformation of its literary 
standards and tastes. How far this attempt to compress “too 
much into too little” without loss of clarity has succeeded, it is 
for the students to judge. 

In writing this book the author has drawn upon standard 
Histories of Literature, and a number of standard works on 
authors and periods. To all of them he is deeply indebted. He 
is grateful to Mr. K. C. D. Khare for having read the proofs and 
to Shri Bhagwat Saran Vaish, Proprietor of the King Press, 
and Ram Gopal Moona of Gopal Art Press, Bareilly, for the nice 
printing of the book. In a work of this kind, there will no doubt 
be some flaws and botches, some errors of omission and commi¬ 
ssion. But the author hopes that the readers will add human 
values to literary and critical values and be inclined to be indul¬ 
gent to the lapses. Suggestions for improvement will be thank¬ 
fully received and considered for incorporation in the next 
euition. 


J. N. MUNDRA. 
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18TH CENTURY LITERATURE 

POETRY OF THE AGE OF POPE (1700—1745) 

Q. 1. What were the literary tendencies and characteristics 
of the Age of Pope or Augustan Age or the Age of Reason and Good 
Sense ? In what way did it differ from the earlier ages ? 

Ans. The literature of the early eighteenth century has 
been designated as the literature of the Augustan age. It was 
the poet Goldsmith who first of all designated the early eigh¬ 
teenth century, the time of his immediate predecessors, “the 
Augustan Age” though the epithet “Augustan” had been emplo¬ 
yed by Pope’s friend Atterbury to describe “the classicism of 
the poetry influenced by Waller.” The age has also been called 
the classical age or the age of reason and good sense or the 
age of Pope. All these titles are aptly applicable to this age. 

In the first place this period is called the classical age. 
The word classic refers to the classlci and it means work of the 
highest order. Hence the word classic is used to designate 
writings that have won first rank in any nation. “A classic”, says 
T. S. Eliot, “seems to exhaust all the sources available at hand.”:J: 
A^ Goethe said, “Everything that is good in literature is classi¬ 
cal.” Every national literature has at least one period in which 
a<- unusual number of great writers are producing books and 
this is called the classic period of a nation’s literature. Thus the 
reign of Augustus is the classic or golden age of Rome; the 
generation of Dante is the classic age of Italian literature; the 
age of Louis XIV is the French classic age, and the age of 
Queen Anne is often called the classic age of England. It 
was the age of great writers in prose, poetry and drama. Here 
we have great names to adore—Addison, Swift, Richardson, 
Pick ing, Goldsmith, Dr. Johnson, Burke, Gibbon and Pope — 
to name only a few of the great luminaries of the age. In this 
sfcnse the Age of Pope is the Augustan Age or the Classical Age 
in literature. 

t Eliot, T. S.: What is a classic? 
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It is designated as the classical age not because it follo¬ 
wed Homer or Virgil, but because the writers of this age were 
governed by set principles and rules. The Elizabethan writers 
were led by patriotism, by enthusiasm and in general by romantic 
emotions. They were not governed by formal rules. To them 
genius was a law unto itself. But during the 18th century, 
poets wrote by rules and in this craze for following rules, they 
were especially influenced by Boileau and Rapin, who insisted 
on precise method of writing poetry and who professed to have 
discovered their rules in the classics of Horace and Aristotle. 
By following set rules and patterns of the French, the writers 
of the age came to be known as classicists and the age as the 
classical age. Classical age, therefore, is the age of rules and 
the age of formalism. Just as a gentleman might not act natu¬ 
rally, but must follow exact rules in doffing his hat, or address¬ 
ing a lady, or entering a room or offering his snuff-box to a 
friend, so the writers of this age lost individuality and became 
formal and artificial. “The reality principle ruled supreme and 
the individual mind was carefully ruled out of the whole 

scheme.*** 

This period is also called the Age of Reason and Good 
Sen&«., because it was based on the *Good Sense* ideal of the 
French critic Boileau, formulated in 1673. It was very definitely 
the age of understanding, the age of enlightenment when a lite¬ 
rature which had become clear and pellucid began to diffuse 
knowledge among a growing public. The supremacy of reason 
was scarcely challenged; there reigned a general belief in the 
advancement of the human mind. “With *he accent on Reason 
and Proportion, some of the poetic qualities of the English 
language disappeared, the wealth of natural imagery and idiom 
that can be seen as much in Bunyan as in Shakespeare 
seeming a little barbarous to Dryden and his successors.**^: 

This age is also known as the Age of Pope, for he was 
the chief representative poet of this period. Although Dryden 
had laid the foundation of the Age of Reason, yet Alexander 
Pope carried forward the new tradition to the highest point of 

* Basil Willey: The Nineteenth Century Background. 

$ R.C. Churchill ; English Literature of the Eighteenth Century. 
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perfection. In Pope are embodied the qualities of the new 
school in the most perfect form. Hence the age has rightly 
been designated as the Age of Pope. With these remarks let 
us examine and enumerate the striking literary characteristics 
of the Age. 

In order to trace the origin of classicism in this age, we 
shall have to take into view the prevailing religious and philoso¬ 
phical thought of the age. The Augustans had a peculiar view 
of life. They believed in respectability and designed conformity. 
Their view of life differed from that of the Renaissance or of 
the Puritan Age. The Augustans had no respect for the bound¬ 
less imagination and over-flowing enthusiasm of the Elizabethan 
Age. The Augustans hated enthusiasm, mystery and religious 
broodings. “The general belief in Reason and Proportion meant 
more to the men of the age than the particular beliefs of their 
own religion. **f 

Their outlook was rational. The general tendency of 
rationality was in the air in all aspects of life—religious, politi¬ 
cal and literary. Imagination was considered to be the most 
dangerous thing. To them dry light was best of light. $ The 
general tendency of literature in this age was to look at life 
critically and rationally, to emphasise intellect rather than 
imagination, the form rather than the content of a work of art. 
The poets of this age strove to repress all emotion and enthu¬ 
siasm. Good sense became the idol of the time; and good sense 
meant a love of the reasonable and the useful, and a 
hatred of the extravagant, the mystical, and the 
visionary. The poe{s of the period were for the most 
part without enthusiasm, without passion and without the ‘fine 
madness* which, as Drydeti says, should possess a poet’s brain. 
Wit took precedence of imagination, inspiration was lost in 
technical skill. The literature of the age became the literature 
of intelligence, of wit, and of fancy, and not the literature of 
emotion, passion and of creative energy. In the literature of the 
18th century, formality, correctness and elegance of expression had 
the upper-hand as compared to spontaneity, simplicity, emotion- 

+ R. C Churchill: English Literature of the Elghteenh Century. 

JF A. Foake : The Romantic Assertion. 
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lism and enthusiasm. The whole literature of the times was 
marked by coldness and want of feeling. Lucas says, “Classic 
literature is a looking-glass world, coldly reflecting reality in 
its gilded Queen Anne frame.'* There was little depth and ins¬ 
piration in the works of poets. 

Literature of the age was influenced by the French models. 
The 18th century literature was indebted to the growing influe¬ 
nce of French literature. The classicism of this age was Fienchi- 
sed version of the classicism of Horace. One notable expression 
of this age may be seen in the tragedies in rhyme that were 
for a time in vogue, of which the plots were borrowed from 
French romances. Poetry and drama of the age were developed 
under the French influence. Boileau held the supreme sway over 
the minds of the literary artists. “He was almost a literary 
dictator. 

Developed as it was under the French influence, the Augustan 
literature exalted form over matter. Stress was not laid upon 
the originality of the idea, but upon the value of the form : 
‘What oft was thought but never so well-expressed.* Expression 
was more important than the matter or the thought. The search 
for verbal intensity and clarity of expression was emphasized, 
and very little care was given to the profundity of thought. 
Clearness was exalted above force, raiment above body, and 
brilliancy above dullness. Accuracy and correctness were the 
watchwords of this literature. 

Another important characteristic of the age was the belief 
that literature must follow nature. Pope exhorted his contem¬ 
poraries to ‘follow nature*. However, the nature of the 
Augustan period was not the nature of Wordsworth and Coleridge. 
The Augustans were more interested in human-nature rather 
than the nature that we have in the forests. The Augustans 
had no intention of describing flowers and trees and the changes 
of the seasons. Their only aim was to copy the man and 
manners of society. Pope said, “The proper study of mankind 
is man.** 

The literature of the age'was concerned with the exhibi¬ 
tion of the vicefc and foibles of the society of the times. Litera- 
t Scott James R, A.; The Making of Literature. 
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turc became an interpretation of life, the kind of life that was 
led in the social and political circles of the times. The literature 
of this period is written in terms of social super-structure and 
not in terms of the individual mind. The poetry of Alexander 
Pope particularly in The Rape of the Lock is a fine exhibition of 
social and political life of the 18th century. Poetry naturally be¬ 
came the poetry of the town, the coffee-house and the artificial 
society. “In this powerful literary worid of London, the most 
powerful element was in the coffee-house and it was to this 
public that the two most representative writers of the age* 
Addison and Steele, came to address themselves.”f The main 
spring of poetry and the intimate touch with the primeval springs 
of the life were completely neglected. The literature of the age lost 
all touch with the country life and became the literature of the 
town. In fact, the literature of the age was born in the town, 
written mainly for the town and often portrayed the life of the 
town to the .minutest detail. 

Satire was the prominent form of literature developed 
during the Age of Pope. Even during the Restoration period 
satire was in the air and prominence was given to satirical 
literature. The satires of Dryden and Oldham are very well 
known to us. In the Age of Pope the love for satire came to 
the upper surface and the cold, hard worldliness of Augustan 
life found its expression in polished wit and satire. Satire was 
directed not against sin as in Langland, but against dullness 
and personal enemies. 

The writers of this age set their face against anything 
savouring of Romanticism. According to Phelps, “The rank 
and file of the Classicists regarded the old English writers not 
with absolute contempt, but with indifference.” The romantic 
writers of the Elizabethan Age could not have any attraction 
for the poets of this age who were infatuated with the precision 
and exactness of French writers. One could hardly expect 
romantic literature to find favour with the Augustans who were 
governed by French rules and Pseudo-Classical principles. 
There was a general reaction against Elizabethan literature and 
the great dramatists of the Elizabethan age. Shakespeare’s 
t R. C. Churchill .'English Literature of the Eighteenth Century. 
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language became scarcely intelligible. It was stated that 
Shakespeare’s “whole style is so pestered with figurative expre¬ 
ssion that it is as affected as it is obscure ” 

In the form of poetry the heroic couplet was recognised 
as the only medium of expression. It was no longer possible 
to take a sheet of paper and write one’s thoughts as the pen 
could move. The fastidiousness of the public ear did not 
appreciate “the mob of gentlemen who wrote with ease ” In 
the heroic couplet poets put all their skill and wrote with an 
unimaginable correctness and precision. 

The language of poetry became gaudy and inane and the 
common words of the ordinary language were deliberately kept 
out from poetic literature. The result was that the literature 
of the age became artificial, stilted, rational and intellectual, 
losing all inspiration, enthusiasm and romantic favour which 
were the hallmarks of the literature of the Elizabethan Age. 

“The Augustans were superior in other ways, notably in 
satire and journalism, in the technical language of philosophy 
and science, and in that great branch of modern literature, the 
novel, of which they were among the English pioneers.” f 

Compared with earlier Ages :—“ It will probably help 
towards the understanding of the Age of Pope, if we contrast it 
with the Elizabethan age and compare it with the Age of 
Dryden ; this may also tend to confirm what has been already 
learnt about those ages. In Elizabeth’s day Englishmen were 
just walking up to the vastness and fullness of existence ; they 
thirsted foj every cup, and grasped recklessly at the golden 
fruit of good and evil; they seemed to reel with an intoxicating 
sense of the immensity of life and the greatness of the world. 
The one quality they conspicuously lacked was temperance, 
sobriety. Hence the extraordinary brilliance; the many-coloured 
variety, the multifarious incongruity of their life wore them out 
so soon. Hence too their Literature was inspired by passion 
and imagination, and form was partly disregarded in, partly 
made subservient to, the unrestrained expression of thought and 
feeling. But with the cooling of passion and emotion, with the 
replacement of spontaneity apd ‘abandon’ by reserve and intros- 
t R. C. Churchill: English Literature of the Eighteenth Century. 
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pection, with fierce party feeling taking the place of patriotism, 
chief attention came to be directed to correctness and neatness 
of expression and the critical rules of art, which finally deve¬ 
loped a cold exactness and perfection of form, unbroken by the 
sudden pauses and turns of thought natural to passion and 
imagination. On the cooling of creative and imaginative 
impulses reflection and criticism invariably supervene. Thus the 
age of Dryden is seen to be the commencement of a prolonged 
critical period, intervening between two great creative periods 
of English Literature. All the tendencies developed in the age 
of Dryden became more pronounced in the age of Pope. Dryden 
himself perhaps was never altogether comfortable in the triumph 
of French standards in taste and French principles is criticism, 
though he did more than all others combined to bring it about, f 
‘He was always like a deserter who cannot feel happy in the 
victories of the alien arms and who would go back if he could 
to cramp where he naturally belonged.* But Pope had no such 
qualms. His little finger was thicker than his master’s loins.** 

Q. 2. Trace the growth and evolution of Alexander Pope’s 
(1688-1744) poetic genius and write a note on Pope’s main poetical 
works. 

Ans. Like Robert Walpole in the sphere of politics. Pope 
was the one predominant figure in the poetry of the 18 th 
century. He was the representative poet of his century. “Pope’s 
first and most important claim to greatness is the fact that he 
is pre-eminently the poet of his age. As with the work of 
Chaucer and Shakespeare, his poetry ‘dates’ sharply and vividly: 
it crystallizes in memorable speech the emotional and intellec¬ 
tual attitudes of his day, and the reader vfho is going to 
receive the full effect of his poetry must be aware of him as 
speaking not solely for himself but for the age and society in 
which he lived.”^: He was the only great poet who typifies in 
his works almost all the essential qualities of the classical school 
of poetry. He was the high priest of a rationalistic and 
fashionabale age. To the wisdom of common sense, to the 
t French critical rules always set heavily on English shoulders —(P. L. Locus) 
t Norman Callan: Alexander Pope, An Essay in T rem Dryden to Johnson.’ 

Ed. Borisford. 
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generous feelings of the social naan, to the foibles of men and 
women in the society of his times, he has given finished expre¬ 
ssion in language, natural, condensed and felicitous, and in 
Words smooth and resonant. 

The evolution of Pope's poetic career is generally put in 

four periods. In the first period he wrote his Pastorals _ 

Windsor Forest , Messiah , Essay on Criticism , Eloisa to Abelard 
and the Rape of the Lock. In the second period falls the trans¬ 
lation of Homer. In the third which is the best period of Pope's 
life and which has been called the Twickenham or Horatian 
period we have the spectacle of the Dunciad as well as the 
Epistles , and in the fourth period the poet gave us the philoso¬ 
phical Essay on Man and Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnol. 

From the early years of his life Pope took ta the study of 
Latin poets and it was the great ambition of his life to shine 
out as another great classical poet of his country. He tells us 
in the i Epistle to Arbuthnot that— 

As yet a child , nor yet a fool to fame 

T lisp’d in numbers, for the numbers came.* 

Referring to this early reading of Italian and Greek poets 
Pope observes, “When I had done with my priests, I took to 
reading by myself for which I had a very great eagerness and 
enthusiasm, especially for poetry; and in a few years I had 
dipped into a great number of English, French, Italian, Greek 
poets.” Pope started his career as a poet when he was twelve 
years of age. This statement clearly shows that Pope had a 
natural ease in poetic composition. At the age of twelve he 
wrote Ode on Solitude Several other attempts were made in this 
direction which were later on burnt, because they were immature 
in their thought and expression. Of these early experiments 
*nd studies, his half-sister remarked, “I believe no-body studied 
SO hard as my brother did. He did nothing else but read and 

write*” 

The first work of Pope which caught the eye of the public 
was the pastorals. The Pastorals written according to Pope’s' 
assertion, at the age of sixteen, were published in 1709. Leslie 
t “Numbers” was popularly used in the 18th century for verses or poetical 
measure. “It was Waller*’ observed Dryden, • who first reformed our numbers.*’ 
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Stephen has happily appraised their value In calling them 'mere 
school-boy exercises.’ The Pastorals were written in. the style ol 
Virgil, but there is very little of imitation of Virgil. They were 
adapted to modern life and English soil. These pastoral poems 
were four in number. They were written on spring, summer, 
autumn and winter. The real merit of the Pastorals lay in their 
versification. The new poet was clearly possessed of an exceptional 
metrical skill. William Walsh, whom Dryden regarded as the 
best critic in England, wrote to the seasoned dramatist Wycherley 
about the excellence of Pope’s Pastorals : “ It is not flattery at 
all to say that Virgil has written nothing so good at this 
age.” The pastorals are chiefly remarkable for the adolescent 
vigour with which he recreates the conventional imagery of 
nymphs and shepherds. 

Windsor Forest :—In 1713 Windsor Forest appeared. It 
belongs to the period of the Pastorals. It was no longer a purely 
literary exercise, but an attempt to apply observation and reading 
to a large theme. The design for which Pope was indebted was 
Cooper's Hill . Here Pope sought to combine a description of the 
countryside and field-sports with the historical and literary 
associations of the district. Through the most susceptible years 
of life, the poet had lived in the country, but Nature and Pope 
were not destined to become friends. Pope looked at Nature 
‘ through the spectacles of books * and naturally the descriptions 
that he gave in the Windsor Forest were more artificial than real 
though Wordsworth was pleased to allow that a passage or two 
in Windsor Forest contained new images of external nature. His 
description of natural objects was invariably of the conventional 
type. Pope introduced gods and goddesses in the style of Spenser 
and Milton, but he could not be another Milton and Spenser in 
spite of following tlje tricks of their trade. In short the atmos¬ 
phere of the Windsor Forest is spoiled by one of the worst faults 
of pseuo-classicism, viz. the Mars-Bacchus-Appolo clement. 
Commenting on these two early works Pastorals and Windsor 
Forest , R. C. Churchill writes, “ Pope, of course, at this time, 
had little of Milton’s genius, which could transform a conven¬ 
tional elegy into a most moving poem. The best that can be Mid 
of this early wprk, is that the poems still iritlse pleasant reading 
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and that the invocations to the “gentle gales ” and “ Ye Sacred 
Nine ** are not so frequent as to spoil the effect. The high 
praise the Pastorals originally received is chiefly important 
in that it encouraged Pope to proceed to greater things.”* 

Essay on Criticism :—In 1711, Pope published the Essay on 
tyiticism. Here Pope followed the tradition of Boileau. In the 
Eassy on Criticism , Pope is addressing not so much the ingenuous 
reader as the intending writer. The Essay on Criticism is in the 
words of Jonathan Richardson, “ An irregular collection of 
thoughts, thrown together as they offered themselves as 
Horace’s Art of Poetry was.” This would seem a true descrip- 
tio a, for Pope was not a pioneer. “The three-fold argument, 
the foundations of true criticism; the causes preventing its use ; 
and true criticism exemplified in its most eminent practioners 
is not of great interest today, because few readers can share 
Pope’s opinions on the subject. The interest for us is rather 
ia the detail.” He did not alpi at leading his generation along 
new ways, but at recalling thtMj${o path trodden by the ancients. 
Originality, even from the point of view of his own days, was 
not to be expected from him. The thoughts of the Essay on 
Criticism are not original; they have all been borrowed from the 
ancients and the French. But the conciseness and the epigra¬ 
mmatic manner of repudiating the old truths certainly belonged 
to Pope, He very ably put the ideas borrowed from others in 
wonderfully terse, epigrammatic, and quotable verse. Some of 
the lines of the Essay on Criticism have passed into the language, 
such as, “ A little learning is a dangerous thing,” “ What oft 
was thought, but ne’er so well expressed,** “ To err is human, 
to forgive divine,” “For fools rush in when Angels fear to tread.” 

“ For a boy of twenty one—the Essay on Criticism is a 
marvellous performance,** says Courthope. “ The Essay on 
Criticism” says Dr. Johnson, “ is one of Pope’s greatest works, 
and if he had written nothing else, it would have placed him 
among the first critics and the first poets as it exhibits every 
mode of excellence that can embellish or dignify didactic compo¬ 
sition—selection of matter, novelty of arrangement, justice of 
concept, splendour of illustration, and propriety of digression.” 

* R.C. Churchill ; English Literature of the Eighteenth Century. 
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The Rape of the Lock:—In 17X2 Pope published the first 
version of The Rape of the Lock ft poem, so graceful, delicate, cynical 
, and witty, that it seems to embody not only the peculiar flavour 
• of his genius, but the light tone and shifting colours of his time. 

It is a perfect, if not comlpete expression of Pope’s poetic and 
l satirical genius. 

“ As most people know. The Rape of the Lock is a poem 
ridiculing the fashionable world of Pope’s day, its immediate 
aim being to laugh two families of his acquaintance into ma¬ 
king up a quarrel over a somewhat trivial incident. The quarrel 
is presented in terms of the great epic contentions (Greeks and 
Trojans, God and Satan), and the effect of the poem, which for 
brilliance of conception and consistency of execution is unsur¬ 
passed in our literature, lies in the exquisite adjustment between 
the epic and mundane planes on which it moves. Nothing 
could better illustrate Pope’s power of bearing in mind at one 
and the same time general design and particular detail. 
Everything is kept in proportion, from the comparative impor¬ 
tance of the quarrels themselves to the physical measurements 
of armour and costume. Thus the gods, whose Olympian indiffe¬ 
rence to the human predicament so heightens the pathos of the 
Iliad, become, in Pope’s poem, the sylphs and gnomes of Rosi- 
crucian mythology derived from a frivolous French romance.”* 
“ Founded on an actual incident, when a nobleman hid cut off a 
lock of a lady's hair, the subject is worked up by the poet to the 
height of comic heroism, the prevailing attitude, of course, being 
the contrast between the sublimity of the style and what the 
eighteenth century called the * meanness * of the occasion.” f It 
is a masterpiece of its kind in the mock heroic style. Here Pope 
presents the artificial age at its best. As an expression of the 
artificial life of the age—of its cards, parties, lap-dogs, tea¬ 
drinking, snuff-taking and other idle vanities— The Rape of the 
Lock is as perfect an expression as Tamburlatne of Marlowe 
which reflects the boundless ambition of the Elizabethans. In 
the words of Joseph Warton, “ The Rape of the Loch is the best 

* Norman Callan : Alexander Pope: An essay in 'From Drydcn to Johnson.* 

Ed: Borisford. 

f r; C. Churchill; English Literature of the Eighteenth Century. 
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satire extant, and it contains the truest and liveliest picture of 
modern life." In its blending of mock-heroic satire and delicate 
fancy, this exquisite specimen of filigree work, as Haalitt called 
it, remains unmatched. Pope's hand was never happier than 
in adding to the original sketch, his machinery of sylphs and 
gnomes, which is almost a sine qua non of the classical epic 
poetry4 

Translation of Homer's Iliad and Odyssey :—Next came 
Pope's Translation of Homer's Iliad and Odyssey . This work took 
many years. When it was completed, Bentley, the classical scho¬ 
lar caustically remarked, “ It is a pretty poem, Mr. Pope, but 
you must not call it Homer." For making this remark against the 
translation, Bentley had to suffer a lot at the hands of Pope in 
his epic-satire, Dunclad. Gibbon later referred to it as 4 *a port¬ 
rait endowded with every merit, excepting that of likeness to 
the original." Cowper contemplating his own translation wrote 
that, “ The literate are all agreed to a man, that, although Pope 
has given us two pretty poems under Homer's titles, there is not 
to be found in them the least portion of Homer's spirit, op the 
resemblance of his manner." It is a fact that the translation 
is not a great work, because the Homeric breadth and vigour were 
ill-suited to the fastidious niceties of Pope's muse. Still it can be 
said that these translations were in accordance with the taste of 
the age and they have every merit except fidelity to the original. 
The Homeric translations brought fabulous wealth to Pope. He 
received close upon £ 10,000 which "would be worth at least 
£ 100,000 in modern money. It had an extraodinary influence 
upon the standard of poetic style in the eighteenth century. It 
ran into several editions and was read not only by school boys 
but, by poorer-class readers who could not have the good for¬ 
tune of receiving a classical education. 

Satires of Pope—-The Danclad :—After the publication of 
the Translation of Homer , Pope devoted his energies entirely to 
satirical works. Among them are Satires and Epistle of Horace 
imitated and the Prologue . They are concluded by Dunciad 

<1728-29) 

The satires of Pope were modelled on the style of Horace 
• J Shipley, J. T. : The Dictionary of World Literature. 
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and otber classical writers like Juvenal. In these Epistles and 
Satires, Pope attacked the personalties of the age. However, the 
supreme achievement in this direction is the Dunclad written 
between 1725-28. The Dunciad is the epic of the dunces. In this 
poem. Pope attacks the dead and the living alike. It is a violent 
attack on the minor writers of the day and is mostly an expre¬ 
ssion of his personal enmity with several persons who had dared 
to say anything against him or who had criticized his Homer 
and other poems. The main idea of the Dunciad was taken 
from Dryden*s Mac Flecknoe. While Dryden's assault was 
almost exclusively upon Shadwell, Pope though aiming princip¬ 
ally at Theobald, attacked the whole battalions of his enemies. 
The Dunciad itself took a wider sweep lampooning not only the 
minor poets of Grub Street, but Whig journalists and historians 
like Welsted and Oldnixon, writers of the official Gazette and Poets 
Laureate from Shadwell to Cibber, unscrupulous publishers like 
Curll, and even the novelist Defoe and the Methodist preacher 
Whitefieid. But the work as a whole ** inspite of the many private 
scores paid off incidently was conceived as a public defence of Wit 
against Dullness.*** > 

Though Pope's claim was that he had used the lash in the 
interest of all honest man, yet it cannot be conceded because at 
serveral places we find the poet indulging in an outburst of 
personal malice. The Dunciad appears like a large open grave 
into which fresh bodies of his victims were flowing. Pope was 
unjust to many, but an element of injustice enters in all satires. 
** It is easy to shoot *' said Thackeray, ** but not as Pope did; the 
shafts of his satire rise sublimely : no poet's verse mounted 
higher than that wonderful flight with which the Dunciad con¬ 
cludes. It is a wonderful and victorious single combat in that 
great battle which has always been waging since society began.**:$: 

The Essay on Man:—Another great work of Pope is the 
Essay On Man . This poem was divided in four Epistles. In the 
first part Pope treated of men with respect to the universe, in 
the second part of men with respect to himself, in the third part 

* R. C. Churchill -.English Literature of the Eighteenth Century. 

t For modern critical evaluation of the Dunciad pteate refer to Dr. P. R. 

Lea vis’s ‘The Common Pursuit'. 
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of men with respect to happiness. The intention running through 
the whole poem is expressed in the following couplet: 

Laugh where we must , he candid where we can 
But vindicate the ways of God to man. 

It is said that the whole poem was inspired by 
Bolingbroke’s thought, but Brinsley disagrees with this opinion 
when he says, “The legend that Pope merely versified a prose 
sketch by Bolingbroke is absurd, but the poet was deeply indeb¬ 
ted to him is certain/’ The Essay On Man reflects Pope’s moral 
and physical ideas, but unfortunately we do not find much consis¬ 
tency in what he says in The Essay On Man. He has no harmo¬ 
nious and clearly developed system and often fails to recognize 
the logical results of his beliefs. In this work Pope’s philosophi¬ 
cal thoughts arc not consistent and sometimes he appears as a 
deistical author. The essay is hopelessly confused and contradic¬ 
tory at many places, but as a work of art, it occupies a place of its 
own in the poetic evolution of Pope. “Philosophical poetry has 
always had more casualities than victors, and Pope had not the 
enthusiasm of a Dante or a Milton. His genius was for charac- 
ter rather than exposition, and it is the characters of the Moral 
Essays whom we remember, not the philosophical scheme for 
which they and the Essay were originally devised.”^: 

The Imitations of Horace and the Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot 
and the Dialogues called 1738 are the most autobiographical 
works of Alexander Pope and they have their independent place 
in his writings. The following lines quoted from the Bpistle 
exhibit Pope’s perception of his own self though in a comic 
vein : 

There are , who to my person pay their court , 

I cough like Horace , and, tho* learn , am short; 

Ammon's great son one shoulder had too high; 

Such Ovid's nose , and “Sir ! you have an Eye ”— 

And when / die f be sure you let me know, 

Great Homer died three thousand years ago. 


X Ri C. Churchill: English Literature of the Eighteenth Century. 
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Q. 3. Write an essay on the Classicism of Pope ? 

OR 

“Pope is a classic, but a classic, of an age of prose.’* 

—Dijcuss. 


OR 

Pope is the splendid high priest of our age of prose and 


reason, of our excellent and indispensable 18th century.*’ 

—Discuss. 

A ns. The qualities that were developed by the classical poets 
were not the qualities of true poetry, but the qualities of prose. 
A good prose is character ized by terseness, neatness, finish, con¬ 
densation and elegance. These are essentially the qualities of 
prose. The poets of this age developed these qualities of prose 
in their writings and because they developed these qualities of 
prose, the age has been considered as the age of prose rather 
than the age of poetry. Matthew \rnold particularly had this 
view in his mind when he said that Dryden and Pope are the 
classics of our pr>se rather than the classics of our poetry. 
Matthew Arnold meant that Pope and his followers cultivated 
in their poetry the qualities that ought to figure in prose literature 
rather than the literature of poetry. Pope and his followers culti¬ 
vated the qualities of neatness, condensation, tersenes, precision 
and exact expression—qualities which ought to have been cultiva¬ 
ted by prose because his language is falsely poetic and his poetry is 
cold and unemotional. Hence Pope has been regarded as the poet 
of an age of prose. Modern criticism, however, seems to disagree 
with this opinion. Dr. F. R. Leavis and his followers regard 
Pope as a poet of high order and consider his countribution to 
English poetry as much valuable as that of Shelley or Keats 
or perhaps more than that. 

In this age of prose. Pope is undoubtedly a classic. The 
word ‘classic* denotes any great writer of an age. His work may 
be called a classic,, if it comes up to the level of a standard 
work. Now, Pope is undoubtedly a great writer of this period 
and his works are also of great standard. Consequently it is 
very appropriate to call Pope as a classic of the age of prose, 
because Pope in his poetry cultivated the qualities that go to 
make in his poetry the 
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, qualities of condensation, terseness, exactness, correctness, 
* neatness, precision and fiaish—qualities essentially connected 
. with prose rather than with poetry. With these remarks let us 
examine the elements of Classicism in the poetry of Pope. It 
has been clearly pointed out that the Classicism of Pope is not 
the Classicism of Homer or Virgil, but it is a Classicism of its 
own kind, which has been designated as Pseudo-Classicism of the 
18 th century. 

Pope had started his poetic career under the advice of the 
famous critic Walsh who used to tell him, ‘There was one way 
left of excelling; for though we had several great poets, we 
never had any one great poet that was correct; and desired me 
to make that my study and aim.” The whole poetic career of 
Alexander Pope is based on this advice which he received from 
Walsh, whom Dryden regarded as the greatest critic of the age. 
The aim of Pope as a poet became the introduction of correctness * 
and precision in poetry. Pope liked finish and his chief aim was 
to become a writer of finished words. Pope devoted his time and 
energy for attaining correctness and perfect finish in his poetry. 

It is pointed out that he worked more deliberately and conscio¬ 
usly in the perfection of the finished verse than Tennyson, the 
great writer and poet of the Victorian Age. Tennyson had taken 
very gfcat labour in perfecting his verse. He touched and re¬ 
touched his verse till it became a perfect mosaic-work. Poetry 
does not come by laboured artistry. It is an expression of spon¬ 
taneous feelings. All great poets have given expression to 
spontaneity of thought and poetry. In the case of Shelley, the 
supreme poet, poetry comes gurgling from the core of his heart. 
But Pope was not a poet of this romantic or exuberant type of 
poetry. He was the poet of the new classical age in which labo¬ 
ured artistry and perfect finish were considered the supreme 
qualities of the poet. Pope examined lines and words with minu¬ 
te and punctilious observation, and retouched every part with 
indefatigable dcligence, till he had left nothing to be forgiven. 
Pope was a poet who showed oriental patience in elaborating 
bis art. A. W. Auden writes, “Not even Flaubert or Maibarbe 
was more devoted to his craft. ‘What his nature was unfitted 

* For a detailed discussion of correctness see G. Tjllotaon’s 'Pone*. Chanter 
‘Correctness.’ ^ ^ 
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to do, circumstance excused him from doing/ and he was never 
compelled to write to order, or to hurry over his work. He 
missed nothing. If he thought of something in the midst of the 
night, he rang for the servant to bring paper, if something 
struck him during a conversation, he would immediately write 
it down for future use. He constantly altered and rewrote, and 
always for the better.*’^: In his preface to The Rape of the Lock 
he observed, “I corrected because it was as pleasant to me to 
correct as to write. A study of The Rape of the Lock shows that 
many of his lines are the result of second thought and the finest 
touches are due to second intentions. Thus the inimitable line— 
And strike to dust th* imperial tow*rs of Troy. 
in the Canto III (1.74) owes its full effectiveness to an after¬ 
thought. Also the inevitable couplet,— 

Shall feel sharp vengeance soon overtake his sins , 

Be stopped in vials , or transfixed with pins. 
in Canto II (11.125-6) is an improvement on an earlier attempt. 
Autographs, proof-sheets and revised editions all attest his 
passion for polishing and retouching. 

“Pope is generally, and justly, regarded as one of our 
greatest masters of poetic technique. He aimed at “correct¬ 
ness,” and few men have come so near the complete attainment 
of the end they have set before themselves. The quotations show 
how high he has risen above the verse of even Dryden; how 
immeasurably above that absurd view which spoilt the satire of 
the Elizabethans, and led to such results that Pope deemed it 
necessary to “versify” the satires of Donne. So great was his 
success in technique that Ruskin called him and Virgil “the two 
most accomplished Artists , merely as such, whom I know in 
literature.” Elsewhere however Ruskin declares that the classi¬ 
cal spirit, the pursuit of which led Pope to this perfection, “spo¬ 
iled half his work, “and implies that it was only when he broke 
through it that he attained “true enthusiasm and tender thought.” 
Tennyson, as his biographer tells us, admired single 
lines and couplets very much, but, after quoting one particular 
line—“TjFbat dire events from amorous causes spring,”—empha¬ 
tically declared that he “would sooner die than write such a 
■ t Essays on Criticism Vof. 1. July 1951. 
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Hue.” It was the callocation of sibilants that hurt the ear 
of Tennyson. After all, an occasional lapse like this is not very 
surprising. Skilful as Pope was in metre, he neither aimed at, 
nor, probably, was capable of achieving, such enchantments as 
Coleridge and Keats could produce. Neither are things like 
the lines on Sappho or those on Sporus very surprising. They 
are lamentable ; artistically as well as morally they are bad; 
but we can see how Pope has been led to misuse his own faculty. 
There is however one artistic lapse in Pope which is not merely 
surprising, but astounding, and which it is difficult to do more 
than stare and gasp. He, the careful artist, who has polished 
and refined more than any other English poet, yet has hardly 
ever altered without improving; the professed student of style, 
who in the Scriblerus papers has left a little treatise on the 
Bathos—he himself has exemplified the Art of Sinking as stri¬ 
kingly as any of the scribblers whom he ridicules. Mark Pattison 
justly says that Pope’s lines in the epistle to Murray :— 

Grac’d as thou art with all the power of words , 

So known , so honour’d at the House of Lords , 
are as ridiculous as those he quotes in the essay on the Art of 

Sinking:— 

And thou , Dalhousle, the great God of war , 
Lieutenant-Colonel to the Earl of Mar . 

The lapse becomes all the more astonishing when we contrast 
with this absurdity the fine lines which follow:- 
Conspicuous scene; another yet is nigh , 

(More silent far) where kings and poets He; 

Where Murray (long enough his country’s pride 
Shall be no more than Tully , or than Hyde. 

It is a noble compliment, rendered all the finer because it is so 
well deserved, and because it is so skilfully conjoined with the 
suggestion of the triviality of all differences in the stature of 
men. Tully and Hyde and Murray, kings and poets, meet at last, 
and all alike are dust. If Pope could sink amazingly, he could 
also rise gloriously. There are much loftier heights of poetry 
than even these fine lines, and there may be lower depths than 
“So known, so honoured, at the house of Lords.” But is there 
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another example in all literature of movement from the ridicu¬ 
lous to the borders of the sublime, without even the proverbial 
step between?”* 

Pope is considered the leader of the classical school of 
poetry in several other ways besides the perfection and finish 
that he brought in his writings. In this classical age, poets were 
very much concerned with the originality of thought. 
It was not the thought but the expression that counted. 
They led stress upon the value of the form,—’What 
oft was thought, but never so well expressed.* The poets of the 
age were satisfied with the expression of a time-worn thought 
in an elegant manner. It was the expression rather than the 
thought that was the ruling passion of the classical age. This 
iR particularly to be found in the poetry of Pope. Pope was 
quite satisfied with second rate ideas, such as custom, chance, 
society or sect may suggest. But he took considerable pain to 
give to.this second rate idea, its neatest and most epigrammatic 
expression. In this sense Pope is also considered as the leader 
of the classical school. In the poetry of Pope almost all the 
ideas have been borrowed from the classics and the classical 
writers. The Rape of the Lock itself has been styled by eminent * 
critics as a “Mosaic of quotations, parodies and allusions, deri¬ 
ved from the masters of epic and narrative poetry.** It means 
that Pope expressed his thoughts in an admirably well pointed 
manner in the heroic couplet, though the thought itself was 
not worth the labour given to it in chiselled expression. 

The poets of the classical school were intellectuals, belie¬ 
ving in the principle of rationality. They lacked inspiration, 
lofty sentiment, the heroic soul, chivalrous devotion and inner 
qualities of the heart that go to make great poetry. Poetry in 
the classical school became rational in its inspiration and was 
devoid of true emotionalism which had characterized Elizabethan 
poetry. Intellect and reason took the place of emotional 
feelings. The poets of the classical school, observes Dennis 
in The Age. of Pope t “ate for the most part without enthusiasm, 
without passion, and without the fine madness which, as Drayton 
says, should possess a poet’s brain. Wit takes precedence of 

* Hugh Walker: English Satire And Satirists. 
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imagination, nature is concealed by artifice, and the delight 
afforded by these writers is not due to imaginative sensibility. 
There is much in it to attract, but little to inspire.”* These words 
of Dennis clearly reveal the temper of the poets of the classical 
age. The classical poets cared more for technical skill rather than for 
true genuine inspiration of poetry. They excelled in expressing 
their thoughts in the most terse, neat and published language, 
but they lacked the true manner and substance of poetry. In 
fact, they were literary craftsmen and technicians rather than 

poets in the true sense of the word. 

Alexander Pope was the supreme craftsman among these 
literary technicians of the 18th century. Pope was by far the 
most consummate of these masters of literary craft. Pope lacked 
inspiration, emotion, lofty sentiment, and the heroic soul. Inspite 
of his attempt to introduce some of these qualities in his Essay 
on Man» Pope could not achieve much success. His poetry lacked 
inspiration and ideality, imagination and devotion and all that 
he wrote was about the fine society of his times. He employed 
his muse in the service of the elegant society in which he lived 
and gave to his time-inspired poetry an exquisite expression, 
not keeping to the model of the writers of the old classical age. 
Pop-; gave expressi on to reasoned thought and intellectually 
sharp arguments. He made poetry as a vehicle for satirical 
exposure of the foibles and the weaknesses of the female 
sex. He made poetry as an instrument for attacking his enemies. 
He descended low from the Parnassus and crawled on the earth 
armed with the weapon of the heroic couplet sometimes hitting 
even below the belt. In this direction Pope was the leader of 
the classical school and the classic age of prose. He proved to 
be the supreme representative of the classical school of English 
poetry by presenting in his poetry all that the classical poets of 
English wanted to have. In Pope we do not have the qualities 
of the romantic poets of the 19th century who have been consi¬ 
dered the true poets of England. In the words of Edmund 
Gosse, “Pope may not have romance, spirituality of mystery; 
but in the lower provinces there is perhaps no single writer who 


t Dennis: The Age of Pope. 
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showers fine things about him which such a prodigality of wit, 
or dazzles us so much with the mere exercise of his intelli- 
gcnce.”f 

In order to perfect his style Pope played ‘the sedulous ape* 
to ancient writers of Greece and Rome. He was considerably 
indebted to the scholars of Greece and Rome. Quite a large 
part of his work consists of translations of the classics. Pope 
was indebted to the classics and he made no hesitation to 
admit his indebtedness to the classical writers. In the Essay On 
Criticism , Pope expresses his admiration for the classical poets 
and writers of Greece. The words are quite significant and exp¬ 
ress Pope’s indebtedness to the Greeks : 

Hail, bards triumphant1 Born in happier days, 

Immortal heirs of universal praise; 

Whose honours with increase of ages grow, 

As streams , roll down enlarging as they flow; 

Nations unborn your mighty names shall sound. 

And words applaud that must not yet be found 1 
O may some spark of your celestial fire. 

The last, the meanest of your sons, inspire. 

That on weak wings from far pursues your flights, 

Glows while he reads, yet trembles as he writes 
To teach vain wits a science little knows. 

T*admire superior sense, and doubt their own. 

Pope'tried to follow as best as he could the classical 
masters like Virgil and Homer. He made attempts to borrow 
matter from the classics and tread in the footsteps of the classi¬ 
cal writers. But, “at best he could give us only a mock heroic 
epic.”4: Not only did Pope seek to get the matter from the anci¬ 
ents, but he also tried to achieve correctness in his style by 
imitating Virgil’s diction and versification. It became the object 
of Pope to introduce in English poetry the diction and language 
of the ancients. His real aim was to achieve literary glory by 
following in the foot-steps of the classical poets. In the heroic 
couplet Pope tried to have as much of classical expression as 
possible. Pope sought to model his style in conformity with the 

t Edmund Gosse : Eighteenth Century Literature. 

X Shuma, R. B.: The English Romantic Poets. 
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ancient writers of Greece and Rome. For all that he was greatly 
indebted to the classics, and by imitating the older classical 
poets, he himself became the classic of his own age. 


Q. 4. 'Pope is pre-eminently a satirist.' Discuss and illustrate. 

OR 

“It is as a satirist that Pope, with one exception, excels all 
English poets, and Pope's careful workmanship often makes his 
satirical touches more attractive than Drydeo's**—(Dennis). Discuss 
and illustrate. 

Ans. Satire takes its origin from the Latin ‘Satura Lank* 
which is the name of a plate full of the various fruits of the 
year offered in worship to Cires, the goddess of agriculture. 
From this fact Satire came to mean a sort of miscellany and it 
was at first written partly in prose. Satire was developed by 
Juvenal, Horace and Persius in Italy. They were the famous 
satirists of the age and they gave satire its great life force. 
Bnglish satirists were influenced by the example of the three 
Latin satirists and the work of the English satirists were consi¬ 
derably modelled and influenced by the works of the Roman 
satirists. Those who followed Juvenal, the more vigorous and 
active of Roman satirists, came to be known as Juvenalian sati¬ 
rists and those who followed Horace were known as Horatian 
satirists. Juvenalian satirists were more vigorous, venomous and 
caustic whereas Horatian satirists were milder, gentler and less 

sarcastic in their satire. 

Among English satirists, Alexander Pope occupies a great 
place. He belonged to the school of Juvenal. Pope had less of 
the mellow wisdom of Horace's maturity and more of the filthy 
temper of his youth4 The lofty and declamatory moral tone is in 
the manner rather of Juvenal. Pope is famous for his satires and 
is considered the representative of his age. Though he wrote 
diadactic poems, steeped in moral aphorisms, yet Pope's genius 
is most at home in the satire. He excelled in satirical compost 
tion. While satire is present more or less in nearly all Pope's verse, 
X Bush, J. D. English Poetry. 
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there are certain compositions where it may be said to be present 
in the most conspicuous manner. Though his latter poems are 
completely satirical* yet his earlier works. The Essay on Criticism 
and The Rape of the Lock all alike bear witness to the satirical 
vein in his mind. His latter works are satiric through and through. 
The works where satire predominates are his Satires, among 
which are to be included The Prologue and The Epilogue as well 
as The Moral Essay and finally The Dunciad. They comprise the 
best of his professed satires. His Satires and Epistles of Horace 
Imitated are supposed to be an adaptation of English sense, 
sympathies, sentiments and surroundings in the characteristic 
style of the Roman poet. 

Having pointed out that a greater part of Pope's work is 
taken away by satire, let us examine the causes why Pope became 
a satirist and why could he excel in satire alone. There were 
several reasons which made Pope a satirist. 

The first great cause that made Pope a satirist was perhaps 
his physical constitution. Throughout his life Pope never enjoyed 
the radiant glow of health. He never knew to be in finer spirits 
and he never enjoyed the sunny delights of a jovial life, good 
health and animal spirits. It is said that, “Pope, only four feet 
six in height, was extremely sensible of cold so that he wore a 
kind of fur doublet, under a shirt of a very coarse warm linen 
with fine sleeves. When he rose, he was invested in a bodice made 
of stiff canvas. His legs . wese so slender, that he enlarged their 
bulk with three pairs of stockings; which were drawn on and off 
by the maid; for he was not able to dress oc undress himself, 
and neither went to bed nor or rose without help. His weakness 
made it very difficult for him to be clean. His hair had fallen 
almost all away."* If Pope had enjoyed the blessings of sound 
health and fine spirits, he would not have been a rabid castigator 
of the foibles and weaknesses of individuals as well as of the 
female sex as a whole. Pope would not have fallen foul on perso¬ 
nalities and would have developed forgiveness of character if 
nature had given him the blessing of,hcalth. Unfortunately, in 
his case life was a long disease and he never knew what it was 

-* Quoted by W, H. Auden in his essay oc Alexander Pope in'From Anne to 
. Victoria, Essays bjr Various Hands.* 
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to be in fine spirits. He was haunted by shadows of morbidity 
resulting from his feebleness of health and in that state of mind 
he could not compose anything save satire. Pope was weak and 
sickly in body and was dwarfed and deformed in his constitution. 
A man of such a weak constitution with deformity haunting him 
all the time could not possibly have written anything else than 
satires. In this respect Pope can be profitably compared to 
Voltaire, the French satirist. 

Secondly, Pope had been by religion a Roman Catholic. 
Unfortunately the religion which he professed was the object of 
condemnation and hatred by most Englishmen who professed 
Protestantism. There were many inhibititions and restrictions 
imposed on Roman Catholics in Pope’s times. No Catholic could 
become the King of England. Catholics were persecuted and hara¬ 
ssed by tjrannical legislation. A Catholic was regarded by his 
countrymen as representing the evil principle in politics and reli¬ 
gion. He was excluded from a public career and from every 
position of honour and authority. The Catholics were heavily 
burdened with taxes and were prohibited from acquiring real 
property. Pope had to undergo all such restrictions because of 
hiB religion. Naturally he was roused to anger against the Protes¬ 
tants who sought to stifle and crush the life of the Roman 
Catholics like himself. Pope found no other way of expressing 
his anger against the authors of his tyranny than by expressing 
his resentment against them through satires. 

Thirdly, Pope in his personal life was a man of extremely 
suspicious and irritable temperament. He could not put confi¬ 
dence in any one. His life was a scries of petty intrigues, tricke¬ 
ries and deceptions. A man of such a temperament could not 
cultivate the qualities of forgiveness. Revenge was the only 
expression of such a man of irritable and suspicious nature. No 
soqner any budy cared to find a fault with Pope’s writings or his 
character, than he fell foul on him and exposed him in his works. 
Most of the satires of Pope were the result of personal malice^ 
and enmity. The Dunciad in which he satirised a number of schq- .. 
lars of his time was principally the outcome of his personal enmi-. 
ties with persons who had attacked and denounced hts character 
and poetic works. He hated passionately and^assailed unjustly 
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and spitefully all those who had roused his animosity. He meant 
to give pain to his enemies because they had caused affliction to 
him.* These were some of the reasons that made Pope a satirist 
in verse. 

We have analysed briefly the causes that were responsible 
for making Pope a satirist. Pope himself was conscious of his 
power and capacity as a satirist, and he knew that he could 
shine out in this branch of poetic composition more than in 
any other branch. He openly declared his role and mission as 
a satirist in the following words:— 

Satire*s my weapon, but Vm too discreet 
To run amuck, and tilt at all / meet; 

/ only wear it in a land of Hectors, 

Thieves, Supercargoes, Sharpers and Directors. 

Pope directed his satires against several classes of people. 
He had the courage to strike boldly at corruption in high places 
and these satires of Pope were impersonal in character and 
were inspired by a better ideal than his personal satires actuated 
by malice and animosity. He fell foul on those who indulged 
in corruption, rarely sparing addicts to vices and evils as 
could be found in the Grub Street. He was never afraid to 
Brand the bold front of shamelss guilty men; 

Dash the proud Gamester in his gilded car; 

Bare the mean Heart that lurks beneath a star. 

And he was legitimately proud of his power to strike. So 
he declared : 

So proud , / am no slave; 

So impudent , / own myself no knave; 

So odd, country*s ruin makes me grave . 

Yes / am proud; I must be proud to see 
Men not afraid of God, afraid of me ; 

Safe from the Bar, the pulpit, and the Throne, 

Yet touched and sham*d by Ridicule alone. 

The aim of the impersonal satires was really to amend 
vice by correction. These satires were reformative in character 
and in them Pope tried to follow the example of Dry den who' 
said, “The true end of satire is the amendment of vice by 
* Pops, It may be said, was something of a sadist 
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correction.” Pope sought to correct the vice of the high and 
the evils of the age by holding them to satire and ridicule. 

After satirising the corruption of persons in high places. 
Pope came to satirise the whole of female sex, as he witnessed in 
his times, in his The Rape of the Lock. In this mock-heroic 
work Pope satirised feminine frivolity. Pope came out with the 
most unpleasant remark, “Every woman at heart is a rake.” 
Perhaps this is what he learnt from Lady Montague. Pope showed 
in this work that all women were frivolous beings and their real 
interest was love-making. In The Rape of the Lock Pope exhibi¬ 
ted his genius in satiring the frivolities, gaieties of women of his 
time. Considered as a work of satire against the female sex The 
Rape of the Lock is undoubtedly his greatest work. Here are 
shown to perfection his almost feminine delight in the trivial, his 
delicate fancy, his flashing wit. The poem has beauty, light 
and glitter like that of the sylphs themselves. The Rape of the Lock 
is undoubtedly the best satirical poem of Pope. Warton rightly 
considers The Rape of the Lock as the great work of Pope. 
About this work he writes, “I hope it will not be thought an exag¬ 
gerated panegyric to say that The Rape of the Lock is the best 
satire extant; that it contains the truest and liveliest picture of 
modern life, and that the subject is of a more elegant nature, as well 
as more artfully conducted, than that of any other heroic-comic 

poem.” 

Thus The Rape of the Lock is not really a satire directed 
against Arabella Fermor but against the weaknesses which she 
shares with half the world. Through Arabella, Pope satirised 
the whole of the female sex. In short, in its blending of 
mock-heroic satire and delicate fancy, this exquisite specimen of 
filigree work as Hazlitt called it, remains unmatched. 

Pope’s personal animosity and malice found its best expre¬ 
ssion in the epic satire. The Dunciad. In The Dunciad Pope was 
influenced by the example of Dryden’s Macflecknoe wherein the 
Restoration satirist had satirised Shadwell. In The Dunciad Pope 
kept before him the example of Drydcn’s Macflocknoe and the 
poem became a satire against a succession of dunces each outdo¬ 
ing the other in dullness. The Dunciad is an onslaught on the 
tribe of dunces and on dullness itself, governing the wide field 
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of personal and general satire. It is brutal and unjust to many 
besides Cibber, who figures as the hero as Bays. Pope satirises 
Theobald, Bentley, Cibber in The Dunciad and he shows great 
venom and force against those who criticised his poetry or stood 
against his designs. The Dunciad shows Pope's command of his 
satirical weapons and here he is in his elements. In fact. The 
Dunciad is not only an attack on bad writers and bad writing; it 
is Pope's pessimistic commentary on an important development 
of the civilisation of his times. James Sutherland remarks. Alth¬ 
ough in the Dunciad Pope is seriously engaged in keeping up 
the standards of literature by ruthless exposing the inept and the 
charlatan, the poem is in some ways an extended lampoon. A 
naughty boy of genius is writing on walls."-j-Hugh Walker notices 
unrefined taste in the Dunciad “Of all the satire* of Pope, The 
Dunciad is that which has worn worst; and the reason is not 
far to seek. It is the least dignified, for it is the least faithful to- 
the poet’s own higher conception of satire.”^: 

It is in the Moral Essays and particularly in Satires and 
Epistles that Pope's brilliance and spitefulness in satirical port¬ 
raiture are fully developed. The Satires and Epistles axe adap¬ 
tation of Horace. Satire against George II, is adapted from 
Horace's praise of Caesar Augustus. The finest of these satires is 
The Epistles to Dr. Arbuihnot. now called Prologues Satires. Here 
Pope, explaining his satirical aims, shows himself a> he wished 
others to see him. Here he is at his happiest in the familiar style. 
There is tenderness in the lines On His Mother but the same old 
venom is present in the attacks on Atticus, Bufo and Sporus. The 
portrait of Addison (Atticus) is most incriminating and that of 
Lord Harvey, (Sporus) most virulent. In both these portraits 
Pope is harsh and bitter. He sharpens his rapier-like points to 
such perfection that almost every line has become proverbial : 

Peace to all such l But were there one whose ires 


A timorous foe and a suspicious friend. 

These are the main prominent aspects of Pope’s satire. In 
short, we may say that Pope's satires are trenchant and direct. 

t James Sutherland : English Satire (Cambridge). 
t Hugh Walker: English Satire And Satirists. (S. Chand & Co. Delhi). 
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They cause wound because they are caustic and venom- 
mous. Pope ranks high among the satirists of England 
and his place is with Dryden and B yron among the English 
satirists. 


Q. 5. Ever since the Romantic Movement of the early nine¬ 
teenth century people have asked. Was Pope a pcet ?* What have 
you to say in answer to this question ? 

OR 

“If Pope be not a poet, where is poetry to be found ?” 

—(Dr. Johnson) Discuss. 

Ans. Pope’s standing among his country’s poets has been 
the source of much controversy. There have been critics who 
deny to him the name of a poet, while others place him in the 
first rank. Before we give our opinion on this controversial 
subject, let us examine the views of different critics on the 
position of Pope as a poet. After examining their views, we 
shall give our opinion whether Pope was a poet or 
not. 

Let us take first the opinions of those who deny to Pope 
the rank of a poet. It was Warton, the contemporary of Pope, 
who for the first time denied to Pope the position of a poet. He 
came to the conclusion that Pope is not a poet because the largest 
portion of Pope’s works, “is of the didactic, moral, and satiric 
kind, and consequently not of the most poetic species of poetry; 
whence it is manifest that good sense and judgment were his 
characteristical excellences, rather than fancy and invention.” 
Warton, at a later stage, further added, “The sublime and the 
pathetic are the two chief verves of all genuine poesy. WhAt 
is there transcendentally sublime or pathetic in Pope ? A clear 
head and acute understanding are sufficient alone to make a poet; 
the most solid observations on human life, expressed with the 
utmost elegance and brevity arc mortality or morality 
not poetry.” Haalitt agreed with Warton and stated, “I consider 
Pope not as a poet of lofty enthusiasm, of strong imagination 
with a passionate sense of the beauties of nature, of a deep in- 
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sight Into the workings of the heart, but a wit and a critical 
man of sense, of observation, and the world.” Leslie Stephen 
in his account of Pope in E. M. L. Series follows Warton and 
says, “Much of his work may be fairly described as rhymed prose 
not in substance or tone of feeling, but only in the form of ex¬ 
pression.” Matthew Arnold denied to Pope the right of being 
recognised a poet and stated in Essays in Criticism , “Dryden and 
Pope are not classics of our poetry, they are classics of our 
prose.” 

Having examined or stated the views of those who have 
denied to Pope the position of a poet, let us examine the views 
of critics who have given to Pope a high place among English 
poets. In his own century there was comparatively tittle differ¬ 
ence of opinion with regards to his merits. Chesterfield gave 
him the warmest praise; Swift, Addison, and Warburton ranked 
him with the peers of song. Johnson, whose discriminative criti¬ 
cism reaches perhaps its highest level in his Life of Pope , defends 
Pope in the following words : “If Pope be not a poet where is 
poetry to be found. To circumscribe poetry by a definition will 
only show the narrowness of the definer though a definition 
which shall exclude Pope will not readily be made.” “Matched on 
his own ground” says Swinburne, “he never has been nor can be.” 
Lowell in the same strain observes that, “in his own province 
he still stands unapprochably alone.” Mackail writes, “Pope 
gave to his age the kind of poetry it needed.” Voltaire said, “Mr. 
Pope, the best poet of England and at present of all the world.” 
Lord Byron, himself one of the greatest of English poets said, “As 
to Pope I have always regarded him as the greatest name in our 
poetry. Depend upon it, the rest are barbarians. Neither time, 
nor distance, nor grief, nor age can ever diminish my veneration 
for him, who is the great moral poet of all times, of all climes, 
of all feelings, and of all stages of existence.” Wilson Knight 
has placed Pope in the same category as Dante and Shakespeare. 
He says, “Dante, Shakespeare and Pope all reflect a unified and 
harmonious life view. Pope’s work is a single, organic whole, as 
sorely as Dante’s or Shakespeare’s and it shows wonderous 
harmony.” Cardinal Newman said in praise of Pope’s power of 
expression: “I ascribe to him, as characteristic gift in a large 
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sense, the faculty of expression. He has always the right word for 
the right idea, and never a word too much.”- Prof. Saintsbuty 
in his book The Peace of the Augustans defends Pope strongly 
and catagorically lays down the following words of defence— 

1. “That to deny Poetry to Pope is absurd.” 

2. “That any one who denies him something like a chief 
if not the chief place in his own division of poets, unquestionably 
as such.”' 

3. “Pope displayed at least two of the qualifications to 
be laid down as neccessary for the poet—vivid expression of his 
actual subjects and artistic use of such metre as he actually 
employed.”* 

We have stated the opinions of different critics on Pope's 
position as a poet. Now in the light of the varied remarks let 
us come to a definite conclusion about Pope. If we recognise 
that real poetry should be characterised by (1) Imagination. 
(2) An aptitude for stirring emotion. (3) A preference for the 
concrete. (4) Lyrical gift. (5) Lofty sentiment (6) Emotion and 
passion, then surely Pope cannot be ranked as a great poet. 
These above stated qualities of poetry which came to be recogni¬ 
sed as essential for a poet during the period of romanticism are 
certainly not present in Pope's poetry. Pope cannot sing. He has 
no car for the substlest melodies of verse. The singing robe is 
not his daily wear. He is not a creative poet and he has few of 
the spirit stirring thoughts which the noblest poets scatter through 
their pages with apparent unconsciousness. There are no depths 
in Pope and there are no heights. He has neither eye for the 
beauties of Nature nor ear for the harmonies, and a primrose is 
no more to him than it was to Peter Bell. He has very little of 
true imagination, passion, or emotion. His poetry is in the mind 
rather than in the heart. All these are facts which cannot be 
denied. The Pastorals and Windsor Forest show woeful lack of 
genuine love for Nature. The Essay on Man is philosophical and 
moral in tone. The Essay on Criticism Is an epitome of critical 
canons to be followed by critics. The Dunciad is a piece of bitter 
satire against dunces. The Rape of tffe Lock is an exposure of the 
foibles and weaknesses of the fashionable society of the times. 

* Saint sbury: The Peace of the Augustans. 
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Thus Pope’s main works are far away from the track which a true 
poet treads. Hence he cannot be placed in the first rank of great 
poets. But all the same, he possesses certain other qualities of 
poetry by which he can be given, c a first place in the second 
order of poets.”* His merits are of a kind not likely to be affected 
by time—a lively fancy, a power of satire almost unrivalled, and 
a skill in using words so consummate that there is no poet, excep¬ 
ting Shakespeare, who has left his marks upon the language so 
strongly. The loss to us if Pope’s verse were to become extinct 
cannot readily be measured. He has said in the best words that 
we all know and feel, but cannot express, and has made that 
classical which in weaker hands would be commonplace. Several 
lines of Pope have passed into the English language. Who does 
not feel the indebtedness to Pope for such brilliant lines as—>‘A 
little learning is a dangerous thing,’ ‘What oft was thought, but 
never so well expressed,’ ‘To err is human, to forgive divine,* ‘For 
Fools rush in where Angels fear to tread,’ ‘The proper study of 
Mankind is Man,’ ‘An honest Man’s the noblest work of God,* ‘Do 
good, by stealth, and blush to find it fame.* His sensibility to 
the claim of his art is exquisite, the adaptation of his style to his 
subject shows the hand of a master and if these are not the highest 
gifts of a poet they are’gifts to which none but a poet can lay 
claim. 

Further Pope is the only poet who has pictured the society 
of his time, and whose poetry represents the age so faithfully. 
Lowell rightly says, “As truly as Shakespeare is the poet of man 
as God made him, dealing with great passions and innate motives; 
so truly is Pope the poet of society, the delineator of manners, 
the exposer of those motives which may be called acquired, whose 
spring is in habits and institutions of purely worldly origin.” It 
is a fact that Pope has no romance, no spirituality, no mystery, 
and the highest regions of poetry he never had so much as dreamt 
of; but in the lower provinces “there is perhaps no single writer 
who showers fine things about him with such a prodigality of 
wit or dazzles so| much -with the mere exercise of his intelli¬ 
gence.* 

t Dennis: The Age of Pope. 
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* 4 To succeed before a panel of experts demands not only 
innate genius but also the highest degree of acquired skill; and 
Pope was born with the one and acquired the other at a remark¬ 
ably early age. The rigorousness of his artistic training is evident 
in everything he published : one is conscious of standards medi¬ 
tated first and then kept continually in mind. In this way it may 
be said that the stringency on contemporary criticism contributed 
somewhat to that exquisite poise of judgement which is the mark 
of all Pope’s work. But in writing to satisfy a limited and homo¬ 
genous audience there is the risk of accepting their standards as 
the only possible ones. Because Pope is so much of his age, his 
limitations tend to be those of the culture of that age : 

Be sure yourself and your own reach to know , 

How far your genius , taste and learning go; 

Launch not beyond your depth , but be discreet , 

And mark that point where sense and dullness meet . 

By comparison with Shakespeare’s The heavens themselves , 
the planets and this centre , or Milton’s Things unattempted yet in 
prose or rime , these limitations may seem narrow. They were 
made so largely by social considerations, for literature in Pope’s 
day was, above all, a social art, and those poets who overstepped 
the conventions of art overstepped the social conventions also. 
Such poets as Christopher Smart and William Blake are sometimes 
solitary voices speaking unearthly things to an unearthly audie¬ 
nce. Pope is never that : he is a professional speaking to professio¬ 
nals- His achievement lies in the perfection of what his age called 
judgement’—a sense of fitness so exquisite that it transcends all 
mere calculation. It is from this that the excitement of Pope’s 
poetry derives. 

The second point to remember is that Pope’s writing for 
a s pecialized audience in his own day presents something of a 
challenge for readers in ours. His awareness of his audience is 
important not solely, or even preponderantly, for historical 
reasons, but because it forms an outstanding characteristic of his 
poetry. In all he wrote, even in the early pastorals and ‘heroic* 
poems, there is a sense of something shared.”^ “Pope, in fact, 

t Norman Callao: Alexander Pope: An essay in ‘From Diyden to Johnson.* 

Ed. Borisford. , 
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presents a remarkable example of the yoei who is topical with¬ 
out being ephemeral, and it is the business of his readers there¬ 
fore to make something of an imaginative leap, to put themselves 
in something of the frame of mind of Pope’s contemporaries.”* 

Modern critics like Dr. F. R. Leavis in their reaction 
against the romantic poets have defended Pope in the most emph¬ 
atic terms. Pope’s definiteness, precision and exactness of expre¬ 
ssion have been preferred to Shelley’s soft vagueness and dreamy 
idealism f 


Q. 6. What are the limitations and shortcomings of Pope’s 

poetry ? 

Ans. Pope was the poet of the age of prose, rationality 
and intellect, and naturally he had his limitations and shortco¬ 
mings when we judge him from the romantic or modern stand 
point of criticism. Pope failed to scale those heights of poetic 
grandeur which had been attained by the romantic poets. He 
lacked inspiration, lofty sentiment, chivalrous devotion and the 
heroic soul. He had no ear for the subtlest melodies of verse. 
He could not sing. He lacked lyricism and musical symphony. 
He was not a creative poet, for he was critical in examining the 
foibles and weaknesses of the society of his time. He had 
little creative ability, and lacked warm emotion, sensuous beauty 
and imaginative flights. He had few of the spirit-stirring thoughts 
which “the noblest poets scatter through their pages with apparent 
unconsciousness.” $ There were no depths in Pope and there 
were no heights. He had neither eye for the beauties of Nature, 
nor ear for the harmonies. A primrose was no more to him than 
it was to Perer Bell. Besides being deficient in the appreciation 
for the beauties of nature, he knew little of history and science, 
and he could not write of any other subject except the town, the 
fashions and the foibles of society. The greater part of the 

* Norman Callan : Alexander Hope : An essay in ‘From Dry den to Johnson 

Ed. by Borisford. 
t Dr.F. R. Leavis: Revaluations. 
t Dennis : The Age of Pope 
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pQetry of Pope is satirical and didactic, and he lacked the free 
flow, the emotional gush, the imaginative flights, the feelings of 
amorous excitement which we find in romantic poets. He wrote 
the sort of poetry which devotes itself to mere outward polish, 
mere antithesis and other rhetorical devices. He gave a faithful 
picture of society, powdered and rouged and intent in trifles. 
So his poetry is critical and not creative. It does not afford that 
profound and incalculable satisfaction which the soul is capable 
of. Hazlirt beautifully puts his finger on all these points when he 
says about Pope— 

“ He (Pope) was not then distinguished as a poet of lofty 
enthusiasm, or strong imagination, with a passionate sense of the 
beauties of nature, or a deep insight into the workings of the 
heart ; but he was a wit, and a critic, a man of sense, of observa¬ 
tion, and the world, with a keen relish for the elegance of art, or 
of nature when embellished by art, a quick tact for propriety of 
thought and manners as established by the fojftjas and customs ot 
society, a refined sympathy with the sentiments anft- habitudes of 
human life, as he found them within the little circle of his 
family and friends. He was the poet not of nature, but of art.” 

Moody and Lovett present Pope’s limitations in the follow¬ 
ing words—“Pope avoided obscure private emotions and highly 
particular personal experiences. He valued the universe, and 
endeavoured to give poetic fervour to the problems of man’s 
moral nature. Unfortunately, universal truths are likely to be 
commonplaces and to lack any subtlety of appeal except through 
neat, polished diction and versification. The emotions invited 
are public property and tend to lack pregnancy.” f 

Emile Legouis observes about Pope’s limitations—“ Pope 
was above all things an artist; one of the most conscious, most 
persevering, and most finished bis country has produced. We 
do not go to him for really original modes of thought or feeling. 
He has contributed no wisdom, instruction, or inthition of his 
own.” i 

Edmund Gosse sums up the whole discussion about Pope’s 
limitations in the following words : 

t Moody Lovett: A History of English Literature. 

- t Legouis. Cazamian: A History of English Literature. 
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“ Pope has no romance, no spirituality, no mystery, and 
the highest regions of poetry he never had so much as dreamt of.” 
\V. H. Auden in his essay Alexander Pope also pinpoints some 
of the limitations of Pope. He writes, ** As a poet, he was limited 
to a single verse form, the endstopped couplet; his rare attempts 
at other forms were failures. To limitation of form was added 
limitation of interest. He had no interest in nature as we under¬ 
stand the term, no interest in love, no interest in abstract ideas, 
and none in Tom, Dick and Harry.” f 

Warton strikes further when he says, “ Pope’s work is of 
the didactic, moral and satiric kind, and consequently not of the 

most poetic species of poetry.The sublime and the pathetic 

arc the two chief nerves of all genuine poesy. What is there 
transcendentally sublime or pathetic in Pope l A clear head and 
acute understanding are not sufficient alone to make a Poet.” 

Leslie Stephen touches the limitations of Pope in the 
following observation—“Much of his work may be fairly described 
as rhymed prose not in substance or tone of feeling but only in 
the form of expression ” 

The above statements clearly reveal the shortcomings and 
'limitations of Pope. However to the people and critics of his 
own times these limitations seemed no limitations and they eulo¬ 
gised him for his nice epigrammatic way of stating universal 
truths and edifying verse, and considered him as the best poet of 
the age. Since then literary standard and canons of criticism 
have undergone a change and to the people of the romantic age 
the merits of Pope —his didacticism, satirical expression, critical 
appraisal, intellectual appeal, subtlety of expression—appear 
defects and shortcomings rather than merits. To the modern 
critics like Dr. F. R. Leavis and his followers Pope’s alleged 
demerits are his virtues, and they exonerate him from all the 
charges brought against his poetry. 


f Essays in Criticism. Vol. I. July 1951 
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Q. 7 What are the merits of Pope as a poet ? U it correct 
to say that ‘poet of a thousand years was Pope ? * 

Ans. In the previous question we have stated the short¬ 
comings and limitations of Pope as a poet. Here let us turn to 
his merits, and examine how far he can be considered as a poet 
of a thousand years. 

Alexander Pope may be lacking inspiration, emotion, 
passion, imagination, lofty sentiment, rhapsody, ear for music, 
creativeness, yet he has virtues of his own. His merits are of a 
kind not likely to be affected by time ; a lively fancy, a power of 
satire almost unrivalled and a skill in using words so consummate 
that there is no poet, excepting Shakespeare, who has left his mark 
upon the language so strongly. The loss to us if Pope’s Verse 
were to become extinct cannot readily be measured. He has said 
in the best words, what we all know and feel but cannot express, 
and has made that classical which in weaker hands would be 
commonplace. There is perhaps no single writer who showers 
fine things about him with such a prodigality of wit or dazzles us 
so much with the mere exercise of his wit. “ He expresses what 
all feel, but all cannot say, and his sayings pass into proverbs 
amongst his people, and his phrases become household words and 
idioms of their daily” (Newman). Pope has provided us quotable 
verses next to Shakespeare. He is considered great in the coining 
of words and phrases which have now become household words 
and idioms. The moral truths presented by Pope in his poetry 
are for all times to come, and that is the reason why Pope has 
been considered as a poet of a thousand years. Who can give us 
such memorable lines as we quote below :— 

(/) First follow nature, and your judgment frame 
By her just standard, which is still the same . 

(2) All art is Nature to advantage dressed. 

What oft was thought , but never so well expressed. 

(3) How vain are all these glories, all our pains 
Unless good sense preserve what beauty gains. 

(4) Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may roll 
Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the soul. 

(5) A little learning is a dangerous thing , 
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Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring. 

(6) Be silent always when you doubt your sense 
And speak, the sure, hw/i seeming diffidence. 

(7) i4// parts of one stupendous whole 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul. 

(8) To vindicate the ways of God to man 

(9) What ever is, is right. 

(10) Know then thyself, presume not God to scan 
The proper study of mankind is man ! 

If the aim of the poet is to teach sound moral lessons, and 
make poetry a didactic instrument for edifiction, then certainly 
Pope is a poet of a thousand years. He is the great moral poet 
of England, and all his poems are didactic and moral in tone. 
Byron eulogised Pope and paid warm tributes to his poetry 
because of its moral appeal. Byron says about Pope—“As to 
Pope, I have always regarded him as the greatest name in our 
poetry. Depend upon it, the rest are barbarians.” Byron further 
says in the same context, “Neither time, nor dist? nee, nor grief, 
nor age, can ever diminish my veneration for him (Pope) who is 
the great moral poet of all times, of all climes, of all feelings, and 
of all stages of civilization. His poetry is the Book of Life. With- 
out canting, and yet without neglecting religion, he has assembled 
all that a good and great man can gather together of moral 
wisdom clothed in consummate beauty.” 

Pope is the poet of civilization, of the town, of the fashion¬ 
able society, and no one has been able to voice and express with 
exquisite beauty all that people in the higher circle of society 
ever did. He is the perfect spokesman of a class of society which 
will ever be present in all stages of human progress, I mean, the 
society of fops and fashionable ladies. 

Pope is the supreme poet of peace, poise, balance, and 
internationalism. His poetry is for toleration and human brother¬ 
hood. Wilson Knight in Laureate of Peace , places this point of 
view in the following words: “We to-day expect a world state, a 
world-order; and if that new order is to be one of religious tole¬ 
rance and inclusion, if it is to balance correctly the positive and 
negative, masculine and feminine principles, in exact descent 
from Hellenic culture and the New Testament ; then we scarcely 
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do better than take the Essay on Man as our guide. Here we draw 
close to a new understanding of Byron’s powerful intention of 
Pope as the national poet of mankind.” 

As an artist and craftsman Pope is the supreme master. 
He employs the right word at the right place. He is the master 
of literary mosaic. His exquisite finish and detailed touches are 
remarkable in their own way. His heroic couplet is a marvel of 
metrical skill. If at times the glitter and sparkle fade into dullness, 
the occasions arc comparatively rare, and the amazing thing is 
that he sustained his mercurial smartness and aptness for so 
long. His couplet is perfect in its own way. 


Q. 8. Write a note on the works of the minor poets of the 
Augustan Age. 

Ans. Besides Pope there were some other minor poets dur¬ 
ing this period whose works occupy a prominent place in English 
Literature. Let us examine their works and contribution to the 
poetry of this age. 

1. Matthew Prior (1664—1721):—Prior’s first work is The 
Hind and the Panther Transfersed to the Story of the Country and 
the City Mouse. He wrote it in collaboration with Charles 
Montague in 1687. Prior considered Solomon his best work. The 
fact is, that it is a dull poem in heroic couplets. His poetry is 
satirical and artificial, parallel in its different kinds to the work 
of Dryden, Butler and Sadley, but not “romantic.” 

Prior is also remembered by his light pieces, in which he 
foreshadows Byron in the deliberate coolness and inpudent wit 
of his verse. His well known poems in this direction are: The 
Merchant , to secure his treasure and A Better Answer. He also 
wrote two lengthier serious poems— Alma or The Progress of the 
hfind (written in prison) and Solomon on the Vanity of the World, 
which though tedious in the opinion of Dr. Johnson were quite 
admirable in the judgement of Cowper and Scott. His epigrams 
are among the best of their kind and many of them' such as To a 
Child of Quality and For My Own Movement were published pos¬ 
thumously. 
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2. John Gay (1685—1732):—He belonged to a poor family, 
yet he was gifted with poetic talent. His first poem Wine was 
written in Blank verse. He later on wrote Rural Sports in- 1713 
and dedicated it to Pope. In 1714 appeared The Shepherd's Week 
in couplets. In this work‘Gay burlesqued the pastoral manner 
of Philips and incidentally gave some glimpses of rustic life 
nearer the reality than the conventional picture of cither Philips 
or Pope.* He also wrote a pastoral farce— The What d* Ye Call. 
We see a witty parody of the heroic style and bright descriptions 
of London street in his Trivia or The Art of Walking the Streets 
of London. In 1727 he brought out his Fables which ‘though not to 
be compared in point of subtlety with those of La Fontaine, arc 
probably the best in English.’ Next year he produced the famous 
Beggar's Opera. The opera centres round the activities of Captain 
Macheath, a highwayman and light-hearted winner of woman’s 
hearts such as that of Lucy the heroine of the opera. The play 
was a great success and Gay is reported to have made £ 800 by 
it. It was said to have made Gay rich, and Rich —the producer— 
gay. 


The Beggar's Opera is supposed to be a parody of the 
Italian operas then in vogue in London. Really it is not a parody 
but a rival of the Italian counterparts. Writing about the Opera 
Arbuthnot observed in the Daily Journal , “I take The Beggar's 
Opera to be the touchstone to try the British taste on, and it has 
accordingly proved effectual in discovering our true inclinations, 
which, howsoever artfully they may be disguised by a childish 
fondness for Italian poetry and music in preference to our own, 
will in one way or another start up and disclose themselves.*” 

“This play according to Johnson arose out of a remark of 
Swift’s that a New-gate Pastoral might make an odd pretty sort 
of thing; it burlesqued the Italian operas then in vogue and drove 
them off the stage, and it gave an impulse to comic opera. It is 
sprightingly amusing, and the dialogues and songs are very clever 
and some of them pretty.” Gay’s other balladas include Black-ey'd 
Susan , The Lady's Cementation, Molly Mog , O Sleep , and most 
famous of all, the song O ruddier than the Cherry , from the 
opera Acis and Galatea (1732) which was set to music by Handel. 
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3. Addison (1672—1719):—Hi sown generation honoured 
him as a poet. His verse i» correct, frigid and his creative power 
‘nil/ His style of handling his subject is wearisome. 

4. Ambrose Philips (1675—1749):—He occupied an impor¬ 
tant place in the literary world. He was nicknamed ‘Namby— 
Pamby’ for having written verses for children, yet these verses 
provide some relief to our ears. Philips remained the butt of 
Pope and Gay. 

5. Swift (1667-1745):—Swift is one of the greatest satirists 
in English Literature. He often descends to dirt while satirising. 
His Lines On the Death of Dr. Swift , which he wrote on his sup¬ 
posed death, are most pleasing. His verse is fluent, easy and 
pointed. 

6. Thomas Parnell (1679-1718): — He has a genuine regard 
for Nature. His most famous work is The Hermit written in 
heroic couplet. The reader is reminded of The Deserted Village 
while reading it. As a versifier he is noteworthy. 

7* Allan Ramsay (1686-1758):—His Lochaber No More i s 
worthy of note. The Gentle Shepherd is a pastoral drama depicting 
the vices and virtues of pastoral life. 



PROSE ’OF THE AGE OF POPE 


Q. 9. Comment on the contribution of Richard Steele aod 
Jo'< ph Addison to the growth of periodical literature in the XVIII 
Century and write a note on their prose style. 

A ns. Richard Steele (1672—1729) 

Sir Richard Steele was a typical figure of the times and 
represented the transition from the Restoration period to the 
Augustan Age. He had been gifted with wit and gallantry which 
characterised Restoration writers. But in his case, wit was tem¬ 
pered by Augustan conscience and his first work The Christian 
Hero was thoroughly Augustan in character. It was written to 
“fix upon his own mind a strange impression of virtue and reli¬ 
gion in opposition to a stronger propensity towards unwarran¬ 
table pleasure.” 

Richard Steele and Joseph Addison laid foundation of the 
periodical essay during the eighteenth century. Steele started 
The Tatter of which the first number appeared on April 12, 1709. 
The Toiler appeared three times a week. Each number consisted 
of several letters dated from the different coffee-houses of London : 
those from the Saint James being devoted to foreign and domestic 
affairs, those from Will’s to poetry and the drama, those from 
White’s to “gallantry, pleasure, and entertainment.” In the dedi¬ 
cation of the first volume to Mr. Maynwarning, Steele stated the 
purpose of The Toiler in the following words, “The general pur¬ 
pose of this paper is to expose the false art of life, to puff of the 
disguises of cunning, vanity, and affectation, and to recommend a 
general simplicity in our dress, our discourse, and our behaviour.” 
The paper was to contain accounts of gallantry, pleasure, enter¬ 
tainment, poetry, learning, foreign and domestic news. Under the 
scudonym of Isaac Bickerstaff, Steele, “recommended truth, inno¬ 
cence; honour and virtue as the chief ornaments of life.” Although 
The Toiler appealed to the public without distinction of party, 
it was coloured by Steele’s Whig views. Accordingly when politics 
Was intended to be kepi away from the periodical, the publication 
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of The Tatler was stopped, and its place was taken by the Spectator 
to which Joseph Addison and Richard Steele made diversified 
contributions. Addison had written a few articles for The Tatler , 
but the large portion of The Tatler papers was from Steele’s own 
pen 7 he Tatler proved to be the moral monitor of the times and 
Steele did much to inculcate good morals among the people of his 
age. He adopted the method of gentle persuasion and pleasant 
irony in achieving his ends. The appeal of The Tatler to the home 
as well as to the coffee-house was great and The Taller papers 
were widely read. 

As a writer Steele is remarkable for his versatilitv in conce- 
iving humorous types of characters, for the wide range of his sym¬ 
pathies. for the readiness with which he adapts himself to his 
subject matter whether grave or gay in character. “His style” says 
Saintsbury, “is quite inimitable in its golden mediocrity well infor¬ 
med, without being in the least pedantic, moral, without directly 
preaching, slightly superior but with no provoking condescension 
in it, polite without being frivolous or finicking; neat but not over¬ 
dressed; easy, but as Johnson states never familiar in an offensive 
degree.” Comparing Richard Steele with his contemporary Joseph 
Addison, Albert remarks, “Steele’s working alliance with Addison 
was so close and so constant that the comparison between them 
is almost inevitable. Of the two writer’s some critics assert that 
Steele is the worthier. In versatility and in originality he is at least 
Addison’s equal. His humour is broader and less restrained than 
Addison's with a naive, pathetic touch about it that is reminiscent 
of Goldsmith. His pathos is more attractive and more human. 
But Steele’s very virtues are only his weaknesses sublimed; they 
are emotional, not intellectual; of the heart, and not of the head. 
He is incapable of irony ; he lacks penetration and power; and 
much of his moralizing is cheap and obvious. He lacks Addison's 
care and suave ironic insight; he is reckless in style and inconse¬ 
quent in method. And so, in the finer estimate, as the greater 
artist he fails.” $ 

Both Steele and Addison worked together for the success 
of The Tatler. Steele’s dependence on Addison is expressed by 

X E. Albert: a History of English Literature. 
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him in the following words—“ I fared like a distressed prince who 
calls in a powerful neighbour to his aid. I was undone by my 
auxiliary. When I had once called him in I could not subsist 
without dependence on him.” The fact is that the two men were 
complementary. Stefcle was more a man of the world and Addison 
more a man of literature. Steele was deeply read in life, Addison 
in literature. “Steele’s flair was for theoretical, the witty treat¬ 
ment of contemporary foibles ; while Addison though, he could 
deal with such matters with equal lightness, had also a vein of 
more profundity suiting his famous definition : A philosoper, 
which is what I mean by a gentleman.” f Saintsbury also remarks, 
“We must allow Steele a finer—certainly a more generous and 
heart-felt sentiment, a freer spirit, and perhaps a more creative 
fancy ; while reserving for Addison a more generally critical 
temperament, a better regulated if less Catholic taste, and certaialy 
more mastery of that wonderful ‘middle style*, neither attempting 
loftiness nor descending to vulgarity ; which Johnson, in the 
almost hackneyed eulogy rccommanding night and day perusal 
of it, did not overpraise.” $ 

Estimating the importance of the work of Steele it may 
be stated that though he is not so great as Addison, yet he paved 
the way for the future development of periodical literature. The 
aim of Steele’s essays was frankly didactic. He desired to bring 
about a reformation of contemporary society manners. He is 
notable for his consistent advocacy of womanly virtue and the 
ideal of the gentlemanly courtesy, chivalry, and good taste. 
His essays on children are charming and he is full of human 
sympathy. But it cannot be denied that he is wanting in care, 
and self-control and his appeal to the feelings is occasionally too 
facile. His essays, with all their merits, cannot stand on a footing 
of equality with those of Addison who surpasses him in delicacy 
of humour, scholarly precision and refinement of thought. 

Joseph Addison (1672-1719) -.—Joseph Addison was famous 
in his days as a poet and a dramatist, but to the readers of the 
succeeding generations he has appealed as an essayist rather thao 
as a poet or a dramatist. During his own times Addison won ah 

t R. C. Churchill: English L«tera ure of the Eighteenth Century. 

t George Sainttbury : The Peace of the Augustans. . 
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unrivalled position as a poet by Campaign (1704) in which he eulo¬ 
gised Marlborough and pictured him on a scale of epic grandeur. 
The most famous passage of the work is that compares the General 
to the angel that rides the storm. For this work Addison got the 
valuable appointment of Commissioner of Appeals. Similarly 
Addison’s Cato produced in 1713 won for him a place among the 
dramatists of the age. But to the readers of the present genera¬ 
tion Cato has little merit, and shows that Addison, whatever his 
other qualities may be, is no dramatist. The tragedy of Cato is 
written in laborious blank verse in which wooden characters 
declaim long and indulge in dull speeches. Addison also attempted 
an opera Rosamond (1707), which was a failure. 

Addison’s lasting' contribution was to the formation and 
flowering of the periodical essay. Several political pamphlets are 
ascribed to Addison, but as a pamphleteer, he was not impressive. 
He lacked the directness of Swift whose pen was a terror to his 
opponents. It is, in fact, almost entirely as an essayist that 
Addison is justly famed. Together with Richard Steele he 
formed and perfected the Periodical Essay, earlier in The Taller 
and later on in The Spectator. 

Steele and Addison joined hands and brought the publica¬ 
tion of The Spectator , the first issue of which appeared on 
March 11, 1711. Though the Spectator was first published under 
the editorship of Steele, it was not simply the Tatler revised. It 
was different from the Tatler in several ways. “For one thing, 
political affairs were not among the subjects discussed in . the new 
paper (Spectator) ; for another, it consisted of a single long essay 
or pamphlet, whereas the Tatler had contained several short 
articles on different subjects; thirdly, the Spectator came out 
daily from the 1st of March 1711 to the 6th of December 1712; 
and lastly the fictitious astrologer Isaac Bikerstaff perished with 
the Tatler, as the real astrologer Partridge was supposed to have 
done before.” % The Spectator received in its pages the essays 
of Addison. In The Spectator Addison rapidly became the 
dominating spirit, wrote 274 essays out of a complete total of 555, 
and wholly shaped its policy when Steele got. tired of the project. 
The Spectator had two principal aims. The first object of Addison 
t R. C. Churchill: English Literature of the Eighteenth Century 
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and Steele was to present in the essays a true and faithful picture 
of the eighteenth century society. The second object of. the 
essayists was to bring about a moral and social reform in the 
conditions of the time In short, the essays in The Spectator 
aspired to be a faithful reflection of the life of the time viewed 
with an aloof and dispassionate observation ; and set out to be a 
mild censor of the morals of the age castigating “ those vices 
which arc too trivial for the chastisement of the law, and too 
fantastical for the cognizance of the pulpit.” Let us now examine 
both these aspects of The Spectator in some detail. 

Coming to the first aim of The Spectator namely to portray 
eighteenth century life with fidelity, it should be noted that 
Addison and Steele kept this depiction of society manners as the 
main forte of the Periodical essay What distinguishes the personal 
essay of the seventeenth century with the periodical essay of the 
eighteenth century is the note of subjectivity. The most distin¬ 
guishing mark of the familiar personal essay is its subjectivity. 
“It is not my acts that I write” said Montaigue, “It is I, it is my 
essence.” The periodical essayist is not self-revealing in the 
manner of the familiar essayist. His aim is to report the news 
“foreign and domestic,” to afford entertainment, and to bring 
about reform in morals, manners and tastes. Addison observed, 
“In short, if I meet with anything in city, court or country, that 
shocks modesty or good nature, I shall use my utmost endeavours 
to make an example of it.” 

True to his avowed object Addison presented objectively 
the life of the times. The Spectator is the mirror of the age bring¬ 
ing before us the true picture of eighteenth century life with its 
gay fopperies, its ball dances, its club sittings, its cock-hunting 
and its literary discussions. In the words of Macaulay in The 
Spectator “we once again see the inevitable eighteenth century, 
with the churches thronging with the daily worshippers, the beaux 
gathering in the coffee houses, the gentry going to the drawing 
rooms, ladies thronging to the toy-shops* the charman jostling in 
the streets.” In these essays of The Spectator the feminine life of 
the time comes out with a rare fidelity. She is discussed, warned, 
scolded and occasionally defended. Her behaviour at dances, at 
mosques, in the theatre, in the town is condemned. Her fans. 
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her patches and her petticoats are the sport of ‘the spectator of 
mankind.' But often in The Spectator , Addison rises above the 
age and makes an appeal to the heart of man in all ages to come. 
Sometimes the local element merges in the universal expression of 
truth and higher moral life. 

The second object of The Spectator was to be the moral 
monitor of the age. The great essayist sought to bring about moral 
and social regeneration as well as general education of the masses 
through the medium of his paper. He aimed ** to enliven morality 
with wir and to temper wit with morality.” His object was “to 
moralise refinement and refine morality” and “to banish vice and 
ignorance out of the territories of Great Britain.” Thus Addison 
used the essay as a lay pulpit to improve the moral and spiritual 
life of the age by bringing “philosophy out of closets and libraries 
schools and colleges, to dwell in clubs and assemblies, at tea-tables 
and coffee houses.” As Saintsbury remarks, “They taught the 
eighteenth century how it should and especially how it should not 
behave in public places, from churches to theatres; what books it 
should like, and how it should like them; how it should treat its 
lovers, mistresses, husbands, wives, parents, and friends.*’ For 
the first time in its history, the Essay was employed to serve a 
distinctly social and moral purpose. Rcfering to the satirical and 
moral tone of Addison and Steele W. H. Hudson observes. ‘ They 
set themselves as moralists to break down two opposed influences— 
that of profligate Restoration tradition of loose living and loose 
thinking on one hand and that of Puritan fanaticism and bigotry 
on the other. Their method was admirably adapted to their purpose. 
They did not indulge in sweeping condemnations and unqualified 
invectives as the Puritan moralists habitually did; they wrote 
good-humouredly, met all classes of readers On their own ground 
and made ample allowance for the ordinary failings of humanity 
but at the same time they consistently advocated the claims of 
decency and sound sense.” They wrote with an educational as 
well as with a purely moral aim, and it was one of their objects 
to extend and popularise general culture. “Addison's intentions 
were broadly speaking, educational. He found in the London 
of 1711 what Bean Nash found in the Bath of 1705, a society 
■ nominally polite but sadly lacking in the decencies of behaviour. 
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Nash’s method of reform was to establish a code of etiquette and 
insist upon its observance. Addison’s method was less autocratic. 
Sometimes The Spectator would speak out and denounce an objec¬ 
tionable custom as The Tatler bad denounced duelling; more often 
he was content, in Pope’s words to ‘hint a fault and hesitate dis¬ 
like.’ Pope was a trifle too harsh when he declared that without 
Addison ‘taught the rest to sneer*; but certainly, without himself 
laughing. Addison taught other; to laugh at ladies who patched 
their faces in accordance with their political whims or at the 
absurdities of Italian opera.”j- Thus they discussed art, philosophy, 
drama, and poetry, and sought in so doing not only to interest the 
general reader in such subjects, but also to guide and develop his 
taste. In short it is the first attempt made by journalism to give 
form and consistency to public opinion, the first serious effort 
made, in fact, to organise public opinion by clarifying and system¬ 
atising the infinite discussions that went on at the clubs and coffee 
houses. “To an age of fundamental coarseness and artificiality” 
says Long, “Addison came with a wholesome message of refinement 
and simplicity, much as Ruskin and Arnold spoke to a later age of 
materialism, only Addison’s success was greater than theirs beca¬ 
use of his greater knowledge of life and his greater faith in men.” 
The papers which Addison contributed to the The Tatler , The Spect¬ 
ator and other periodicals “are for the most part essays in the art 
of living.” Addison’s ideal was to enforce ideals of civilization 
and in particular to overcome the anti-social tendencies of both 
Puritan and Cavalier, preserving the zeal for conduct of the former 
without his gloom and intolerance, and the lightness and gaiety of 
the latter without his licence. Thus we find many of 'Addison’s 
Papers directed against the coarser vices of the time, against gam¬ 
bling, driaking, swearing, indecency of conversation, cruelty, prac¬ 
tical joking, duelling. Addison cared also for the literary cultivation 
of his readers, as is shown by such papers as the famous series of 
criticism on Milton. 

The instruments employed by Addison to introduce the 
necessary reforms in the social organism were humour and satire. 
He did not indulge in sweeping condemnations and unqualified 
invectives as the Puritan moralists habitually did. He wrote good 

, ,f John Butt: The Augustan Ag*. 
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humouiedly, met ail classes of readers on their ow n ground, and 
made ample allowance for the ordinary failings of humanity. It 
was by the use of wit, humour and satire that Addison achieved 
his end of reform. In the Post-Restoration literature these had 
commonly been employed in the service of vice and to make 
decency and sound sense look ridiculous. Addison turned the 
tables upon the scoffers, and got the laugh on the other side and 
the gain was enormous. “The part which most continued the 
work of the Tatter was the good humoured criticism of contem¬ 
porary fashion and “French fopperies.” Addison could turn from 
reflections on the exercise of virtue to comment wittily on such 
French importations as the habit of ladies of receiving visitors in 
their bedrooms.” In the words of Macaulay, “Addison was the 
great satirist who alone knew how to use ridicule without abusing 
it, who without inflicting a wound, effected a great social reform, 
and who reconciled art and virtue, after a long and disastrous 
separation, during which wit had been led astray by profligacy and 
virtue by fanaticism.” His humour was delicate, ironical, gentle¬ 
manly, tolerant and urbane. To Swift with his virile mind such a 
temper seemed effiminate and priggish. “I will not meddle with 
the Spectator” he wrote to Stella, “let him falx sex it to the 
world’s end.” Swift could not admire. Addison’s humour and 
satire because while he himself was virulent, vitriolic and violent, 
Addison was gentle and moderate even in his attacks. “He attacks 
all the little vanities and all the big vices of the time” says Long, 
“not in Swift’s terrible way, which makes us feel hopeless of 
humanity, but with a kindly ridicule and gentle humour which 
takes speedy improvement for granted.” In short under the mask 
of humour, banter, irony, Addison exposed the littleness of 
ambition, the follies of fashions, and fopperies of ladies. Allegory 
and apology, fable and anecdote were as much the weapons of 
warfare against evil as the more studied exercises of serious 
argument and lofty morality. 

In The Spectator , particularly in Cover ley Papers which 
were about 35 out of a total of 500, Addison laid stress on charac¬ 
ter portrayal, and the characters of Sir Roger De Cover ley. Sir 
Andrew Freeport, Templars .were finely drawn In these character- 
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sketches we have the seed of the novel of character developed 
later on in the nineteenth century. Before Addison there were 
character-writers who took the Characters of the Greek Theoph¬ 
rastus as their model. Their characters were wpoden, without 
reality of life. In the hands of Addison and Steele the seventeenth 
centu-ry character study became personal and vital; instead of 
cataloguing of qualities, we have actual men moving amid real 
scenes and taking part in various incidents. “Though in the scat¬ 
tered papers of The Spectator we cannot look for that sustained 
interest which is essential to a novel, this large development in 
characterisation must still be regarded as a stage in the evolution 
of the genuine novel. It is scarcely too much to say that in many 
of the ‘Spectator’ papers, in which scenes from the life of Sir 
Roger are described we have the modern novel in germ.” They 
stand half-way between the old periodical essay and the new novel 
of Richardson and Fielding. 

Addison’s essays in The Spectator did not leave literary 
criticism and some of the papers were mainly devoted to the 
discussion and criticism of Paradise Lost . Tragedy, Wit, and Imagi¬ 
nation and contemporary drama, literary criticism of a mild and 
cautious kind found a prominent place in the essays, as well as 
many half-personal, half-joculat editorial communications to the 
readers. 

Addison’s Prose Style : Addison’s prose style is an extension 
of the style adopted by Dryden during the Restoration period. 
Courthope points out that Addison, “may be said to have almost 
created and wholly perfected English prose as an instrument for 
the expression of social thought.” If we compare Addison’s prose 
with the prose of Milton or Hooker or Bacon, we shall realise the 
ease, grace, simplicity, poetic flow, delightful plasticity that came 
in prose style in the ‘Spectator’ essays. The earlier stylists were 
rich in eloquence, and in the gift of noble declamation, but they 
spoke Ur foil dress form, as it were, a rostrum. In The Tatter and 
The Spectator , we have the beginning of that genial intimacy of 
the writer with the reader, which was tb find so tare a following 
at aiater time in Elia, in Hazlitt, and in T&ackessy. With all 
this flexibility and ease there is no slipshod writing. So fastidious 
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is his workmanship, that according to Warton, he would stop the 
press, on occasion, to alter a preposition or conjunction. Addison 
particularly cared for simplicity, grace, ease and lucidity in his 
prose writings. Dr. Johnson being deeply impressed by Addison’s 
prose style wrote, “Whoever wishes to attain an English style, 
familiar but not coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, must 
give his days and nights to the volumes of Addison.” Macaulay 
said, “Never, not even by Dryden, not even by Temple, had the 
English language been written with such sweetness, grace and 
facility.” Addison’s style richly deserves all these encomiums. 
His style has been deservedly praised for it is the pattern of the 
middle style, never slipshod, or obscure or unmelodious. He has 
an infallible instinct for the proper word, and an infallible ear 
for a subdued and graceful rhythm. In this fashion his prose 
moves with a demure and pleasing grace, in harmony with his 
subject, with his object, and with himself. His prose style has 
that nameless urbanity in which we recognize the perfection of 
manner, courteous, but not courtier like, so dignified, yet so 
kindly; so easy, yet high-bred. It is the most perfect form of 
English. His middle style has been praised almost by every Eng¬ 
lish critic. Only Mr. Cyril Conolly* attacks him and calls him a 
Mandarian.f But it will have to be agreed that Addison’s prose 
fulfils all -he conditions of good prose. 

Ornaments of Styles—“Addison was fully alive to the beauty 
of Metaphor . “A noble metaphor,” he said, “when it is placed to 
an advantage, casts a kind of glory round it, and darts a lustre 
through a whole sentence.” A good example of a simple metaphor 
finely used occurs on p.65 line 27: “it is very unhappy for a man to 
be born in such a stormy and tempestuous season .” Metaphors are 
most frequent in such allegorical essays as “Wisdom and Riches” 
(No. XXIII). Very noticeable is his humorous use of Similes : 
Whigs and Tories “engage when they meet as naturally as the ele¬ 
phant and the rhinoceros” (p. 46,1.32); cp. No. Ill, throughout. The 
poetical use of Abstract for Concrete occurs appropriately 
in the elevated paragraph on p. 42: “How beauty, strength and 

* Conolly Cyril: ‘The Enemies .of Promise. 

f Mancarian: Those who try to make the written word as different from 
-. the spoken word as possible. 
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youth, with old age, weckness and deformity, lay undistinguished 
in the same promiscuous heap of matter.” Without being learned, 
or making pretensions to learning, Addison adds to the value and 
beauty of his essays by his wonderfully apt Quotations from and 
Allusions to noble passages in literature. Homer, Virgil, Xenophon, 
Plutarch, Cicero (for “an old Greek or Latin author weighed down 
a whole library of moderns,” p.93) are laid under contribution; 
and of English writers Milton, Bacon, and Dryden. He makes, 
many quotations from the Apocrypha.”* 


Q. 10. Give an account of Swift’* (1667—1745)' main prose 
works and evaluate their importance in the history of prose- 
literature and fiction. 

Ans. Jonathan Swift (1667-1745) was one of the greatest 
literary figures of the Age of Pope.f He wrote a number of books* 
which have been generally considered works of fiction and art. A.\ 
number of his writings have at least the outward form of fiction. 
But in the opinion of E. A. Baker, “they are not novels and were 
never meant to be.” Like Bunyan’s stories though they depict 
life and character with great insight and power and in narrative ' 
art are unsurpassable, yet they are not novels. As Bunyan used* 
fiction for the practical purpose of converting the ungodly, so- 
Swift wrote it for controversial purposes or to express his conte¬ 
mpt and abhorrence for the great mass of humankind. Satire is the 
prime motive in all of his works that can be classed as fiction, from 
the withering A Tale of a Tub to the trivial but masterly Genteel 
Conversation and Directions to Servants, Swiff according to his 
own oft-cited declaration, lacked something that is probably in¬ 
dispensable to the novelist—kindly regard or even sympathetic 
tolerance for the rest of his species. “He could tell a story as 
brilliantly and convincingly as Defoe. He could not have written 
a novel had it occurred to him to attempt it.” (Baker). 

* J. H. Fowler; Essays From Addison. 

t Addison called him, “The greatest genius of the nation.” F. R. Leavis 
- also says, “Swift is a great writer/* lEetermatlons). 
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Swift’s main prose works> besides few minor satirical pieces 
such as the Modest Proposal are the following:— 

1. The Battle of the Books. 

2. A Tale of a Tub. 

3. Gulliver*s Travels. 

4. Journal to Stella . 

5. Drapler fetters. 

6. Polite Conversation. 

We shall deal with them one by one. 

The Battle of the Bonks. (1704) —The Battle of the Books 
published in 1704 is a burlesque of the famous controversy on the 
relative merits of the ancients and moderns, in which Swift's 
patron. Sir William Temple, had taken up blunted weapons 
against Bentley and Wotton, champions of modern learning, or, 
as Swift would have it, modern arrogance, futility, and pedantry. 
Swift defends the ancients and condemns the moderns. He treats 
the whole matter with satirical humour. “The ‘Battle' originates 
from a request by the moderns that the ancients shall evacute 
the higher of the two peaks of Parnassus which they have hitherto 
occupied. The books that are advocates of the moderns take up 
the matter, but before the actual encounter, a dispute arises be< 
tween a spider living in the corner of the library and a bee that 
has got entangled in the spider's web. Aesop sums up the dispute: 
the spider is like the moderns who spin their scholastic lore out of 
their own entrails; the bee is like the ancients, who go to nature 
for their honey. Aesop's commentary rouses the books to fury 
and they join battle. The ancients, under the patronage of 
Pallas, are led by Homer, Pindar, Euclid, Aristotle and Plato, 
with Sir William Temple commanding the allies; the moderns 
by Milton, Dryden, Descartes, Hobbes, Scotus, and others, with 
the support of Momus and the malignant deity criticism. The 
fight is conducted with great spirit. Aristotle aims an arrow at 
Bacon but hits Descartes. Homer overthrows Gondibert. Virgil 
encounters his translator Dryden in a helmet nine times too 
big. Boyle transfixes Bentley and Wotton : on the whole 'the 
ancients have the advantage, but „a parley ensues and the *tale 
leaves, the issue undecided.” 
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A Tale ora Tub (1704). This work is regarded by many 
as Swift’s best work It is a vigorous satire on the church and 
reveals his power at its highest. It is a religious allegory, perhaps 
suggested by the work of Bunyan, on three ,men : Peter, who 
stands for the Roman Catholic Church; Jack, ,who represents the 
Dissenters, and Martin, the personification of the Anglican and 
Lutheran churches. Bach of the three has a coat left to him by his 
father. The coats represent the outward forms of religion, the will 
of the scriptures. At first the brothers live in harmony together and 
travel into various countries destroying monsters and giants, repre¬ 
senting the heathen religions. But then they come into town and 
find their coats out of fashion, the will not allowing them to em¬ 
bellish the original material. They make many changes in the coats 
and take to irreligious ways. They run after loose women. Pride, 
Wealth, Ambition, and thereby they bedizen the plain coats beque¬ 
athed by their father. Peter, Martin, and Jack are not so much 
living characters as figure heads, but the tale goes with a wonderful 
swing. The incidents are narrated with an infectious vigour. The 
dialogue is no less trenchant. The scope of the work widens 
until it becomes a marciless dissection of human nature in general 
and of intellectual pride and religious hypocrisy in particular. 
Within the narrative arc digressions on such subjects • as critics 
and the value of madness to the community, which reveal the 
deep irony of Swift’s satire at its best. 

“The wealth of satire, the terse style, and the bailliant 
imagination that inspired the pamphlet places it in the very 
foremost place of its kind in English literature. “Good God” 1 
cried Swift, reading it near the end of his life,” What a genius I 
had when I wrote that book 1” and this opinion has been echoed 
by every, critic of English licerature from Swift’s days to ours.”f 

• f*7%c Tale of a Tub is full of wit, and brilliant in its 
imaginative power and the incisiveness of thought. The style 
is terse, and has sustained vigour, pace, and colourness which 
Swift did not equal in his later works. Many years after the 
writing of the book he was heard to mutter, while looking at a 
copy, ?33ood God ! What a genius I had when I wrote that 

t K Tale of A Tub Etc : Ed. By Lewis Melville 
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book I”* The entire work is remarkable for its suggestireness, 
corrosive power of satire and redoubtable style. As an ironfc 
exposure of human infirmities. The Tale of a Tub is a masterpiece, 
though its unrelieved cynicism makes it oppressive reading. 
Be side’s Swift's philosophy of life, even Schopenhauer’s 
seems comparatively cheerful. In the opinion of Saintsbury, "The 
Tale of a Tub is one of the very greatest books of the world, one 
of those in which a great drift of universal thoughts receives 
consummate literary form." 

“His Tale of a Tub has little resemblance to his other 
pieces. It exhibits a vehemence and rapidity of mind, a copiousness 
of images, a vivacity of diction, such as he afterwards never poss¬ 
essed, or never exerted. It is of 'a mode so distinct and peculiar, 
that it might be considered by itself; what is true of that, is not. 
true of anything else he has written."—What Johnson is really 
testifying to hear is the degree in which the Tate of a Tub is char¬ 
acteristic and presents the qualities of Swift's genius in concen¬ 
trated form. “That he has in his works no metaphors, as has 
been said, is not true " says Johnson a sentences or two later, 
“but his few metaphors seemed to be received rather by necessity 
than choice.” This last judgement may at any rate serve to en¬ 
force Johnson's earlier observation that in the Tale of a Tub 
Swift's powers function with unusual freedom. For the “Copious¬ 
ness of images" that Johnson constates is, as the phrase indi¬ 
cates, not a matter of choice but of essential genius. And as a 
matter of fact, in this “Copiousness of images" the characteristics 
that 
their 

ver's Travels was published in 1726. Jt has been conjuctuted that 
he began it as a playful wonder-tale of strange adventures in 
the style at Lucian’s True History and the more philosophical 
though not less extravangant satire of Cyrano dc Bergerac, with 
a view to contributing it to the Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus » 
projected by Swift, Arbuthnot, Pope, Gay and their friends, 
aboutl7l4. Gulliver’s Travells is another tale of an imaginary 

• B Albert : A History of English Literature. ’ 

t F. R. Leavis : Determinations. 


we noted in discussing Swift’s pamphleteering irony have 
supseme express ion." J 

.^/Gulliver's Travels (1726)—Swift's most famous book Guilt - 
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seaman’s experiences. It is full of nautical adventures and 
wanderings in unknown regions. The entire work is divided 
in four books recounting the adventures of Gulliver in four lands. 
The main burden of the book is satirical and Swift set out to 
show man in the most despicable form. Swift once said to Pope, 
“I heartily hate and detest that animal called man/* and this 
book is an elaboration of that attitude. He magnifies man 
into a giant, and then he diminishes him into a manikin, and 
he finds him wicked, insolent and mean. He regards man in 
his wisdom, and he finds him a fool. In despair, in the last 
book of the Travels , he turns from man altogether, and in the 
brute creation he discovers a charity and sagacity before which 

humanity grovels as a creature beastly beyond measure. 

In the first book of Gulliver*s Travels, we find Gulliver ship¬ 
wrecked at Lilliput where the inhabitants are six inches tall— 
except their emperor, “taller by almost the breadth of my nail.** 
Here the satire obviously consists in showing human motives at 
work on a small scale, and in suggesting by the likeness of the 
Lilliputians to ourselves, the littleness of human affairs, and 
especially the pettiness of political intrigues. The arts by which 
the officers of the government keep their places, such as cutting 
capers on a tight, rope for the entertainment of the emperors, 
remind us of the quality of statesmanship in both Swift's day 
and our own. The dispute over the question at which end an 
egg should propdrly ; be broken which plunged Lilliput into civil 
war, is a comment on the seriousness of party divisions in the 
greater world. 

Gulliver’s next voyage, recounted in the second book, is to 
Brobdingnang; where the people are as large in comparison with 
man as the Lilliputians are small. Once more his adventures ate 
a tale of wonder behind which lurks Swift’s contempt for mao’s 
meanness. Gulliver tells the giant beings by whom he is surroun¬ 
ded, and in. comparison with whom he is a mere manikin, of 
the world from which he has come Among other things, he 
tells of the Invention of gunpowder and the use of instruments 
of warfare. ;; “The king was struck with horror at the description 
I had given: of these terrible engines. He was amazed how so 
impotent and grovelling an insect as I (These were his expressions) 
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could entertain these Inhuman Ideas." 

The first two books of the Travels, inspite of the satirical 
tone, have a charm and vivacity that delight old and young. The 
satire lurks in the allegory, but it is so delicately tinselled over 
that it does not repel. The crowded incidents are plausible and 
lively, and they are often spiced with a quaint and alluring 
humour. Here his comments upon mankind are shrewd and 
arresting, as well as satirical, and are yet not brutal nor obscene. 
There is playfulness of fancy, a lightness of touch about the two 
books and a simplicity of treatment that gives it a readier access 
of appeal. 

The last two books of Gulliver 9 s Travels are clouded by 
the insanity of Swift's last days and the pleasant fantasy degene¬ 
rates into nauseating bitterness. In the third book we have Gulli¬ 
ver's voyage to Laputa and other curious places embodying Swift's 
contempt for pedantry and for useless ‘scientific' experiment. 
And, lastly, in the fourth voyage we get a burning indictment of 
man’s tortuous and sly reasoning as compared to the noble 
lobs bitants of Houyhnhnmland, who within the shapes of horses 
embody ‘perfection of nature.' The beastly Yahoos represent 
Swift’s conception of man living in a degenerate state of nature. 
The c.'il instincts of ‘civilized* man are here again bitterly 
portrayed. *' 

Gulliver's Travels “is one of the supreme comic master¬ 
pieces of the world, equal to the best work of Chaucer and 
Dickens, of Rabelais and Moliere, of Cervantes and Gogal. As 
a comedy it is not only Swift’s masterpiece but one of the master¬ 
pieces of all time. The fact that we know it from youth upwards 
no more detracts from its humorous stature than a similar fact 
detracts from the height oi allegory attained by the Pilgrim*s 
Progress.^ 

The unity of the book lies in its satirical tone. “The satire 
deepens, by design, as the adventures proceed ; it Is almost entirety 
pleasant in Lilliput, more disturbing in Brobdingnang, sarcastic 
in Laputa and furious, raging, obscene (or so Thackeray and 
others have thought it) in the country of the Houyhnhnms and 

JR. C. Churchill: English Literature of the Eighteenth Century.' ; 
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the Yahoos. + 

The Journal to Stella (1710-1713). —The Journal to Stella 
is delicate and tender in tone, as compared to his earlier works. 
In love passages and purely personal descriptions it gives us, we 
have the best picture of Swift at the summit of his power and 
influence. As we read now its words of tenderness for the woman 
who loved him, and who brought almost the only ray of sunlight 
into his life, we can only wonder and be silent. 

Drapier’s Letters—Entirely different are his Drapter’s 
Letters , a model of political harangues and of popular argument 
which roused an unthinking English public and did much benefit 
to Ireland by preventing the politician’s plan of debasing the 
Irish courage. 

Polite Conversations —This work consists of three conver¬ 
sations among some people of polite society on one day and its 
tone is that of a light comedy. There is no plot, and though 
the form is dramatic without any narrative links, we have here 
something very close to the novel, and indeed, excelling any¬ 
thing the novel was for a long time to produce in the way of 
conversation. The style is light and familiar, but clear and 
strong. 


11. Write an essay on Swift as a Satirist and bis Prose 

Style. 

Ans. Jonathan Swift is the greatest satirist of the eighteenth 
century. No other major English writer is so charged with the 
spirit of satire as Swift. His entire work is satirical in tone and 
lashing and virtriolic in essence. There were certain reasons 
which made Swift a satirist. “ Swift’s apparent malignity arose 
from a great love of his fellow-creatures, soured by continual 
disappointment in their nobility, and from a love of truth and 
of righteousness that on every hand he saw trampled under foot.*’^ 
His personal life also contributed in making him a ferocious 

t R. C. Churchill: English Literature of the Eighteenth Century. 
t A Tale of A Tub Etc. (Everyman’s Library) Ed- by Lewis Melville. 
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satirist.” He was disappointed in material ambition, a victim 
of hope deferred; for sadder, he was debarred from conjugal 
love, either by his fear of madnesa or by some other and more 
mysterious ban.” Taking these facts in view there is no surprise 
that his works are a monstrous satire on humanity. There is 
direct vigour and matter of factness about his satire, and like 
Defoe, he uses irony to drive home a point. Less wide in his 
range than Defoe and more savage in his method, he sounds 
profounder depths and exhibits a more cosmic humour than his 
contemporary. The humour and irony are sometimes as bitter 
as gall. His works are a challenge to an easy, complacent opti¬ 
mism and as an ironist, he is superior to any other writer of the 
age except Fielding. His irony, savage and bitter, glows with 
consuming intensity of feeling. His gravest dialect is enlivened 
by apt similes and strong metaphors; but he is often outrageously 
coarse, and in the ludicrous degradation of his victims he makes 
no affection of kindliness. Often the satire is cruel and violent, 
and sometimes it is coarse and repulsive—perhaps the result of his 
own physical disabilities and his keen disappointment at his failure 
to gain the preferment which he felt himself to have merited. 
Fear of the madness^ further casts a shadow over him. The petti¬ 
ness, the stupidity, and the injustice which he saw so cleverly 

roused his satirical humour and his venom. 

• 

With these general remarks about Swift’s satire let us now 
examine the actual satire in his works. His satire remains uniform 
in quality but differs in degree. We find the same vein of satirical 
tone in his three great satires— The Battle of the Books , The Tale 
of a Tub , and Gulliver 9 s Travels . In The Battle of the Books the 
moderns are lashed vigorously. Swift like his patron Sir William 
Temple favours the ancients and attacks the moderns. Swift rep¬ 
resents the Classics by the Bee, which flies from flower to flower 
culling all the sweetness that each has to offer, and the Moderns 
by the Spider, spinning everything out of his own insides. The 
Moderns are satirised with a bitter irony. The Battle of the Books 
is considered the best prose satire in English Literature. His next 

t Was Swift insane ? For this see Norman O, Browin : The Excrerrental Vision: 

An Essay in ‘Swift’ Ed. by Ernest Tuveson. 
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great satire is The Tale of a Tub . It is a brilliant satirical narrative 
on the excesses of Catholics and Puritans as seen from the middle 
position of the Anglian Church. Superstition and fanaticism in 
religion, pride, apd pedantry are assailed with such intensive skill, 
penetrating wit, irony, and humour that no critic has been able to 
do more than echo Swift’s judgment on re-reading the work in 
later life, “ Good God, what a genius I had when I wrote that 
book ! ” 


Swift’s last satire is Gulliver's Travels. In all the four books 
of Gulliver's Travels , the vigorous spirit of satire comes on the 
surface. In the first book dealing with the Lilliputians, the satire 
obviously consists in showing human motives at work on a small 
scale, and in suggesting, by the likeness of the Lilliputians to our¬ 
selves, the littleness of human affairs, and the pettiness of political 
intrigues. The dispute over the question at which end an egg 
should properly be broken, which plunged Lilliput into civil war, 
is a comment on the seriousness of party divisions in the greater 
world. Gulliver’s next voyage to Brobdingnang brings him to a 
people as large in comparison with man as the Lilliputians are 
small. Here man is magnified into a giant, though in the earlier 
work he is reduced to a manikin. The third voyage to Laputa 
and other curious places embodies Swift’s contempt for pedantry 
and for useless ‘scientific’ experiment. And, lastly in the fourth 
voyage we get a burning indictment of man's tortuous and sly 
reasoning as compared to the noble inhabitants of Houyhnhnm- 
land, 'who within the shapes of horses embody ‘perfection of 
Nature.' The beastly yahoos represent Swift's conception of 
man living in a degenerate state of nature. The evil instincts of 
‘civilized’ man are here again bitterly portrayed. In short, the 
voyage to Lilliput and Brobdingnang satirised the politics and 
manners of England and Europe; that to Laputa mocked the phi¬ 
losophers; and the last, to the country of the Houyhnhnms, lace¬ 
rated and defiled the whole body of humanity. The repulsiveness 
and indecency of the picture seem to come from a mind in which 
misanthropby is the last refuge of insanity. Swift's pessimism 
that had been gnawing at his own heart finds its last distracrion 
in this terrible attack on his fellow men. The entire work is an 
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elaboration of the attitude expressed by him to Pope, “I heartily 
hate and detest that animal called man.” 

Swift’s method in all these works is to strike boldly with 
sarcasm and irony. He hates wrangling and argument, and 
seldom bothers to use the weapons of logical controversy. He 
attempts, rather, with his almost unparalleled fund of ingenuity 

and caustic wit, to laugh his opponents off the stage_and he 

usually succeeds In his writings there is a disconcerting 
intermingling of earnestness and play. In A Modest Proposal 
for Preventing the Children of Poor People from being a Burden , 
the terrible suffering in Ireland is revealed in the mocking 
suggestion that the poor should devote themselves ;to rearing 
children to be killed and eaten. A Tale of a Tub , with its bitter 
reflections upon the spiritual history of man since the advent of 
Christianity, is on its face the story of three stupid brothers 
quarrelling over the inheritance of their father. Gulliver's Travels 
is, outwardly, a sort of Robinson Crusoe; yet it is full of satiric 
intention. His influence can clearly be seen in Butler’s The Way 
of All Flesh. In our times, Aldous Huxley has been considerably 

influenced by Swift. 

Swift’s Character and Genius : 

Some charges have been brought against Swift : one is 
that be was needlessly coarse, the other that he was foolishly sen¬ 
timental and thirdly that he was mad. 

1 The charge of coarseness is rightly levelled against the 
Dean. It is perceptible in nearly everything he wrote being 
particularly nasty in some of his poems. “It was, of course, an 
age of plain speaking, but Swift’s preoccupations with the less 
savoury aspects of life was exceptional, and, compared with 
Rabelais and Fielding’s more genial coarseness, was an unhealthy 
streak in his character.”^: 

The charge of sentimentality is mainly based on The 
Journel to Stella . When Swift had met Stella first she was a child, 
and the young lover adopted a special ‘little language* while 
speaking to her. 

Huxley and Murry and some other critics think that “Swift 
wair- mad and that his works should be read only as documents in 

C. Churchill: English Literature of the Eighteenth Century. 
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a case history. Not just the fourth part of Gulliver and the ‘noxi¬ 
ous compositions’ but ail of Swift.” “If the duty of criticism 
toward Jonathan Swift is to judge him insane, criticism should be 
turned over to the psycho-analyists. They have risen to the occa¬ 
sion and have shown that they can be counted on to issue a 
medical certificate of insanity against genius. Their general ver¬ 
dict is substantially the same as that of Huxley and Murry, with 
the addition of some handsome new terminology. This Ferenczi 
(1926) : “From the psychoanalytical standpoint one would des¬ 
cribe his neurotic behaviour as an inhibition of normal potency 
w ith a lack of courage in relation to women of good character 
and perhaps with a lasting aggressive tendency towards women 
of a lower type. This insight into Swift’s life surely justifies us 
who come after him in treating the phantasies in Gulliver's Travels 
exactly as we do the free associations of neurotic patients in 
analy sis, especially when interpreting their dreams.”-j- Karpman 
(1942) : “It is submitted on the basis of such a study of Gulliver's 
Travels that Swift was a neurotic who exhibited psychosexual in¬ 
fantilism, with a particular showing of Coprophilia, associated 
with misogyny, misanthropy, mysophilia and mysophobia.”f 
Greenacre(1955): “One gets the impression that the anal fiction was 
intense and binding, and the genital demands so impaired or limi¬ 
ted at best that there was a total retreat from genital sexuality 
in his early adult life, probably beginning with the unhappy rela¬ 
tionship with Jane Waring, the first of the goddesses.”^: In 
developing their diagnosis, the phychoanalysts, as might be 
expected, trace the origin of Swift’s neurosis to his earliest 
childhood.”j-f 

Swift’s Prose Style : 

As a stylist Dean Swift is par excellence . “More than any 
other writer he fostered the purity and dignity of English langu¬ 
age; his prose is lucid, vigorous and rhythmical; the sentences 
are perfectly balanced and there is an inevitability about his 

* Ferenczi : Final Contributions, p, 59. 

t Karpman : Neurotic Traits of Jonathan Swift p. 132. 

X Greenacre :The Mutual Adventures of Jonathan Swift and Lemuel 
OulUver, P. 60. 

tf Norman O Brown : Life Against Death. 
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choice of words which is truly classical ”* Swift's style is marked 
with incisive vigour as well as simplicity and the latter quality 
is greatly emphasised by Herbert Read in his remark on Swift in 
English Prose Style , “however widely his vision might extend, how¬ 
ever deep his insight, his mode of expression remained simple, and 
single and clearly comprehensible.** Directness and simplicity, 
plainness and economy of words, his ironic ingenuity and practical 
downrightness are the virtues by which he sets most store. “Swift*s 
style is full of finesse. A more subtle instrument, capable of 
more delicate persiflage, of more elaborate innuendo, it 
would be difficult to find. So little obvious are its devices, 
so persistent is its plainness, that we cease to suspect it^ 
but the writer neither plumbers nor sleeps. Of obvious decorations, 
such as balance, rhythm, antithesis—the half poetic qualities of 
earlier prose— Swift has little.’'f In fact. Swift’s style is of one 
who followed ‘the plain path of Nature and Reason.* As a master 
of style he stands opposite to the school of Browne, Fuller and 
Jermy Taylor. He is of the world of Rabelias, Donne, and Ben 
Jonson. He is an inimitable master of forceful narrative prose. 


O. 12. What contribution to prose was made by John 
Arbuthnot, Lord Bolingbroke, George Berkeley and Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury, during the Age of Pope ? 

Ans. John Arbuthnot (1667-1735)- L John Arbuthnot was 
an important literary and political figure during the Age of Pope. 
His writings are chiefy political and include the Memoirs of 
Martlnus Scriblerus (1709); The History of John Bull (1712) 
•ridiculing the war policy of the Whigs; and The Art of Political 
Lying (1712). Arbuthnot wrote with vigour and strength and he 
tried to follow in the footsteps of Swift. At his best he somewhat 
resembles Swift, though he lacks the great devouring flame of the 
latter’s personality. Commenting on his work Albert observes, 
“Arbuthnot writes with wit and vivacity, and with many pointed 
allusions.” 

* T. G. Williams: English Literature, Critical Survey fPitman), 
t Moody-Lovett. : A History of English Literature; 
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Lord Bolingbroke (1678-1751) -Bolingbroke was a great 
political figure of the Age of Pope. His literary career began 
when his career as a statesman was over. He influenced Pope, 
not always to the latter’s advantage. In 1753 appeared his Letter 
to Sir William Wyndham; then in 1736 he produced A Letter on 
the Spirit of Patriotism and in 1738 The Idea of a patriot King. 
They reflect the political views of Bolingbroke. The prose style 
of Bolingbroke is marked with rhetoric. His prose works are the 
reflection of his Tory views. They are written with lucidity and 
a vigour that is often near to coarseness, and have all the tricks 
and vices of the rhetorician. 

George Berkeley (1685-1753) —Berkeley was a great philoso¬ 
pher and his works are marked with a deep philosophic touch. 
He was a man of great and enterprising mind, and wrote with 
much charm on a diversity of scientific, philosophical, and meta¬ 
physical subjects. 

Among his books are The Principles of Human Knowledge 
and The Minute Philosopher . “He is among the first, both in 
time and in quality, of the English philosophers who have dressed 
their ideas in language of literary distinction. He writes with 
delightful ease, disdaining ornament or affectation, and his 
command of gentle irony is capable and sure.”* 

Anthony Ashley Cooper Earl of Shaftesbury (1671-1713)—He 
was the aristocrat of the time. He had little taste for the 
politics of the time, and aspired to be famous as a great writer. 
“His books are written with great care and exactitude, and are 
pleasant and lucid without being particularly striking. His 
characteristics of Men* Manners , Opinions , and Times (1711), 
though it contains nothing very original or profound, suited the 
taste of the time and was widely popular.f 


•Albert, E.: A History of Eoglish Literature, 

tlbid. 



THE AGE OF TRANSITION 

OR 

THE AGE OF DR. JOHNSON AND FIELDING 

(1745-1798) 

Q. 13. What were the main tendencies of the age of 
transition or the age of Dr. Johnson ? 

Ans. Like all other periods of transition, the one under 
review is disturbed and confused. It is a matter of great diffi¬ 
culty to trace the different tendencies, but with care the task 
may be accomplished with some accuracy. 

The Double Tendency : Two movements can be clearly 
noticed during the period (1745-1798). The first movement is 
still in the direction of classicism. Some writers of this period 
owe allegiance to the old order of classicism. In this move¬ 
ment the chief and almost the only figure is that of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. He is, however, a host in himself. 

Side by side there is the romantic reaction against the old 
classier l order. There began during this period a search for the 
new order of Romanticism. It started as early as 1730 with the 
publication of Thomson's Seasons, and with the passage of time 
the drift became more in favour of the coming romanticism chara¬ 
cterised by the following features : 

(a) A return to nature—to the real nature of earth and 
air, and not to the booki sh nature of the artificial pastoral. 

(b) A fresh interest in man’s position in the world of 
nature. This led to great activity in religious and political 

speculation. 

•* (c) An enlightened sympathy for the poor and oppressed. 

In English literature during this time the tendency of humani¬ 
tarian spmpathy is clearly perceptible in the work of Cowper, 
Burns, Crabbe, Gray and Blake. 

(d) A revolt against the conventional litesary techniques. 
<f>n the other hand, we have a desire for strength, simplicity 
and sincerity in the expression of the new literary ideals. 
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(c) A love for supernatural stories, legends and the 
Middle Ages. 

Many poets of tjiis age of transition imbibe in their works 
the above mentioned characteristic features of Romanticism. In 
their hands the romantic movement begins to be simply the 
expression of }ife as seen by imagination rather than by prosaic 

qomtnoopenpe. 

The New Learning: “The middle and later stages of the 
eighteenth century show a minor Renaissance that touched nearly 
all {Europe. The increase jn wealth and comfort coincided with 
a general uplifting of the standard of the human intellect. In 
Frapce particularly it was well marked. 

In England the flew learning took several channels. In 
literature we have the reviyal of the Romantic movement, leading 
to (a) research into archaic literary forms such as the ballad, ‘and 
(b) new edition of the older authors, such as Shakespeare and 
Chaucer. The publication of $j$hop Percy’s Re/iques (1765), 
which contained some of the oldest and most beautiful specimens 
of ballad-literature, is a landmark in the history of the Romantic 
movement.* Both Pope and Johnson were moved to edit 
Shakespeare, the former’s ingenious guesses at meanings and 
cavalier treatment of his text contrasting strongly with the latter’s 
shrewd, commonsense notes and attempt to restore the original 
readings. Other editions, by Theobald and Warburton, were 
examples of scholarly and enlightened research.” 

The New Philosophy : —“ ^he spirit of the new thinking, 
which received its consummate expression in the works of Voltaire 
was marked by keen scepticism and the zest for eager inquiry. 
Scotland very early took to it, the leading Scottish philosopher 
being Hume. It w°uld seem, perhaps, that this destructive 
spirit of d^belief vrould injure the Romaptjc ideql, which delights 
in illusion. But finally the new spirit actually assisted the 
Romantic ideal by demolishing and clearing away heaps of the 
ancient mental lumber, aqd s,o leaving the ground clear for pew 
and fresher creatipps.” 

The G(U Qf IjMatpsJcal * “HistQtJ appears late 

• Fora detailed discussion qf the influence of Percy, see Hogg art’s 4 1 be 
Ballad.* 
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in our literature, for it presupposes a long apprenticeship of 
research and meditation. The eighteenth century witnessed the 
swift rise of historical literature to a place of great importance. 
I.ike so many other things we have mentioned, it was fostered in 
France, and it touched Scotland first. The historical school had 
a glorious leader in Gibbon, who was nearly, as much at home 
in the French language as he was in English.” The romantics 
loved history for its own sake and not to find any ‘authority 
in it.* 

The New Realism : “At first, as might be expected, the 
spirit of inquiry led to the suppression of romance ; but it drew 
within the circle of literary endeavour all the ranks of mankind. 
Thus we have the astonishing development of the novel, which 
at first concerned itself with domestic incidents. Fielding and 
his kind dealt very faithfully with human life, and often were 
immersed in masses of sordid detail. In the widest sense of the 
word, however, the novelists were Romanticists, for in sympathy 
and freshness of treatment they were followers of the new ideal.” 

The Decline of Political Writiog :—“With the partial decay 
of the party spirit the activity in pamphleteering was over; poets 
and satirists were no longer the favourites of Prime Ministers. 
Walpole, the greatest of contemporary ministers, openly despised 
the literary breed, for he did not need them. Hence writers had 
to depend on their public, which was not entirely an evil. This 
caused the rise of the men of letters, such as Johnson and 
Goldsmith, who wrote to satisfy a public demand. Latter in the 
when the political temperature once again approached 
boiling-point, pamphlets began again to acquire an importance, 
which rose to a climax in works of Junius and Burke. 

Certain modern critics look at this age as an age of deca¬ 
dence. We tend to over-cstimase the poets of this age, they say, 
out of our unqualified enthusiasm for the Romantics. Technically 
speaking this estimate is sound to a certain extent. If, in this 
age, we notice the signs of a coming age, we also see the signs of 

One 
the 

'•Liagburn, Robert ; The Poetry of Experience 

tE. Albert: a History of English Literature. » * » • 


decadence. It is because of these two conflicting forces—the 
of a new Renaissance and the other of a Decadence—-that 
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poetry of this age is mostly sentimental. 


POETRY OF THE AGE*OF TRANSITION 

( 1) Continuance of the Classical Tradition 

Q. 14. Estimate the importance of the work of Dr. Johnson 
a d Churchill as poets in the classical style. 

Ans. Dr. Samuel Johnson (1709-84) and Churchill (1731-64) 
were the two prominent poets of the age of transition who kept 
alive the classical tradition of Alexander Pope. Dr. Johnson wrote 
little poetry, and whatever he has left behind is satirical and 
didactic in tone and is couched in the heroic couplet. 

Dr. Johnson’s first poem was London (1 738). It is written 
in heroic couplet and presents in the style of Juvenal the vanities 
and sins of city life viewed from the depressing standpoint of 
an embittered and penurious poet. Dr. Johnson’s second poem 
is again a satire in the style of Juvenal. It is The Vanity of Human 
Wishes (1749). The poem is in. imitation of the Tenth Satire of 
Juvenal, and transfers to the activities of mankind in general the 
gloomy convictions raised ten years earlier by the spectacle of 
London. There is the same black or bleak pessimism in this 
longish poem as in London. In this poem, which is the expression 
of Dr. Johnson’s vigorous personality, the taste for moral disser¬ 
tation is freely indulged. Instead of the traditional commonplaces. 
We have in this poem maxims still general, but enlivened by the 
note of an individual philosophy, of a mood which harmonises 
quite easily Juvenal’s pessimism. Lives of scholars, statesmen 
and soldiers are gloomily presented. Premiers, leaders and 
statesmen are exposed and assailed with a fierceness reminiscent 
of Pope and then the author passes on to the exposure of vain 
hopes, wishes .and efforts of humanity. The couplets, inspitc^of 
their pauses, which the ear foresees and expects, and inspite of 
the language, strewn as it is with abstractions, quiver with an 
inner sincerity that now and then bursts forth in the new vividness 
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of an epithet, or in energetic and dense forms of fcxpreSsiori.* 

Churchill (1731—64) : Churchill was a satirist. His verse 
lacked vigour and originality. 1'He Rosciad (1761) is his most 
successful work. It is a long satire in heroic couplet on various 
contemporary kcfors. Dr. Johiiion badly criticised this poem. 
His view that, “it had a temporary currency from its audacity 
of abuse, and being filled with living names, and that it would 
soon sink into oblivion ” has long been fully justified. 

Between Churchill and the end of the century the stream 
of Augustan satire continued to flow, but gradually it became 
shallower and the sparkle of wit grew dim. John Wolcat, 
William Gifford and other satirists wrote satirical verses on 
Literature, politics and social questions but their voice was sub¬ 
dued and lost in the more sympathetic treatment of human problems 
by the pre-romantic poets. 


( B ) The Romantic Reaction. 

Q. 13. What are the salient characteristics of the poetry of the 
Roma..!ic Revival during the eighteenth Century? 

Ans. Long before the Augustan principles of reason and 
correctness came to be challenged on a broad front, a new spirit 
was beginning to be felt in poetry. Values which Pope and His 
followers bad discarded were coming into their own again. There 
were deeper chords in the heart to be stirred than the poetry of wit 
had been able to touch. Gradually the poet of the later hdlf of 
the eighteenth century began to break away from the bondage of 
Pope and inspite of their feeble attachments still retained, they 
really heralded the birth of the era of romanticism wtiich really 
began with Blake and Wordsworth. Thus thete was the protest 
against the bondage of rules, the return to nature and the human 
heart, the interest in old sagas and medieval romances as suggestive 
; of a heroic age, the sympathy for the toilers of the world, the 

•For a detailed discussion of Dr Johnson as jt poet, see T. S. Eliot's articles 
. on ‘London’ and ‘The Vanity of Human Wishes’ Published in ‘Hie Twenilth 

Century Critical Essay*.* 
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emphasis upon individual genius, and the return to Milton and the 
Elizabethans, instead 6n to Dryden and Pope, for literary models. 
Of this romantic revival and romantic reaction against the classi¬ 
cal school of Pope, the following salient points have to be noted 
by us. 

(a) There was a renewed appreciation of nature in the 
second half of the eighteenth century. The slogan of the transi¬ 
tional poets was *A Return to Nature*—to the real nature of earth 
and air, and not to the bookish nature of the artificial pastoral of 
the Windsor Forest of Pope. The pre-romantic poets exhibited a 
genuine love for the beauties of nature without introducing any 
mysticism in the interpretation of nature like Wordsworth and 
Shelley. The work of the pre-romantic poets such as Thomson, 
Collins, Burns, Gray reveals an intimate knowledge and love of 
nature coming close to the Wordsworthian love. 

(b) There was a readmission of emotion, and even of 
personal emotion into poetry. Emotion started taking the place of 
cold intellectual appeal to reason.* In the poerty of the age we 
find the advent o( sensibility—an emotional sensitiveness that 
soon found expression in literature, and gradually merged into the 
larger and deeper imaginative life of the Romantic Revival. 

(c) There was a widening of interests and the pre-romantic 
poets were not circumscribed by the town-life and manners of the 
school of Pope. Country life and a fresh interest in man’s posi¬ 
tion in the world of nature began to be asserted during this 
period. 

(d) An enlightened sympathy for the poor and the opp¬ 
ressed became a characteristic feature of the new school. In English 
literature during this time one has but to think of the work 
of Cowpcr, Burns and Crabbe, and even of the classically minded 
Gray to perceive the revolution that is taking place in the midds 
men.”f 

(e) Interest in the Middle Ages and in Celtic myths began 
to be felt and the transitional poets turned tbeir gaze on the past 
reviving the hoary traditions of the Middle Ages which had wrongly 
been dubbed as barbarous by Dryden, Pope and Johnson. Now 

•Cf Prof Lequir’s statement that Romanticism Is emotion against Reason. 
tAlbert, E. : A History df English Liter*tore. 
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Gothic became a term of admiration rather than reproach. 

, (f) There was a radical simplification of the themes of 

podrty. There was a quest for more elementary themes, which of 
course had to be sought among the unsophisticated country folk 
rather than amid the complexities of the recognized centres of 
culture and refinement, and for more natural modes of treatment. 
♦'Greater simplicity in the subject-matter chosen, in the passions 
described, and in the language employed were thus among 
the principal objects, aimed at by many poets of the new genera¬ 
tion.*^ 

‘ (g) There was also a reaction against the poetic forms of 

the Augustan age. The main feature of this reaction in style was 
the abandonment of the Popdan couplet for experiments in other 
kinds of verse. The old forms, such as the lyric and the ballad 
which were in obeyance in the classical age; were revived. As 
Thomson exemplified the Spenserian influence at work in the eigh¬ 
teenth century, Collins, Young and Gray mark that of Milton. 
Young reverts to Milton’s blank verse; Collins and Gray abound 
in echoes, and indeed in literal borrowings from Milton’s earlier 
lyrical work. There was a desire for strength, simplicity 
and sincerity in the expression of the new literary ideals.^: 


Q. 16. Estimate the importance of the work of James 
Thomson, John Dyer, Edward Young, Robert Blair, Christopher 
Smart, James Macpherson, Thomas Percy, Thomas Chatter ton, 
James Beattie. Mark Akenside, Robert Fergusstm in the poetry of 
the age of transition. 

James Thomson (1700—1748): James Thomson was a 
Scotch poet endowed with a love and appreciation for nature and 
the dreamy life of the Middle Ages. He was undoubtedly a man 
of vivid imagination, and his early life amid the romantic scenery 
of Roxburghshire proved a happy source of inspiration to him 
in the composition of his poetry. Thomson struck two notes 
inythd poetry of the age and both of them accelerated the progress 

j. r 3 * tHudson. W H : An Outline History of English Literature. 

... . , v* } P»ea«c .also refer to the chapter on 'Romantic Poets’.,, , 
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of romanticism in poetry. The first note that Thomson sounded 
was in the direction of naturalism in poetry. His epic cycle. The 
Seasons, begun in 1726 with Winter was finished in 1730 with 
Autumn. His Winter was afterwards quadrupled in size by includ¬ 
ing the other three seasons, and became The Seasons (1730). 
This poem introduces for the first time a genuine love for Nature. 
It is a blank-verse poem and consists of a long series of descrip¬ 
tive passages dealing with natural scenes, mainly those with which 
he was familial during his youth on the Scottish border. The 
poetry of nature is actually there in its blooming fullness for the 
first time in many years. The landscape he describes is indeed 
that which he could love and observe in the south of Scotland or 
in the neighbourhood of London. The sky and the ground are 
familiar and reassuring. The notes of vernal sweetness and of 
pensive autumnal beauty are those best suited to the tone of his 
temperament; and he expresses the raoture of the ones, as the 
melancholy of the others, with an intensity of feeling, a fullness 
of emotion that will he surpassed only by Romanticiim at the 
zenith of its power. There is a great deal of padding, and the 
style is often marked by clutnsy expressions, yet on the whole, the 
treatment is exhilarating full of concentrated observation and joy 
in the face of nature. Above all, it is real nature, obtained from 
the living sky and air, and not from books; and. coming when it 
did, the poem exerted a strong counter influence against the arti¬ 
ficial school of poetry. 

To a reader of to-day accustomed to a subtler appreciation 
of nature than Thomson’s, this poem to quote Moody and Lovett, 
“seems a rather humdrum chronicling of the sights, experiences 
and thoughts connected with the changes of the year; and the 
moral digressions, the compliments to patrons, the personifica¬ 
tions, and the frequently stilted rhetoric, tend to obscure the real 
freshness and truth of Thomson’s observation. But his views 
of English landscape, now panoramic and now detailed, his descrip¬ 
tion of the first spring showers, of the summer thunderstorms, and 
of the terrors of the wintry night, showed an honest understan¬ 
ding and sensitivity. Certainly English Nature owes a substan¬ 
tial debt to, <( onr old-time, amiable, open, trust-hearted 
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Thomson.”!* 

The Seasons was for many years the most popular volume 
of poetry in the country. It was found lifce Pilgrim’s Progress in 
every cottage and rivalled Pope's Homer in the wide extent of its 
influence. It was the originality of the poem that attracted popular 
applause. 

Dr. Johnson praised Thomson's poetic powers in his 
Life of Thomson. He wrote—“as a write*. Thomson is entitled 
to our praise of the highest kind : bis mode of thinking, and of 
exercising his thoughts is original. His blank verse is no more 
the blank verse of Milton, or of any other poet, than the rhymes 
of Prior or the rhymes of Cowley. He thinks in a peculiar train, 
and the thinks always as a man of genius, he looks round on 
Nature and on life with the eye which Nature bestows only op a 
poet. The reader of the Seasons wonders that h c pever saw 
before what Thomson shows him, and that he never y»?$ has left 
what Thomson impresses. His diction is in the highest degree 
florid and luxuriant. It is too exuberant and sometimes may be 
charged with filling the ear more than the mind.”!: 

Thomson also wrote Liberty (1735-36), a gigantic poem in 
blank verse, intolerably dull. It had no success. As Johnson says, 
“The praises of Liberty were condemned to harbour spiders, and 
gather dust.” 

In the last year of his life he published The Castle of 
Indolence t which is even more remarkable than The Seasons, Tfie 
poem is in two cantos, the first dealing with the delights of the 
castle, the second with the feats of “the knights of Art and Indus¬ 
try.*' The poem is written in Spenserian stanza, and in the true 
Spenserian fashion it gives a description of a lotos-land into which 
world-weary souls are invited tp withdraw. The work is imitative, 
and so cannot claim to be of the highest order, but it is an imita- 
* tion of the rarest meric. For languid suggestiypness, in dulcet and 
harmonious versification, and fof subtly wqyen vowel-music it 
, need not shrink comparison with the best of Spqpser hjmself. Yet 
t^e likeness is confined to similarity of tpne and techpiqpe. 
Thomson’s sentipaents ait! too commonplace to merit comparison 

^ • - . 

t Moody and Lovett: A History of English Literature. 

JDr. fbhnsoo: L,ives of the Poets. ) - 
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with the more profound thought and philosophy which underlie 
Spenser's work. But in this poem Thomson gives vent to all his 
somnolent epicurean tastes more than he himself wanted to do; 
and symbolises with charming felicity to soul's succumbling to the 
pleasures of a care-free nature. The embowered castle of the en¬ 
chanter Indolence and his captives, the “land of drowsy-head,*' 
with its *listless climate,** where the plaint of stock-doves mingles 
with the sighing of the hillside pines and with the murmur of the 
distant sea, are described with an art which made The Castle of 
Indolence a fruitful influence in romantic verse, even as late as 
Keats. The Spenserian stanza in which the poem is couched is very 
apt and it seems as if it had been made for the theme to which it 
is here applied. Its richness, its ample musical unfolding suit both 
the temperament of Thomson and the subject. No more evocative 
poem was written in the eighteenth century. 

In short, Thomson gave voice to deep aspirations which 
many shared. He restored Nature to one of the first places among 
the subjects of poetry, and to a place from which she was never 
to be dislodged. 

John Dyer (1700—1758) : In the same year as Thomson’s 

Winter appeared Dyer’s Grongar Hill and Country Walk , poems 
faulty in technique but fresh and observant in character. Grongar 
Hill is a wonderful little thing, not without a few blemishes. The 
contemplation of the landscape assumes the dreaminess of medi¬ 
tation; the perspective, reflected in a sensibility, and n 
longer in a curious and architectural intelligence, wraps itself in 
poetry. The sense of vagueness allows a mystery to float over it, 
while an eye better trained in deciphering the aspects of things 
gives to the detail—to each kind of tree for example—all its 
preciseness. And the short light rhythm of Milton's descriptive 
poems introduces a touch of fluidity into a delicately evocative work. 

Edward Young (1638—1765) : Young belongs to the 
churchyard or graveyard school pf poetry. The only poems from 
his pen that deserve our consideration are The Universal Passion 
and Night Thoughts. The Universal Passion is a satirical work 
haviqg seven satires against fame and women. It is .mainly by his 
Night Thoughts that Young is known. It consists of nine books, 
of which eight constitute The Complaint and the last The Consola T 
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tion. The Night Thoughts of Young arc in the line of Lady Win- 
chilsea’s Nocturnal Reverie and Parnell’s Night Peace on Death, 
The Night Thoughts of Young are a long meditation on the 
futility of life. They are a series of reflections upon the brevity 
and tragic uncertainties of life leading to a view of religion as 
man’s consoler. Three successive bereavements have darkened 
the poet’s soul and in Night Thoughts the sorrow of the poet’s 
heart is poured. The poet dwells, sometimes with tragic force and 
gloomy magnificence of phrase and often with a hollow and 
pompous rhetoric upon the solitude of the tomb and the grim 
circumstances of death. The pensive and reflective character of 
the thoughts is well marked out. In fact the Night Thoughts of 
Young is a full treatise on life, death and immortality which thus 
issues from a personal emotion. With Young, self comes into 
the foreground and his work represents the real beginning of the 
literature of sensibility. Necessarily subjective in principle, it 
ends with all its might to bring about the overthrow of the 
barriers of intellectuality, measure, and order, as well as the 
general effacement, by which classicism limited, repressed and 
transposed the troubled impatient flow of the inner life. 

Robert Blair (1699—1746) : Blair like Young belonged to 
the Churchyard school. He was gloomier than Young. The 
immediate echo of Young’s Night Thoughts is heard in Blair’s 
Grave , which consists of about eight hundred lines of blank verse 
and dwells with a sort of morbid enjoyment on the horrors of the 
tomb. The poem offers the same commonplace ideas, and is 
marked with portentous gravity. The following lines about 
the world from the poem exhibit the gloomy and pessimistic Cone 
of Blair— 

What but a spacious burial field unwalled 

Strewed with death's spoils of animals 

Savage and tame and full of dead men's bones ? 

The very turf on which we tread once lived 
And we that live must lend our carcases 
To cover our own offspring. 

Christopher Smart (1722—1771): Christopher Smart was 
* religious poet and he is remembered by his A Song to David in 
‘ -'plpfe- he escapes from the verse conventions of'bS* agi^a^Th • a 
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tumult of fervid imagery, pours forth ft rhapsody that has no 
equal for intensity save in Wesley. It is supposed to have been 
■written with charcoal on the walls of his cell in Bedlam or the 
mad house to which he was confined for some years of his life. 
In the eighteenth century this poem was not praised, but in the 
end of the nineteenth century, Rossetti described it as “the only 
great accomplished poem of the eighteenth century” and Browning 
placed its author “With Milton and with Keats/’ On a more 
balanced view, A Song to David is neither the work of a lunatic 
nor of a great genius. It is ill-arranged, wearisome an d full of 
repetitions, but it is a genuinely-inspired and fervently conceived 
poem. Its hundred stanzas weary the reader with their repetitions- 
and with their epithets piled upon a too obvious system. “But, 
inspite of this touch of pedantry” says Mackail, “the work is of 
a poet, of a man so possessed with the beauty and fervour of the 
Psalms and with the high romance of the psalmist’s life, that in 
the days of his madness the character of David had become ft 
‘fixed idea’ with him, to be embodied in words and 
dressed in the magic robe of verse when the dark hour had. 
gone by.” 

James Macpherson (1736—1796) : Macpherson did much 
to popularise the literature of the Middle Ages and the Highland! 
by publishing two books Fingal , an epic poem in six books in 1762, 
and Temora, in eight books In 1763, alleging that the books were 
his translation of the poems of an ancient Celtic bard called 
Ossian. The real fact is that at least half of the “Ossianic” poems 
were made up by Macpherson out of his own head. The contro¬ 
versy whether the Ossianic poems of Macpherson were transla¬ 
tions from Ossian or creations of his imagination is hardly of 
importance. What matters is that the tales deal largely with the 
romantic adventures of the mythical hero' called Fingal. They 
include striking descriptions of wild nature, and they ate cast in 
a rhythmic and melodious prose that is meant to reproduce the 
original Gaelic poetical measure. They did more than any other 
book td drive away the poetry of the town and the drawing room, 
and restore the poetry of “Old, unhappy, far off things and battles 
long ago.” The central motive of these poems is the pathetic sense 
of‘regret for what once has been. They pass in review the glorious 
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imagery of bygone days, and they touch upon the sadness of 
modern times. To a type of reader who by now was thoroughly 
bored with all the dry precision of classicism, and who was keenly 
desirous of experiencing the caressing sense of vague indefinite¬ 
ness, the Ossianic—the landscape of the Ossianic page, brought 
with it the softness of dark grey tones, a sublimity suggestive of 

the infinite. 

“Above all, Macpherson knew how to imbue his epic prose 
with the rhythm of song, to give it a cadenced flow that was at 
once expressive and stately, and which harmonised with the 
grandeur and emotion of the theme, to arrange his recitative into 
paragraphs which take the place of stanza, and to construct 
each sentence according to a periodic measure of solemn 
meditative tone, which is none other than that of the English 
Bible itself.”* 

The development of Ossianism in Europe was destined to 
become one of the channels through which English literature 
exercised a most important influence in the formation of the 
European Romantic movement. 

Thomas Percy (1729—1811) : Thomas Percy, the Bishop 
was an antiquarian scholar with literary tastes. He brought out 
two works (1) Reliques (1765) and Northern Antiquities (1760). In 
the Reliques,'Percy included forty-five songs and ballads from the 
time before Chaucer to the end of the reign of Charles I. In the 
Reliques were included several old Scottish ballads and modern 
ballads. In addition to all these, Percy himself made certain con¬ 
tributions. He published the original poems, filled up the gaps 
with stanzas of his own, and, in some cases, with nearly entire 
poems. Literature owes a deep debt to Percy as the first popu- 
lariser of old English ballads. These ballads had a great effect 
in quickening the romantic impulse, by virtue of their naive 
feeling and simple passionate expression. The work of Percy 
helped to restore to English poetry simplicity of emotion, of langu¬ 
age and poetic art. It had a great influence upon men of genius— 
Scott, Wordsworth, Coleridge and Southey. For the first time, 
the essential features of popular poetry of ancient days were 
brought to the notice of the educated reader. They brought a 
jpk *L»goUia and Cazamian : History of English Literature. 
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salutary feeling of rejuvenation to the sensibility of a public 
grown tired of all the false nobility of diction and intensity of 
language. 

Commenting upon the value of the Reliques Cazamia* 
observes, “Here was to be found a spontaneity replete with energy. 
An archaic note, the more acceptable for being sober, and a simple 
style of expression, pointed the way to a renovation of literary 
taste. The resulting effect was as deep as it was lasting. For a 
whole age the strong rhythmic flow of the ballad form, together 
with the arresting appeal of the repeated phrases, was to exert an 
obscure influence over the literary instincts of the English people; 
and with the advent of Romanticism we shall find this influence 

rising to the surface.*’* 

Thomas Chatterton (1752—1770) : Thomas Chatterton 
whom Wordsworth designated as «the marvellous boy* in his 
Resolution and Independence , was born at Bristol in 1752. The 
ancient cathedral of Bristol, in the precints of which he was 
brought up, instilled in him a longing for the Gothic past. 
He grew to love it in all its aspects, just as if it were some living 
being. In 1768, while still at Bristol, he issued a collection of 
poems which seemed archaic in style and spelling. These, he said 
he had found in an ancient chest lodged in a church in Bristol; and 
he further stated that most of them had been written by a monk 
of the fifteenth century, by name Thomas Rowley. The collection 
received the name of The Rowley Poems and includes several 
ballads, one of which is The Battle of Hastings , and some des¬ 
criptive and lyrical pieces, such as the Song of AZlla. “A slight 
knowledge of Middle English” says Albert, “reveals that they arc 
forgeries thinly disguised with Antic spelling and phraseology; 
but specially after the author's death, they gained much currency 
and had some influence on the time. There is much rubbish in 
the poems, but in detached passages there is real beauty, along 
with a marvellous trail of thought.” The poems of Chatterton are 
modelled on Spenser and are mainly Elizabethan in style. Like 
Osstan they helped forward the romantic movement. 

In his epoch Chatterton was little else than a flitting appa¬ 
rition, a pathetic figure, a tentative personality. He is held up as 
* Logouts and Cazamiaa: History of English Literature. 
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the martyr of genius, sacrificed by the callousness of the public. 
«He invented nothing, but he contributed in restoring to a place 
of humour a tradition that stretched back beyond the years of 
classicism. With the Romantic writers* especially in France, he was 
to be hailed as the symbol of poetic destiny, its unequal struggle 
with opposing reality.” Shelley pays him a glowing tribute in 
Adonais. 

Robert Fergusson (1750—74) : Fergusson's poems deal 
with Scottish life, and he prepared the way for Burns. His best 
poems are short descriptive pieces dealing with Scottish life 
such as The King's Birthday in Edinburgh , To The Iron—Kirk Bell , 
and The Farmer's Ingle . The last poem perhaps suggested Burns*' 
The Cotter's Saturday Night. Fergusson gives clear and accu¬ 
rate descriptions of Scottish life in a vigorous and natural 
language. 

James Beattie (1735—1803) : Beattie made a genuine 
attempt to bring emotion back into poetry, to find inspiration in 
the romantic past, and to eschew the school of epigrammatic 
cleverness and artifice. Neither The Minstrel nor The Progress of 
Genius can afford us much aesthetic pleasure. But his work is a 
step further towards romanticism away from classicism, and 
shows renewed interest in the Spenserian stanza. 

I.Jark Akenside (1721—70): Akenside’s best known book 
i 9 The Pleasures of the Imagination (1744) a long and rambling 
blank-verse poem. The style is somewhat Miltonic in its energy 
and its turns of phrase, but it is deficient in Miltonic genius. 
“The poem has some loud but rather fine descriptive passages, 
especially those dealing with his native Type, for the beauties of 
which he shows a laudable enthusiasm.'* 
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Q. 37. Evalnte the importance of the work of George 

Crabbe and William Cowper. 

Ans- George Crabbe (1751—1832) : George Crabbe comes 
very late among the transitional poets-and he uses the heroic coup¬ 
let of Pope in the expression of his romantic sympathy for the 
poor. Horace Smith’s well known epithet concerning Crabbe, “A 
Pope in worsted stocking” is no bad label, for he uses the heroic 
couplet with precision and exactness. “His frequent excursions 
with the couplet of Pope, his predilection for the epigrammatic 
line in which he sums up nearly a place, a character, or person, 
certainly savours of the Twickenham wit. But with far less polish 
and dexterity of phrase, he transcends him immeasurably in 
passion and sincerity.” 

The matter of his three poems The Village (1783), The Parish 
Register (1803) and The Borough (1810) brings him in the line of 
the precursors of romanticism, because in these works he realis¬ 
tically but sympatketicaVy describes the life of the simple villagers 
and cottagers whom he had known as a clergyman. He paints the 
life of the poor as he knew it, sternly and uncompromisingly— 
"the steaming flats and stubbly commons, the damp and dirty 
houses, the hostile sea, from which only a wretched living could 
be wrung, the men and women degraded by harsh labour and 
coarse dissipation.” The motivating power behind Crabbe’s poetry 
ts his desire to state the plain, unvarnished truth about the life 
of the peasant, and to destroy the idealised, artificial picture of it 
presented by the eighteenth-century pastoral. “ English country 
life at the end of the eighteenth-century is thus depicted in its 
entirety, as seen by an observer whose resolute purpose is to alter 
in no particular the image of truth, were it even almost always a 
bitter truth.** 

The picture of poor life, the borough, their inhabitants, the 
stages in their fate, their labour, their temptations, their falls, and 
| their virtues, have the faithfulness and the scrupulous detail of 
\ Dutch painting. JBut the picture lacks the sensuous joy or the 
passion for sheer intensity of character. Here everything is dull 
^and mournful. Pessimiaticaliy the poet represents the life of the 
people and he is pessimistio because he describes what he actually 
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sees—a life of sorrow and suffering. “ The truth of his pea 
picture is harsh and incomplete** says Cazamian, “but within 
its own limits is unrivalled; his pathos is sombre, crushingly 
painful at times, but this only makes it more telling.** There is 
truth and fidelity in his presentation of poor life of the villagers 
in sombre and sad, pessimistic and grey colours. 

His presentation of Nature is also sombre and sad. There 
is nothing of the pensive sweetness and soothing beauty of 
Cowper’s natural description in his nature poems. “He is mere 
concerned with briars than roses, with weeds than blossoms, with 
barren waste than fertile meadows, yet investing them with an 
original force of minute description that compels our admiration.* 
“ Crabbe, however, cannot be classed as a great poet ; he 
lacks the supreme poetic gift of transforming even squalor and 
affliction into things of splendour and appeal; but he is sympathe¬ 
tic, sincere, and an acute observer of human nature.** f 

William Cowper (1731-1800): Cazamian says that Cowpes 
was “a great poet, though not one of the greatest.** There is 
perhaps no more pathetic life-story in the history of English 
literature, than that of William Cowper. 

Cowpex’s poems were produced late in life, but in bulk the 
work is large. His first published work was a number of hymns 
contributed to the Olney Hymns (1779), one of the classics of 
Bvangelical literature. They are notable for their direct sincerity, 
and several of them are still among the best known of English 
hymns. These hymns have the impressive simplicity of Charles 
Wesley's. His Poems (1782), contains little that is note-worthy. 
The bulk of it is taken up with a collection of satirical set pieces 
in heroic couplets, quite in the usual manner, on such subjects as 
The Progress of Error , Truth, Hope and Charity , Conversation and 
Retirement, The comparison between Voltaire and the humble 
cottager is typical of their style : 

O happy peasant / O unhappy bard / 

His the mere tinsel , hers the rich reward ; 

He praised , perhaps , for ages yet to come. 

She never heard of half a mile from home . 

•Stftekett, A.C.: Tbe History of English Literature, 
t Albert, E.: A History of English Literature. 
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He lost in errors his vain heart prefers , 

She safe in the simplicity of hers. 

One of Cowper’s best known poems— I am monarch of 
all / Survey finds place in the Poems. His next work is The Talk 
(1785), a long poem in blank verse, dealing with simple and fami¬ 
liar themes and containing many fine descriptions of country 
scenes. Toe Task has several interesting pieces. The first part of 
The T“sk is named The Sofa in which the poet meditates on the 
effect of luxury and the increase of wealth quite in the style of 
Goldsmith’s The Deserted Village. From The Sofa he turned to 
The Timepiece and later on to The Garden , The Winter Evening, 
The Wittltr Morning Walk and Tht Winter Walk at No< n. “A large 
portion of t he Task is conventional enough, to be sure, and very 
dreary reading ; but here and there one comes upon little vignettes 
—the figure of a tea-master driving homeward in a snow-storm, a 
postman hurrying through the village with his eagerly awaited 
bag of news from the great world, ploughman at work in the flat 
fields by the Ouse —which are instinct with vivid natural life. The 
poem is essentially the expression of a soul, and the free effusion 
of modern lyricism is the ideal that .secretly attracts and guides it. 
The observation of the poet is acute and humane and it includes 
the homeliest detail within its kindly scope.” At the end of this 
volume comes the ballad of John Gilpin , which presents an excel¬ 
lent example of Cowper’s prim but sprightly humour. The 
ballad of John Gilpin is presented in a purely Pickwickian 
sense. Cowper is genial and ciustic scorn is conspicuous by its 
absence in the ballad. Other poems were added to later editions 
of his first volume and include such fine poems, as On the Receipt 
oj My Mother’s Picture , which has been acclaimed as the finest 
expression of Cowper’s gentle heart and devotion to his mother. 
Another significant poem of his later period is The Castway. 
* The poem gives a tragic finality to his life. It describes the 
doom of a poor man swept overboard in a storm. The poem is 
a cry of despair from the depths of visionary anguish into which 
he was now hopelessly plunged.’ 

Cowper’s poetry breathes a sympathy which shows a long 
association with the world of reality and an intimate knowledge 
of its ways. It is a poetry of the home, set amid the peaceful 
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surroundings of a green countryside, so typically English. The 
themes he treats of are still commonplaces, but they represent 
he elementary truths of the heart, rather than of intelligence. ‘Its 
quiet effusion is full of a tender pity, whether the poet pleads the 
cause of the prisoner, or the slave, or the dumb animal.* 

Cowper represents love for nature, but this poetry of nature 
has not the ardour of passion. His nature poetry is characterised 
by a keen though subdued warmth and feeds on the freshest 
perceptions. His descriptions of nature arc perfectly natural and 
without affectation. He is one of the best descriptive poets in 
English literature. His descriptions of rural scenery, and domestic 
and rural life, have hardly been surpassed by any other poet. 
Endowed with a wonderful gift of observation be describes scenes 
and objects with perfect truthfulness and accuracy, making his 
pictures wonderfully life-like. 

“ In the technique of his work, Cowper belongs to the old 
rather than to the new. He shows neither the power nor the wish 
to break away from old metrical form. Some of the good qualities 
of the old school arc his clarity, painstaking care of expression, 
and on the whole an easy tranquillity of atmosphere. We shall 
find in his work neither the passion nor the strangeness of the 
Romanic school. Much in his nature disposed to shape him as 
a poet of Classicism, and with occasional reserves he is far more 
of a classical poet than a romantic.*** “Yet** says the same critic, 
“throughout Cowper’s work we feel from time to time a note of 
something that is certainly not the note of Pope or Dryden, some¬ 
thing deeper in feeling than meets us even in Thomson, Collins or 
Gray. In fact Cowper is a blend of the old and the new with 
much of the form of the old and something of the spirit of 
the new.’* f 

Among his numerous short poems there are several in which 
the spirit of ecstasy is aqual to the highest Romanticism, and the 
emotion of serene wonder may be compared with Wordsworth’s. 
But, generally speaking, the inspiration is sober and homely. 

The chief elements of Cowper’s poetry arc a love of nature, 
a strong sympathy with animals and with the weak and oppressed 

* Rickeit, A. C.: A History of English Literature. u 

t Ibid. 
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among mankind, playful humour, and tender pathos. There is a 
note of sensibility in his poetry. In Jane Austen’s sense and sensi¬ 
bility, Cowper’s poetry is among the favourite reading of Marianne 
Dashwood, a girl of seventeen ‘to whom ruined castles and falling 
leaves are provocative of the most tender emotions.* He excels 
in the delineation of the quiet backwaters of life, in investing the 
commonplaces with tenderness and grace, in rendering with 
fresh unpretentious beauty the familiar scenes of every day 
existence. 

To sump up : “Cowper’s work is of considerable significance 
in the movement from the classical to the romantic tradition. The 
simple sincerity with which he expressed his love of the details of 
homely life, his accurate and realistic description of natural lands¬ 
capes, and the warm, yet gentle humanity which led him to support 
and love the underdog, all foreshadow Wordsworth, though he 
lacks the latter’s burning faith and depth of vision. His lyric gift, 
all too rarely seen among the great quililics of his didactic and 
satirical verse, was another quality which linked him with the age 
that was to come rather than that which was passing away.” $ 


Q. 18. Give a brief account of Oliver Goldsmith’s poetical 

works. 

Aas. Oliver Goldsmith (1728—1774) wrote a number of 
poems. His first poem. The Traveller (1764), deals with his wander¬ 
ings through Europe. The poem, about four hundred lines in length 
is written In the heroic couplet, and is a series of descriptions 
and criticisms of the places and peoples of which he had experience. 
It contains descriptive passages of considerable beauty phrased 
in simple language, and the couplet is melodious and polished. 
The poem has his characteristic charm and grace, and reveals a 
clear perception of tne suffering of the poor, where “laws grind 
the poor, and rich men make the laws. ” In this poem he abides 
by tne old neroic couplet, aad to that extent he is Pope’s pupil; 
but it is in his fresh, clear, truthful descriptions of natural scenery 
that We note in him one of the tendencies of the best poets of 

t Albert. B.; A History of English Literature. 
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the last half of the eighteenth century. It is undoubtedly a long 
p >cm; and along with Johnson’s Vanity of Human Wishes is remni- 
«cent of Pope’s Putt orals. The diction is closely modelled on Pope’s 
early attempt in the Pastorals , but occasionally there is a more 
muscular line, as when Goldsmith well describes Holland as the 
country : 

Where the broad ocean leans against the land. 

The following are the chief characteristics of The Traveller : — 

It is a didactic poem, and it aims like the poems of 
Alexandar Pope, at the teaching of some philosophic truths. It is 
in fact a versified pamphlet on the physical, social and political 
conditions of various European nations. Its clear purpose is to 
establish the proposition that, when all things are taken into 
account and advantages and disadvantages are duly tabulated and 
balanced, though perfect happiness and felicity are nowhere to be 
found, one country offers to a wiseman as good a chance of happi¬ 
ness as another. This is the didactic or teaching purpose of the 
poem. But we must bear in mind that The Traveller, is by no means 
badly and completely didactic. No doubt the thesis is set out, the 
ethical and economic views of the writer are expounded, yet the 
text of -he Traveller is continually made an excuse for digressions 
of a highly poetic character. The argument is a thread upon 
which Goldsmith strings his reminiscences and reflections, and 
these are marked by the essentially romantic quality of strong in¬ 
dividual feeling or intense subjectivity. 

In the Traveller , Goldsmith puts much of emotion and 
feeling. There is nothing of the cold, glittering intellectuality and 
often cynical worldiness of the school of Pope in the Traveller. 
There is much in both the Traveller and The Deserted Village, 
which tells us that the heart is once more asserting its rights to be 
heard, and that men are beginning to drink freely again from the 
well spring of the emotional life. 

The Traveller is remarkable for its deep melody. There 
is the soft musical sound that pervades the whole composition. 
Where, indeed, in the English language of the eighteenth century 
could one find mote graceful melody than in ( these lines of the 
Traveller : 

The naked negro, panting at the line. 
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Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine, 

Basks in the glare; or stems the tepid wave. 

And thanks his gods for all the good they gave. 

Another characteristic of the Traveller is the extraordinary 
choiceness and conciseness of the diction, /. e. the language, which 
instead of suggesting pedantry or affectation, betrays on the con¬ 
trary nothing but delightful ease and grace. 

The Traveller is highly pictorial and picturesque, because it 
brings before us fleeting pictures of the various countries of 
Europe. We forget the philosophic aspect of the poem in watch¬ 
ing the successive and delightful pictures that he calls up before 
the imagination. Italy with its rich scenes of Nature, Switzerland 
with its hard toiling peasants, Holland with its sea and slavery, 
France with its drollery and gay display, and England with its 
proud persons full of the zeal for freedom, come dancing before 
our eyes as we pass from one description to another. Thus the 
pictorial quality of the peom is worthy of recognition. Such 
pictures 

As in those domes where Caesars once bore away 
Defaced by time , and tottering in decay , 

There m the ruin , heedless of the dead , 

The shelter-seeking peas mts builds his shed ; 

And, wondering man could want the larger pile ; 

Exults , and owns his cottage with a smile. 
are common in the Traveller. 

The poem is equally remarkable for its patriotic fervour, 
and proclaims Goldsmith as a patriot. We notice the blaze of 
patriotic idealism when the poet talks about England. Goldsmith 
writes of bright streams and spacious lawns of England, avoiding 
the poverty-stricken, the sick and squalid scenes of Fleetstzeet 
dens which he knew so well. The pride of the poet does not allow 
him to give any place to the seamy side of English life. Hi9 
patriotism swells out when he describes the people of England — 
Stern o'er each bosom reason holds her state. 

With daring aims irregularly great ; 

Pride in their port, defiance in their eyes, 

1 see the lords of human kind pass by. 
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Some of the couplets of this poem have become subjects of 
quotation. Some of them are like maxims. We have such beauti¬ 
fully piescnted thoughts in so fine couplets as— 

Till carried to excess in each domain, 

This favourite good begets peculiar pain. 

and 

Vain, very vain , my weary search to find. 

That bliss which only centres in the mind. 

Goldsmith gives special attention to nature and simple 
life of the rural areas in the Travel lei, and by doing so he cuts off 
his link with the classical school of Pope. The beautiful sights 
and scenes of Italy, where nature had its seat, are presented by 
Goldsmith with a peculiar gusto, which he had not seen anywhere 
in Pope’s poetry. How nicely Nature is presented in the Traveller 
can be gathered from the following lines taken from the descrip¬ 
tion of Italy— 

Could Nature*s bounty satisfy the breast , 

The sons of Italy were surely blest, 

Whatever fruits in different climes were found. 

That proudly rise or humbly court the ground ; 

Whatever blooms in torrid tracks appear; 

Whose bright succession decks the varied year ; 

Whatever sweets salute the northern sky, 

With vernal lines, that blossom but to die ; 

These, here disporting, own the kindred soil. 

Nor ask luxuriance from the planter’s soil ; 

While seal-born gales their gelid wings expand. 

To winno fragrance round the smiling land. 

Goldsmith exhibits his deep sympathies with the peasants 
and simple people in the Traveller, and thereby he prepares the 
way for Wordsworth who wrote about shepherds and people 
living in the cottages. Goldsmith’s sympathy with the Swiss 
peasants is an indicator of his broad humanity in the poem How 
nicely does the poet describe the Swiss peasant is gathered from 
the following couplet — 

Cheerful at morn, he wakes from short repose , 

Breathes the keen air, and carols as he goes . 

In The Traveller this humanitarianism of Goldsmith is 
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clearly revealed. 

Lastly, the poem is auto-biographical in character. It tells 
us about Goldsmith’s own experiences, and is intensely subjective 
in character. Doubts are expressed that the experience contained 
in lines 243 254, is not drawn from real experience. But here 

on this point we have the authorised opinion of W. H. Sharp, 
who says, “ with most writers, perhaps, it would be by no means 
safe to do so ; but Goldsmith went so little outside his own life in 
his writings ; that a striking episode like the one referred in lines 
243—254, is much more likely to have been autobiographical than 
purely imaginary, especially when we find a similar narrative put 
in the mouth of George Primrose in the Vic ir of Wakefield The 
charm of the poem lies in its subjective character * We may 
not agree with Goldsmith’s sweeping criticism of the various 
nations, for a fiurc-player could not have an access to the finest 
society of the various countries that he has judged, yet the charm 
of the posm is not lessened by his judgements. 

The poem is really a masterpiece of genius. It is not 
probable that Goldsn.ith gained any pecuniary benefit from the 
growing popularity of the little book; but he had “struck for 
honest fame,” and that was now coming to him. The Traveller 
and the Deserted Village will always be considered Goldsmith’s 
finest work in poetry. 

Goldsmith's another important poem is The Deserted 
Village which appeared in 1770- It is longer and more elaborate 
than its forerunner, which in many respects it closely resembles. 
“It is of course open to the objection which has been raised 
against it. that of combining in one picture the consequences of 
Irish eviction and Bnglish enclosures, which did not in fact exist. 
But it is more to the point to recognise that the point was in 
advance of the conscience of his age in seeing the grave social 
drawbacks of the agricultural revolution.” f It abounds in 
charming pictures of village life and contains melancholy per¬ 
sonal reflections. Touching and pathetic as much of it is, a strain 
of cheerfulness runs through it, as through all Goldsmith's works, 

* Goldsmith here seems to justify Hegel’s assertion that a poet should make 
his own life a poem. 

t R. C. Churchill; English Literature of the Eighteenth Century. 
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which is perhaps one reason why the reader is more apt to 
admire the delicate beauty of the descriptive portions and be 
deeply stirred by those which are meant to move him to tears. 
This poem is eminently suitable for learning by heart, either in 
whole or in part, and it is one of the beautiful poems which are 
not spoiled for the learner by the process. Its freedom from 
subtlety, its simple diction and melodious versification, are things 
which the young can enjoy, and of which their eldecs do 
not tire. 

The D°seited Village is a postoral lyric that possesses in 
its finest lines no artifice but the genuine emotion that beats into 
rhythm the ecstasy of beholding the joys of peasantry, the pathos 
of seeing those joys pass into sorrows, and the indignation which 
is hot against a government that has made laws to grind the poor 
and elevate the rich : 

III fares the land , to hastening ills a prey , 

Where wealth accumulates , and men decav : 

Princes and lords may flourish , or may fade, 

A breath can make them , as a breath has made , 

But a bold peasantry , their country's pride , 

When once destroy'd, can never be supplied. 

Goldsmith’s lines are at times as virulent and bitter in 
protest against the social evils of his day as those of Milton and 
Shelley when they called down fire from heaven on blind mouths, 
sons of Belial, herded wolves, obscene ravens, and vultures “ who 
feed where desolation first has fed.” He hangs crape on his 
imagery not only to set off hatred against injustice and greed of the 
luxurious rich, but also to set off in sparkling colours crystal tears 
dropped for true love’s sake. There is only one poet with whom 
we can compare Goldsmith in power of inimitable tender pathos 
and that poet is Cowper The note of pathos is struck with a 
moving pen, and it is best found in the part of The Deserted 
Village where the agony of eighteen years is expressed in hoping 
that at some time he might return to die amid the scenes of his 
childhood. We feel that he is choking down the tears in that 
plaintive refrain, *1 still had hopes,* which makes the passage not 
only the very quintessence of lyricism, but also the finest he ever 
wrote-*— 
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In all my wanderings round the world of care. 

In all my griefs—and God has given my share 
I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown. 

Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down ; 

To husband our life's taper at the close. 

And keep the flame from wasting by repose, 

I still had hopes for pride attends us still. 

Amidst the swains to show my book-Iearn’d still. 

Around my fire an evening group to drow. 

And tell of all I felt, and all I saw. 

And, as an hare whom hounds and horns pursue 
Pants to the place from whence at first she flew, 

I stilt had hopes, my long vexations past, 
here to return—and die at home at last. 

The feelings expressed in the above lines had also been 
presented by Golsmith in The Citizen of the World where he wrote, 
“There is something so seducing in all th«>t spot in which we first 
had existence. Whatever vicissitudes we experience in life, how¬ 
ever toil, or wheresoever we wander, our fatigued wishes still 
recur to home for tranquillity; we long to die in that spot which 
gave us birth, and in that pleasing expectation find an opiate for 
every calamity.” Irving expresses the thought of Goldsmith in his 
Stratford-on-Avon, “And when the weary heart and failing head 
begin to warn him that the evening of life is drawing on, he turns 
as fondly as does the infant to the mother's arms to sink to sleep 
in the bosom of the scene of his childhood The description of the 
village—Auburn s 

Sweet Auburn / loveliest village of the plain 
Where health and plenty cheer'd the labouring swain 
Where smllling spring its earliest visit paid 
And parting summer's lingering blooms delay'd. 
is exquisitely charming. The portraits of the village preacher 
and the village master have become memorable pieces and are 
temembred for their simplicity and sympathy. . The village 
peaches 

Was to all the country dear. 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year. 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race 
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Unpractised he to fawn, or seek for power . • 

The village school master is no less pleasing : 

In arguing, too, the parson owned h >s skill 
For even tho* vanquished, he could argue still 
While words of learned length and thundering sound 
Amaze'd the gazing rustics rang'd around; 

And still they gaz'd and still the wonder xrew , 

That one small head could carry all he knew. 

The iofty idea of the function of poetry, sweet poetry, thal 
loveliest mind—makes us ask where is there another poem com¬ 
parable to it in exquisitely chiselled imagery , in white-heat struck 
out phrases, in elegance of diction, and softness of numbers. We 
reluctantly leave a poem which is so arrayed in nature’s simplest 
charms as to stir the fountains of those early, deep remembrances 
that turn ail our past to pain. The emotional technique of the 
whole poem is explained by this couplet— 

To me more dear, congenial to my heart 
One native charm , than all the gloss of art. 

Commenting upon The Deserted Village Dr Whiteford 
observes, «*The idyllic pastoral, after receiving two years of care¬ 
ful revision, was published on May 26, 1770. The poem pulsates 
far more strongly with romanticism than The Traveller . The heroic 
couplets of Pope and Johnson lose their mechanical click as they 
are oiled by the feeling of aspiration and longing. The monoto¬ 
nous metre responds to soul-rhythm by being forced to sustain 
fine descriptions of nature, excellence in character portrayal, and 
vibrating warmth of an emotion which is genuine. Its romantic 
pathos and ideal beauty will always remain the despair of posterity 
to understand or to reproduce. Pope and Johnson would have 
wrecked the theme by their machanics, and no poet of the Roman¬ 
tic period, with the exception of Cowper, ever grafted such blo¬ 
ssoming branch on the stump of Classicism. If one throws aside 
Goldsmith’s economic theories and didacticism, the pastoral 
remains the most genuinely charming masterpiece among all the 
English lyrics.” “The Deserted Village" says R. C- Churchill, M rc- 
6Mfos a most impressive poem and probably the beat of all 
Gdldamith’s varied works.” 
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Besides composing the two longer poems, The Traveller 
and The Deserted Village , Goldsmith had to his credit a number 
of short and long poems of rare beauty and charm. The Hermit 
is an interesting narrative poem of love that comes in the Vicar of 
Wakefield . In this poem the poet nicely narrates the love of Edwin 
and Angelina. The lady Angelina had discarded Edwin when he 
had approached her with importunities of love. Being disappoin¬ 
ted, Edwin went into retirement in an exile and then it was given 
out that he had met his end. Touched with remorse, Angelina, 
who had actually some feeling of love foe Edwin went out it) 
search of her lover who might be living. She came to a Hermit’s 
cottage in her wandering. The hermit entertained her and heard 
with rapt attention the story of her love. Then to the great sur¬ 
prise of the lady, the hermit revealed himself as Edwin and two 
lovers were happily united promising to live together for years 
to come: 

Turn Angelina, ever dear 

My charmer turn to see 

Thy own , thy long dost Edwin here , 

Restor'd to love and thee. 

Thus led me hold thee to my heart 

Aud every care resign 

And shall we never , never part. 

My life—my all that's mine. 

It is a touching story of love and ultimately culminates 
into the happy union of the two lovers. It is in this poem that 
we come across familar lines of Goldsmith— 

And what is friendship but a name , 

A charm that lulls to sleep, 

A shade that follows wealth or fame 
But leaves the wretch to weep. 

Goldsmith composed a few elegiac poems of which An 
Elegy On the Death of A Mad dog. An Elegy on That Glory Of 
Her Sex Mrs. Mary Blaize , Epitah on Or. Parnell are worthy of 
notice. They have in them all the tricks of classicism and appear 
to be a school boy’s attempt in versification. But the tender 
ness and humanity of Goldsmith peep out in these short 
elegies. 
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The satirical force of classical poetry to which Goldsmith 
still clung finds expression in Retaliation , a satirical poem attack¬ 
ing a number of popular figures of the day who had dared to 
raise their finger against Goldsmith in one way or the other in 
a good humoured vein. 

The poem Retaliation was published on April 19th, two 
weeks after the death of Goldsmith, and was occasioned, accord¬ 
ing to Mitford by the following occurrence : “Dr. Goldsmith and 
some of his friends occasionally dined at the St. Jame’s coffee¬ 
house. One day it was proposed to write epitaphs on him. 
Garrick, wrote offhand, with a good deal of humour, an epitaph 
on Goldsmith with the words— 

Here lies Nolly Goldsmith, for shortness called Not, 

Who wrote like an angel, but talked like poor Poll . 

Johnson and Burke did not write epitaphs.” 

Goldsmitd retaliated at the next meeting at which for the 
last time he enjoyed the company of his friends. In the Retaliation , 
Goldsmith has presented his various friends in a satirical vein 
though the good humour of the poet comes out in every portrait. 
The lines that Goldsmith has composed on Edmund Burke and 
Garrick are worthy of quotation and ought to be learnt by heart— 

Here lies our good Edmund, whose genius was such » 

We scarely can praise it or blame it too much; 

Who, born for the universe narrow’d his mind 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind , 

Though fraught with all learning, yet straining his throat 
To persuade Tommy Townahend to lend him a vote; 

Who to deep for his hearers, still went on refining , 

And thought of convincing, while they thought of dinning. 
Though equal to all things, for all things nnfit , 

Too ntcefor a statesman , too proud for a wit , 

For a patriot too cool for a drudge disobedient 
And too fond of the right to pursue the expedient 
Here lies David Garrick, describe him who can , 

And wbidgement of all that was pleant In mem. 

An actor confessed without rival to shine. 

As a wit, if not first. In the very first line. 

He cast off his friends, as a huntsman his pack 
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For he knew when he pleased, he could whistle them back. 
Of praise a mere glutton, he swallowed what came 
And the puff of a dunce he mistook it for fame . 


Q 19. What was the contribution of Goldsmith to the poetry 
of the Romantic Revival ? 

OR 

What qualities of classicism and romanticism are found in 
Goldsmith’s poetry ? 

Ana. Goldsmith stood midway between the two schools of 
poetry, sharing in part the gifts of both the schools of poetry. 
Behind him lay the school of Alexander Pope, that great veteran 
artist and poet, who claimed that poetry should appeal to the 
intellect rather than to the imagination; that poetry should dis¬ 
card all passions and emotions; and should have an appeal to the 
reason of man, and that ppetry should be of great men living in 
palaces and splendid houses rather than of poor persons in cotta¬ 
ges and huts; and that poetry should deal more with man and 
less with nature, and finally, poetry must come in the heroic 
couplet and should take up that form with the object of teaching 
good lessons to the readers. Such was the school of Alexander 
Pope, who was the leader cf the new set of poets like Gray, 
Collins, Cowper etc. Ahead of Goldsmith, and even during his 
life-time were becoming visible the signs of a new school, headed 
by William Blake and William Wordsworth, who were out to 
proclaim that the poetic canons laid down by Alexander Pope 
were all false and that poetry should have a new set of principles 
and rituals for its guidance. The leaders of the new school were 
of the view that poetry should appeal more to the imagination 
than to the intellect, that poetry should be rich in emotions, 
passions, and feelings, and that poetry should deal with the lives 
of simple people living in cottages and huts in a simple language, 
that poetry should take us to untravelled regions of fancy and 
imagination, and should adore nature, and finally. Instead of 
living circumscribed within the limits of the heroic couplet, it 
should tap up all metrical forms, such as the Blank Verse, the 
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Spenserian stanza, the irregular ode-lines etc. In this way the 
pioneers of the new school were propagating new principles for 
poetic composition which went quite against the principles of 
of Alexander Pope, who had exercised an unquestioned control 
over the English public for more than thirty years. 

Goldsmith stood midway between these two schools. He 
had his one foot in the school of Pope, and another in that of 
Blake and Wordsworth. He owed allegiance to two masters, one 
dead, and the other yet to gain his day. Goldsmith's other 
brother poets were also of the same type. Gray and Collins 
shared qualities with Goldsmith and their poetry reflected strains 
of both the schools. Some of the other poets went two steps 
further and became followers of Blake and Wordsworth. 

Cowper, Burns, and Crabbe allied themselves more strongly 
with Blake and his party, and cut off their relations with the 
leaders of the classical school over whom Pope had presided with 
his Augustan grandeur. Thomson in his Season*, Crabbe in his 
Village and descriptions of the country, Cowper in Village 
Calender and Burns in sketches of Scottish life were inspiring 
poets of this transition period to come along with the poets of the 
new school and leave the classicists to their fate. 

tout Goldsmith, with all his respect for bis brother 
poets, could not be completely won over to the new school of 
romantic poets, as the followers of Blake and Wordsworth chose 
to style themselves in contrast to thc'classical school of Alexander 
Pope. Goldsmith wrote his famous ‘Traveller*, ‘Deserted Village,* 
‘Hermit* and ‘Retaliation*, and these constitute his work as a poet. 

In tnese. Goldsmith comes out as a follower of Pope as well as 
of Blake. 

Let us now trace the Popian or classical qualities 1 n 
Goldsmith’s poetry. In all his ideals and criteria of literature. 
Goldsmith was indeed one of the stoutest supporters of the classical 
ochool. Admiring the age of Alexander Pope, he writes at one 
place in the *Bee% "Some have looked back upop the writers of the 
time of Elizabeth as the true standard for future imitation, 
V7ere I to be permitted to offer an opinion on this subject, I 
should readily give my vote for the reign of Queen Anne (time 
«l Alexander Pope) or some years before that period. It was 
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then that taste was united with genius and as before our writers 
were charmed with their strength of thinking so more than they 
were pleased with strength and grace united." These sentences 
may fairly be taken as a confession of his faith. In all his critical 
principles Goldsmith was a consistent classicist. He belonged 
as far as principles of poetry go, to the school of Pope. Let us 
consider first the question of form. Here Goldsmith's Conserva¬ 
tism is, of course, very obvious. For him the classical couplet, the 
form adopted in ‘Traveller*, was the one proper vehicle for the 
highest kind of poetry, the didactic poetry. He did not in the 
least disguise his antipathy to the metrical experiments in which 
some of his contemporaries thought fit to indulge, and particular¬ 
ly to blank verse, which he denounced as pedantic and inharmo¬ 
nious. He wrote his poems in the regular Augustan couplet. In 
this use of the ‘Heroic Couplet', Goldsmith was still the follower 
of Alexander Pope, 

The language used by Goldsmith in poetry was In accor¬ 
dance with the rules set up by Pope. Goldsmith's vocabulary 
and language in poetry was also artificial, unnatural, and stilted, 
like that of Alexander Pape. He indulged in stilted, pompous and 
Latinized words and showed a great love for abstractions and 
personifications, which were loved by Pope. Again and again 
he substituted for the direct and natural expression, some 
grandiose circumlocution which linked him with the school of 
Pope. For example, he used ‘Attic warbler* for the nightingale, 
‘angel for the finny prey' for fish, and to him poultry were 
“household feathery people,” and the homely wish “God rest his 
soul," was inflated into “Eternal blessings on his shade attend." 
Now, as tbe reader will see for himself, Goldsmith occasionally 
lapses into this kind of ‘inane phraseology,* as Wordsworth 
called it, and this was exactly tbe poetic diction of the school of 
Pope—“rhetorical, ornate, and poetically quite false" as Matthew 
Arnold put it. 

Goldsmith retained the didactic or teaching element in his 
poetry, and thereby he kept up his link with Pope and his followers. 
His poems, chiefly ‘The Traveller* and ‘The Deserted Village,’ arc 
philosophical and didactic. They are written around definite 
thesis, which they expound, discuss and illustrate, and the primary 
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appeal of both these poems is to the intellect. Let us note some 
of the didactic lines in the‘Traveller’and‘Deserted Village. Fox 
example, in the ‘Traveller* Goldsmith writes— 

And wiser he, whose sympathetic mind 
Exults in all the good of all mankind. 
and another place, he concludes his teaching by saying— 

Vain, very vain, my weary search to find 
That bliss which only centres in the mind 
Still to ourselves in every place consigned. 

Our own felietty we make or find. 

These lines show the didactic strain in Goldsmith’s poetry 
and he is the true follower of Pope in this line. In one respect 
more. Goldsmith was the close follower of Pope. Like his master 
who showed his genius in the ‘Dunciad* Goldsmith exhibited his 
power of writing satiric poetry, in his ‘Retaliation.’ The pictures of 
Burke, Garrick, and others in ‘Retaliation* are pungent, sharp and 
satirical in tone and style. ‘Retaliation’ has been recognised as the 
4( most mischievous, and the most playful, the friendiest and the 
faithfulest of satires.” About Burke, Goldsmith wrote in a satirical 
manner, quite in the style of Dryden and Pope : 

Here lies our good Edmund, whose genius was such. 

We scarcely can praise or blame it too much; 

Who, born for the universe, narrowed his mind, 

Aud to party gave up what was meant for mankind. 

Who too deep for his hearers, still went on refining , 

And thought of convincing, while they thought of dining. 
Similar are the satiric attacks on Garrick, Cumberland etc. 
and by writing this satiric poem. Goldsmith allied himself 
with Alexander Pope. In these above mentioned qualities, 
then. Goldsmith was a classicist and a close follower of 
Alexander Pope. 

But in many other respects he broke his bonds with Pope, 
and came over to the side of Romantic poets. Goldsmith’s critical 
theories were one thing; his poetic temperament was another, and 
happily for us, his temperament prevailed against his theories. In 
many respects, therefore. Goldsmith goes with the Romanticists 
of the later 18th century. 

Goldsmith is not wholly didactic like the Classicists. No 
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doubt, ‘The Traveller' and ‘The Deserted Village' are didactic in 
tone, by virtue of their ethical principle, but as W. H. Hudson 
observes, “the text is continually made an excuse for digressions 
of a highly poetic character.* The argument of these poems is thin 
and reflection is the most important part. Hence Goldsmith, by 
virtue of his poetic descriptions, becomes one with the Romantic 
poets. Further in Goldsmith's poetry there is plenty of emotion 
and feeling, which had been discarded by Pope and his followers. 
His poetry does not appeal to cold intellect but to imagination, 
emotions, and feelings of the readers' heart. In Goldsmith we 
have enough scope for sensibility and emotional excitement. Both 
the ‘Traveller* and the ‘Deserted Village* are indeed warm with 
what Swinburne, in writing of them called, “a priceless and 
adorable power of sweet human emotion.” There is nothing in 
either of them to suggest, save by complete contrast, the cold, 
glittering, intellectual and often cynical worldliness of the 
Augustans; there is much in both to tell us that the heart is once 
asserting its right to be heard, and that men are beginning to 
drink freely again from the well-springs of emotional life. 

Goldsmith’s treatment of nature and rural existence is 
romantic. Augustan literature, or the school of Pope, had no 
care for nature. It had concerned itself almost exclusively with 
the things which interested people in the drawing room and the 
coffee-house. It had no interest in real English fields and lanes. 
Goldsmith has a love for nature, and in his poetry, we have 
beautiful pictures of natural beauty. In his poetry the rising 
love of nature and rural simplicity is distinctly felt. In the 
‘Traveller* we have beautiful descriptions of nature, where the 
poet excels the classical poets. While describing Italy, the poet 
writes about nature— 

Whatever blooms In torrid tracks appear , 

Whose bright succession decks the varied year , 

Whatever sweets salute the northern sky 
With vernal lines , that bloosom but to die . 

The sympathy of the poet for the simple people of 
the.'Deserted Village,* and the simple peasants of Switzerland in 
the ‘Traveller* connects him with Wordsworth. Goldsmith has 
V *W.H. Hudson : An Outline History of English Literatura. 
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discarded the adoration of the rich. His heart moves with 
sympathy at the sight of suffering people, and he idealizes the 
lives of the simple people. Like Gray, another poet of the same 
time, Goldsmith finds a congenial theme for verse in phases of 
human existence from which the Augustans would have turned 
with chilly indifference or open contempt. Like Gray, Goldsmith 
discovered a rich source of inspiration in “the short and simple 
annals of the poor.” 

In these various ways Goldsmith can be bracketted with the 
coming romantic poets of the XIX century. The fact is that his 
temperament was romantic, though by nature, he desired to main¬ 
tain his relations with the classical school of Pope. Goldsmith is 
the poet of the transition time, and we can reckon him among the 
pre-romantic poets of the eighteeth century. 


Q. 20. Give a brief account of the development of Gray's 
poetic genius and comment upon the quality of his poetic productions. 

Ans. Gray is one of the authors who have been more 
read than written about, and criticism in his case is scarce.* 
His work is so diverse that it is not easy to recognise it as the 
expression of a single personality. He has left behind hardly a 
dozen memorable poems, but among this dozen we come across 
light verse and serious verse ; reflcccive and dramatic, a sonnet 
on the death of a friend, and an ode composed to celebrate the 
instalation of a chancellor of Cambridge University. 

The poems of Gray are divided into three periods, marking 
the poet's emancipation from the thraldom of classicism to the 
freedom of romanticism. Gray’s poetic career began in 1742. 
During this year be wrote a fragment of a Thomsonian tragedy 
Agripplne, his odes On Spring, On a Distant Prospect of Eton College 
and Hymn to Adversity . These poems reveal two suggestive 
things : first, the appearance of that melancholy which characte¬ 
rizes ail the poetry of the period ; and second, the study of nature, 
not for its own beauty or truth, but rather as a suitable back- 
* After Edmund Gosse** famous book on ‘Gray* in English Men of Letter 
Series (1882), we have only one standard biography ‘Thomas Gray' (1955) 
by R. W. Ketton-Cremcr (Cambr.dge University Press). 
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ground for the play of human emotions. In each poem ‘sentiment 
leads to reflection and reflection to a moral.' 

The Ode on the Spring is inspired by the spectacle of a 
fine day in early spring, with the buds hastening to open and the 
insects busily humming. Hymn to Adversity is sterner in tone. 
Adversity is a trial sent by God to school us to virtue, if we arc 
strong enough to profit by it. The Eton College Ode shows Gray 
surveying the scenes of his youth and observing the unthinking 
happiness of childhood through the eyes of a disillusioned matu¬ 
rity. With a sad irony he draws his conclusion : 

Where ignorance is bliss , 9 its folly to be wise . 

In the second period which began in 1750, Gray wrote The 
Elegy Written in a Country Churchy ard. The Elegy is the supreme 
expression of his poetic genius. The feelings it expresses are so 
universal, and the phrasing so perfect, that it is difficult not to 
regard it a thing which has always existed. The Elegy is un¬ 
doubtedly the most popular work of Gray. As Swinburne says, 
“ It is by the ‘Elegy' that Gray holds for all ages to come his 
unassailable and sovereign station." Commenting on the Elegy 
Lovett and Moody observe : “ The Elegy , perhaps the most widely 

known and loved of English poems, is the finest flower of that 
literature of melancholy which Milton's H Penseroso , acting upon 
the awakening romantic sense of the second quarter of the eight¬ 
eenth century, brought forth in remarkable profusion A large 
part of the charm of the ‘Elegy' comes from the poet's personal, 
sensitive approach to his subject. He lingers in the churchyard, 
noting the signs of approaching nightfall, until the atmosphere of 
twilight musing is established, after which his reflections upon life 
and death have a tone of sad and intimate sincerity. In its recog¬ 
nition of the dignity of simple lives close to the soil, and in its 
sympathy with their fate, the Elegy looks forward to the humani¬ 
tarian enthusiasm which marked the later phases of romantic 
poetry.” 

The two other well-known poems of his second period ate 
Pindaric Odes—‘The Progress of Poesy* and ‘The Bard’. ‘The Pro¬ 
gress of Poesy ' is really a poem on the history or poetry. Gray 
begins by celebrating the power of poetry in general, discussing 
the manner in which it subdues war and passion and expresses joy 
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and love. Then he speaks of the origin of poetry showing that 
not even barbarians are deprived of it. He describes its progress 
in Greece, Rome and England. He speaks of his own time, and 
in modest language, of himself as an aspirant to poetic honours. 
A certain sadness is evident in spite of the effort to suggest poetic 
triumphs, and the poem ends on a note of depression. A great 
change in the idea of the function of poetry is suggested by Gray’s 
remark that poetry was to be found among barbarian people, and 
was not merely an ‘art/ practised only by ‘civilized* nations. 
This illustrates one phase of Gray’s romanticism. Like Keats’s 
‘Ode on a Grecian Urn*, ‘The Progress of Poesy’ is a meditation 
about fundamental significance of art. But unlike Keats, in this 
poem there is nothing of that transcendental vision which makes 
art an expression of ultimate spiritual reality, where Truth is the 
same as Beauty and Beauty the same as truth. His reference to 
Dryden and his slight touch of patronage in referring to Shakespeare 
show that he had not entirely lost contact with the school of Pope. 

‘The Bard* is closely associated with Celtic mythology. The 
piece is founded on the command of Edward 1 that all the bards 
should be killed. The last of the Druids prophesise to Edward I 
the misfortunes that are to overtake his line. In a sort of murky 
magnificence, names and events heavy with romantic and historic 
association pass in pageant before us. Several centuries of English 
history are compressed in somewhat difficult allusions. The con¬ 
clusion suggests that England shall be ruled by the sovereigns of 
Welsh descent (Tudors), and with the Celtic blood of the kings 
the Celtic spirit of poetry shall come again. The bard thus hails 
the Elizabethan poets as successors. The whole poem is powerful 
and dramatic, though marred to a certain extent by its difficulty 
of allusion and over-abundance of abstraction. In his effort to con¬ 
centrate his allusion into one polished, pregrant phrase. Gray 
leaves out the facts which will make the allusion intelligible: 

The bristled Boar in infant gore , 

Wailows beneath the thorny shade . 

The allusion refers to Richard Ill’s death at the battle of 
Bosworth, but the common reader cannot easily follow it. “Gray 
seems at moment to forget” says Lord David Cecil* “the difference 
between a poem and a conundrum.” 
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Another significant poem of this period is the burlesque 
Ode on the Death of a Favourite Cat . The poem exhibits Gray’s 
comic or humorous side. The poem tells us how a cat in search 
for a fish in a tub got drowned and felt sorry for her greed. Bven 
a humorous poem has a note of moral attached to it quite in the 
manner and style of Eighteenth Century poets. 

In the third period Gray turns momentarily from his 
Welsh material and reveals a ne v field of romantic intesest in two 
Norse poems: The Fatal Sitters, and The Descent of Odin . In these 
be reveals himself as an ardent lover of nature and the pictures¬ 
que. These poems mark the end of Gray’s poetic career. During 
the course of thirty years he could not produce much. Inspite of 
this slender poetic output Gray is regarded as one of the greatest 
poets of his age. ‘He never spoke out* declared Matthew Arnold 
because “Gray fell upon an age of prose, when a sort of spiritual 
east wind was blowing,” under whose influence his genius could 
not flower; that he would have been ‘another man* if he had been 
born in the same year as Milton, when the spirit of Elizabethan 
age still lived on. or in the same year as Burns, when he could 
have enjoyed the advantage of witnessing the French Revolution.” 
This view-point of Matthew Arnold is not accepted by Ketton- 
Cremer who remarks, “I cannot feel there is likely to be wide 
agreement now-a-days with Arnold’s view that Gray would have 
been a different sort of man if he had lived in a different period 
of history. As he was aware from his early years, there were deep- 
seated differences of temperament between himself and the majo¬ 
rity of other men. There was the further handicap of indifferent 
physical health; there was the lifelong melancholy whose workings 
he understood so well: 

To each his sufferings all are men 

Condemen’d alike to groan . 

There would have been no remedy for Gray *s particular suffering 
in the spiritual climate of any other age.":): 


t R. W. Ketton- Owner: 'Thomas Gray’ A Biography, (1955) 

Cambridge University Press. 
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Q. 21. Whit are the salient characteristics of Gray's poetry ? 

Ana. Thom a 8 Gray was the most important poetical figure 
in English Literature between Pope and Wordsworth. He was the 
author of the famou s Elegy Written In the Country Churchyard , 
1 he Bard and The Progress of Poesy . Gray is perhaps the only 
poet except Coleridge, who has earned a permanent place among 
English poets inspite of his meagre production in poetry. Gray is 
perhaps the least productive of all the greater English poets. No 
man has won so large a reputation with so small an amount of 
work. His work in poetry is very slender, but whatever is left 
behind by him is of supreme worth and value. In the opinion 
of Tovey what Gray has written is, “the little gold, instead of 
much silver.” “In all that he has left”, says the same critic, 
“there is independence, sincerity, thoroughness, the highest 
example of the critical spirit, a type of how good work of any 
kind should be done.” Regarding this scantiness of Gray’s poetry 
several opinions have been expressed, but the primary reason 
why gray could not produce much was perhaps the fact that he 
was an artist and abhorred publicity and popularity. He hated 
to be dragged out from his scholarly seclusion and evidently 
preferred complete obscurity to any noisy public reputation. 

Whatever other reasons might have been for this slow 
output. Gray was admired by poets and readers during his times 
and the admiration has increased with the passage of time. 
Cowper expresses his appreciation of Gray in the following words; 
“ I have been reading Gray’s works, and think him the only poet 
since Shakespeare entitled to the character of sublime. Perhaps 
you will remember that I once had a different opinion of him. 
I was prejudiced.” Adam Smith says; “Gray joins to the subli¬ 
mity of Milton, the elegance and harmony of Pope; and nothing 
is wanting to render him, perhaps, the first poet in the English. 
language, but to have written a little more.” And, to com* 
nearer to our own times. Sir James Mackintosh speaks of Gray 
thus “ Of all English poets he was the most finished artist. He 
attained the highest degree of splendour of which poetical style 
seemed to be capable.” 

The poetry of Gray is broadly divided into three periods/ In 
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the first period he wrote several minor poems of which the best are 
his Hymn to Adversity and The Odes to Spring and On a Distant 
Prospect of Eton College . In the second period he wrote The 
Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard and this production of 
Gray alone is sufficient to give him an honoured place among 
English poets. Two other well known poems of the second period 
are the two Pindaric Odes i.e. The Progress of Poesy and The Bard . 
In the third period Gray turned momentarily from his Welsh 
material and revealed the new field of romantic interest in two 
Norse Poems: The Fatal Sisters and The Descent of Odin. In Gray’s 
poetry we notice the following chiefs merits: — 

1. Sentiment and Emotion :—In Gray’s poetry we have 
glimpses of sentiment and emotion which later on were cultivated 
with great care and devotion by the romantic poets. In the earlier 
poems of Gray there is the touch of cold intellectuality but from 
the publication of ‘The Elegy’ onwards to ‘The Decent of the 
Odin’, the emotional and the sentimental tone gets the upper hand 
and the poems written after 1750 are coloured by emotion and 
sentiment. ‘The Elegy' owes its popularity and its undying appeal 
to his luxury of soft sentiment which finds an echo in every heart. 
‘The Progress of Poesy*, and patticulary ‘The Bard' are written on 
themes which have an emotional basis, which liberate the imagi¬ 
nation to “ climes beyond the solar path" or to “ steep of 
Snowdon's shaggy side." In the words of Phelps, “ The poetry of 
Gray abounds in all the seeds of coming age, it is wholly animated 
by emotions which around it are preparing the rejuvenation of 
literature." f 

2. Originality of Themes In Gray's poetry we have 
for the first time a departure from the treatment of town life 
poetry. Poetry of the classical school written under the inspiration 
of Pope was purely concerned with the depiction of the town life, 
and the fashions of the ladies and the courtiers. Gray was the first 
poet who turned his attention to other directions and Instead of 
dealing with the beaten track of town life concentrated his 
attention on the Middle Ages and the Norse and Scandinavian 
mythology. He was one of the first to feel the attraction of the 
Middle ages and of Scandinavian antiquity. ‘The Bard*, and 

t P*!ps .‘The Beginning of The Romantic Movement. 
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specially 4 The Fatal Sisters* and ‘The Decent of Odin*, composed 
before the publication of Percy’s ‘Reliques*, arc as it were, sound¬ 
ings taken in mediaevel superstition, primitive legends and beliefs, 
of simple and popular wonders, the depth nnd fecundity of which 
were to be gradually realised. 

3. Rationality and Discipline: —Gray’s poetry is intellec¬ 
tual and rational in character. “Always it is disciplined by his 
intellect and refined by his taste. The matter is rational. Gray 
never talks nonsense ; each poem is logically designed, with a 
beginning, a middle, and an end. Every line and every phrase has 
its contribution to make to the general effect; so that the whole 
gives one that particular satisfaction that comes from seeing a 
problem completely resolved.” f 

4. Revived Interest in Nature :—There is a love for 
nature in Gray’s poetry but at this stage there is nothing of that 
subjective treatment of nature which we notice in the romantic 
poets. Gray takes delight in the presentation of the sights and 
scenes of nature. The opening lines of ‘The Elegy* beautifully 
present the close of day. The funeral aspect of the parting day in 
The Elegy is a suitable background to his mood of melancholic 
contemplation. In his two odes nature is again presented in its 
rich objective variety and its broad aspects. The scenic descrip¬ 
tions of Welsh mountains though not playing an important part 
in The Bard contribute not a little to the solemnity of the tragic 
story. 

5. Love of Humanity —In the poetry of Gray we come 
across that love of humanity, particularly for the villagers and 
the rude forefathers which later on was cultivated by Wordsworth. 
Gray in ‘The Elegy* brings before us most sympathetically the life 
story of the villagers who led a simple life, far away from the 
madding crowd and were not governed by feelings of jealousy, 
ambition and hatred. The life-story of the poor villagers lying 
buried in graves has been most sympathetically presented by 
Gray in ‘The Elegy*. The poet refers to the peaceful, happy and 
contented life of the country gentlemen. Living in the villages, far 
away from the strife and quarrels and the frantic madness of the 
city people, the country gentlemen spent the calm and quiet 

t David Cecil: Poets and Story Tellers. 
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course of their life in the lonely and quiet atmosphere of their 
village. This representation of the simple life in ‘The Elegy* makes 
Gray one with Wordsworth in the treatment of human beings 
in the villages and cottages. 

6. Note of Melancholy: —In the poetry of Gray the note 
of melancholy and gloominess inevitably comes up because the 
life of the poet itself had been gloomy and sad. “Shrinking from 
contact with the rough world, he sought shelter in monastic and 
bolitary seclusion. He found too little stimulus in it to invigorate 
his vitality. Year after year he idled away his time in aimless 
study and abortive literary projects—a prey to hypochondria and 
ennui. True, he had friends when he loved passionately. But 
friendship, though it brought him some ecstatic moments, also 
brought him sorrowful ones.*’:j: ‘The Elegy* is coloured by the 
subtle note of melancholy which runs from the beginning to the 
end. The poet*s own personal life is also represented in ‘The Elegy* 
with a note of melancholy in the concluding part of the poem. 
The presentation of the life of the country people is also coloured 
by the same gloomy note. In fact, there is the presence of the ten¬ 
der melancholy in almost all the poems such as ‘On a Distant 
Prospect of Eton College, Humn to Adversity* and ‘The Bard.* For 
him human life was a painful affair : 

And they that creep and they that fly , 

Shall end where they began. 

Alike the Busy and the Gay , 

But future thro * life’s little day 
tn fortune*s varying colours drest 
Brush’d by the hand of rough Mischance » 

Or chill’d by age 9 their airy dance > 

They leave , in dust to rest . 

Happiness was not even an occasional episode in the 
general drama of pain— 

. all are men 

Condemned alike to groan 
The tender for another’s pain 
The unfeeling for Ms own . 
t David Cecil: Poets and Story Tailors. 
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Miseries never come alone and the happiness never Stays 
too long : 

Yet ah 1 why should they know their fate ? 

Since sorrow never comes too late. 

And happiness too swiftly flies . 

Even when we get happiness, we do not get it unalloyed : 

Still where rosy Pleasure leads , 

See a kindred Grief pursue. 

7. Pictorial Poweri —If the test of poetry lies in its appeal 
to imagery, Gray’s poetry is of the highest rank. He has 
the knack of calling up pictures before our eyes, and he exhibits 
rare skill in graphically drawing up pictures of human life as 
well as nature with a few bold strokes of the pen. In ‘The Elegy’ 
the pictorial quality is well marked in the presentation of the 
sights and scenes of the countryside and in the representation of 
the life of the country people. In ‘The Bard* the figure of the 
cursing bard, several scenes successively introduced of the fate of 
the descendants of Edward I, the final self-immolation of the 
bard, are living images which strike the imagination at once. Not 
less graphic are the pictures of the “many twinkling feet” or 
feathered-cinctured ehief in the other poem. 

8. Music and stateliness of verse :—In the poetry of Gray 
we come across a natural sensitiveness to musical cadence. Gray 
learnt the power of music from Milton and Dryden and in 
his poetry there is a flow and a melody which we find in the odes 
of Dryden. The sweet but melancholic music of ‘The Elegy’ rings 
in our ears. The musical sweetness of versification and felicity of 
expression are the special qualities of Gray’s poetry. 

9. Artistic finish Gray was an artist all his life and 
the artistic finish of his poetry is his special characteristic. Gray 
polished every line that he wrote and naturally in his poetry there 
is the artistic finish of a skilled craftsman. There is felicity of 
expression in his poetry. He himself says, “The style I have aimed 
at is extreme conciseness of expression, yet pure, perspicuous and 
musical.’ His Pindaric odes are the works of real rat. A scrupulous 
artist, conscious and delicate to the extreme, his desire was to realise 
in all he wrote, both harmony of tone and the perfection of form. 
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Sometimes his aft turns into artifice and then it appears that 
Gray is a laboured artist. But this charge cannot be levelled against 
his work as a whole. However, the impression that is left on 
our mind is exactly what Sir Mackintosh wrote, “Of all English 
poets he was the most finished artist. He attained the highest 
degree of splendour that his poetic style seemed to be capable.” 

10. Universality .—Gray truly realised that the function 
of poetry was not only to picture the Age but also to strike certain 
universal notes which may hold true for all times to come. In ‘The 
Elegy’ there are certain lines which have a universal touch. 
Neither time nor age can stale the expression of the poet. How 
true they are to life can be judged by the following lines found in 
‘The Elegy’:— 

The boast of heraldry , the pomp of power , 

And all that beauty , all that wealth ever gave. 

Awaits alike the inevitable hour 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

AND 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen , 

And waste its fragrance on the desert air. 

11. Historic sense :—Gray’s poetry is marked with a love for 
history. It is coloured with an imaginative appeal for the past. “His 
attitude to literature itself is largely an historian’s attitude. Both 
in The Bard and in The Progress if Poesy he directs our mental 
eye to observe the great poets of the past as they file by, one by 
one, down the endless corridor of the ages; he sees the development 
of the art of letters as an historic process. Gray is the first great 
English writer for whom the imaginative sense of history is an 
important source of inspiration, the first who consciously culti¬ 
vates the sense of petiod.”$ 

Defects of Gray’s Poetry 

There are certain defects and blemishes in Gray’s poetry. 
The following shortcomings are to be noted ; 

X David Cecil: Poets and Story Tellers. 
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1. Obscurity:— The charge of obscurity against the 
poems of Gray was much more common in his day than today. 
The obscurity in Gray’s poetry rises mostly because of his scholar- 
ltness and deep learning. There is obscurity of subject matter 
and obscurity of language. Though wider learning and study of 
history will enable a person to understand the poet, yet for the 
average reader. Gray will always remain obscure, because of his 
wealth of learning and scholarliness. 

2. Artificiality of style :— Gray’s style is highly artificial. 
He is ia the habit of making frequent use of tropes and antitheses. 
Abstractions, classical allusions, and grandiose periphrases deco¬ 
rate his style, as if, with garlands and trophies. We must accustom 
ourselves to the tropes and the antitheses, the abstractions, classi¬ 
cal allusions and grandiose periphrases which are his habitual mop 
mode of utterance. They arc much a part of it as the garlands and 
trophies which ornament a piece of baroque architecture; tor 
Gray lived in the baroque period and shared its taste. In The Pro¬ 
gress of Poesy , allegorical figures representing the arts and the 
passions offer ceremonious homage to the goddess of Poetry or 
Beauty, and the whole poem looks like some big decorative paint¬ 
ing. For example let us quote the following:— 

Slow melting strains their Queen's approach declare ; 

Where'er she turns the Graces homage pay . 

With arms sublime , that float upon the air , 

In gliding state she wins her easy way; 

O'er her warm cheek; and rising bosom , move 

The bloom of young Desire , and purple light of Love . 

3. Artificial poetic diction: —Gray is in the habit of using 
compound words and round-about expressions which make it 
difficult for an average reader to understand his poetry. Ridicu- 
ous circumlocution, round-about expressions, avoidance of the 
commonplace, marked his style as it marked that of others in bis 
time. Thus Gray has ‘the feathered king’ for the simple word 
‘eagle*, ‘Hyperian’s march they spy* for ‘see the sun rise’, ‘ruddy 
drops that Warm my heart* for ‘blood*, ‘the orb of day* for the 
‘sun.’ It has been well remarked that in Gray each important 

' A '^oun has its inevitable adjective—‘Sudden cares’, ‘frantic Passions’ 
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‘antic Sports’, blue-eyed Pleasures/ ‘huge Pinjimmon*, ‘dreary 
Arvon*, etc. Another peculiarity of his style is that it is full of 
compound words as ‘many-twinkling/ 4 ivy-mantled\ desert-beach** 
‘vermeil-cheek’, ‘iron-sleep*, ‘iron-sleet* ‘virgin-grace’, tyrant- 
power/ velvet-green.’ 

4. Personification and Allegory :—In Gray’s poetry there 
is the excessive use of uninspired personification of abstract 
qualites. 

The personifications that the poet uses remind us of the 
tricks of the classical poets. The personifications are not poeti¬ 
cally conceived. 

The allegory introduced by the poet also makes his poetry 
dull and monotonous. 

5. Rhetoric — Exclamations, declamations, apostrophes, 
etc. range freely in the poetry of Gray. “Say has he given in vain 
the heav’nly Muse ?” “They sought, O Albion next thy sea- 
encircled coast ! ,J “The scouragc of heaven ! what terrors sound 
him wait !” are typical examples. They breathe no contagion 
because they themselves are intellectually and not emotionally 
conceived. The result of all his efforts was only a tragedy, if 
stylish example of eighteenth century rhetoric elaborately decked 
up with the ornaments of a Strawberry Hill Mock-Gothic. 

6. Lack of Imaginative Heat—- There is a lack of imagi¬ 
native heat in Gray’s poetry. Scholars are seldom fiery spirits and 
Gray, the scholarly poet of the eighteenth century, lacks the ima¬ 
ginative heat which marks the poetry of Burns. The tepidness in 
Gray*8 poetry shows itself in his personifications. The effect 
created by his metaphors and personifications is lifeless as can be 
seen in the following lines:— 

Warm Charity, the gen*ral Friend, 

With Justice to herself severe 

And pity , dropping soft the sadly-pleasing Tear. 

7. Lack of inspiration :—“Indeed Gray’s head is stronger 
than his f ancy or his passions. Always we are aware in his work 
of the conscious intellect, planning and pruning : seldom does his 
inspiration take wing to sweep him up into that empyrean where 
feeling and thought are one. The wor<$« clothe the idea beautifully 
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and aptly in a garment that could only have been devised by a 
person of the most refined taste and the highest culture. But they 
clothe it, they do not embody it. For that obsolute union of 
thought and word which is the mark of the very highest poetry of 
all, we look to Gray in vain. He had not the intensity of inspira¬ 
tion; and, anyway, education had developed his critical spirit too 
strongly for him to be able completely to let himself go. His 
poetry, in fact, illustrates perfectly the characteristic limitation of 
the academic spirit.f 

Conclusion :—Gray is noL counted among the first rate 
poets of England. His place is among the second-rate poets. The 
reasons why Gray has been placed in the second category of poets 
are several. First his poetic production is very scanty and second¬ 
ly his poetic style is artificial and there is also the difficulty ot 
understanding his thoughts because of his scholarly learning. 
Thomas Campbell, though recognising the obvious merits of 
Gray’s poetry, such as ‘Thoughts that breathe, and words that 
burne* the rich personifications, broad and prominent images, and 
crowning charm of his versification, refers in the following pass¬ 
age to its still more obvious drawbacks which have denied him a 
place among the great poets of England, and have relegated him 
to a place, though quite prominent, only among the sacond rate. 

“At the same time it must be recollected, that his beau¬ 
ties are rather crowded into a short compass, than numerous in 
their absolute sum. The spirit of poetry, it is true, is not to be 
computed mechanically by tale or measure; and the abundance of 
it may enter into a very small bulk of language. But neither 
language nor poetry is compressible beyond certain limits; and 
the poet whose thoughts have been concentrated into a few pages, 
cannot be expected to have given a very full or interesting image 
of life in his compositions. A few odes, splendid, spirited and har¬ 
monious, but by no means either faultless or replete with subjects 
that come home to universal sympathy, and an elegy, un-rivalled 
as it is in that species of composition, these achievements of our 
poet form, after all, no such extensive grounds of originality, as 
to entitle their author to be spoken of us as in genius ‘secood to 
none. 9 Nothing can be more unexhilarating than his attempts at 

10*vM Cecil: Poets and Story Tellers. 
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wit and humour, either in his letters or lighter poetry. In his 
graver and better strains some of the most exquisite ideas are his 
own; his taste, for the most part, adorned and skilfully recast, the 
forms of thought and expression which he borrowed from others. 
If his works often “whisper whence they stole their balmy spoils; 
it is not from plagiarism, but from a sensibility that sought and 
selected the finest impressions of genius from other gifted minds. 
But still there is a higher appearance of culture than fertility, of 
acquisition than originality in Gray. Heisnota being of inde¬ 
pendent imagination, that native and creative spirit, of whom we 
should say, that he would have plunged into the flood of poetry 
had there been none to leap before him. Nor were learned 
acquisitions turned to the very highest account. He was the 
architect of no poetical design of extensive or intricate 
compass.” 

Prof. Saintsbury voices the same opinion when he writes 
in his book, *The Peace of the Augustan*,’ allocating to Gray a 
place only among the second-rate poets : 

“It is impossible to assign to Gray that poignant and 
surprising power of clothing or bodying thought with musical and 
picturesque—that almost supernatural gift of ‘exploding,* as it 
were from the narrow case of a lonely word or a small group of 
words, volumes of suggestion and association of beauty—which 
belongs to the very highest poetry. The kind of stupor on 
the one hand, of enthusiastic flush on the other, which 
is caused by the rarest things, in Homer, Aeschylus, 
Lucretius, Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, Blake, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, Browning, Swinburne, 
Heine, Hugo, never comes from any verse or line or 
word in him.” 
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Q. 22. Write an essay on Gray as a precursor of the 
Romantic movement. 

OR 

'’Beginning as a Classicist and disciple of Dryden, Gray 
ended in thorough-going Romanticism.” (Phelps) Discuss. 

Ans. Gray began as a Classicist and ended as a Romanti¬ 
cist. He began in the tradition of Dryden and Pope, but ended 
in the style and manner of Wordsworth. The early poems of Gray, 
viz. 'The Ode on Spring, Ode on Distant Prospect of Eton 
College, Hymn to Adversity,' composed before 1742 have nothing 
of the spirit of Romanticism. They are characterised by all those 
qualities which are associated with the poetry of Pope. They are 
genuine products of the Augustan Age. In them the elements of 
(Classicism, such as personification, allegory, moralising, artificial 
diction are present in a marked degree. In these poems Gray 
comes out as a full-blooded eighteenth century poet. He is con¬ 
tent to deal with his times. He is happy when he writes about the 
external objects of life. With his feet planted firmly on the earth 
Gray comments lightly or gravely on the world he himself knew. 
“Eighteenth century writers arc, most of them, not so much con¬ 
cerned vith the inward and spiritual as with the social and moral 
aspects of existence—less with man the solitary soul in relation 
to the ideal and the visionary, than with man the social animal 
in relation to the people and the age in which he finds himself. 
For all he lived a life of retirement. Gray is no exception to his 
contemporaries. The region of romance and art in which he liked 
to take refuge was to him a place of pleasant distraction, not the 
home of a deeper spiritual life, as it was for Blake, for instance. 
Even when in the ‘Ode on the Spring' he contrasts his own inac¬ 
tive existence with that of his fellows, his eye is on them; his 
interest is to see how his life relates to theirs. And the thoughts 
stirred in him by his contemplations here, as also in his 'Eton Ode' 
are of the straightforward kind which they could understand.*'’!’ 
Even the love for nature which is found in the 'Ode on Spring* is 
artificial and does not exhibit that freshness of out look which we 


t David Cecil: Poets and Story Tellers. 
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notice in tbe nature poetry of the Romantic poets. The nature 
presented here is the nature seen through books only. 

•The Elegy* has something of the romantic mood but 
shows many conventional touches. 'The Elegy* marks the transi¬ 
tion from the period of Classicism to that of Romanticism. Certain 
characteristics of Romanticism are present in ‘The Blegy*. First 
of all ‘The Elegy' expresses sympathy with the lot of the common 
people who lived far away from the madding crowd and spent 
their days in huts and cottages. This adoration of the annals of 
the simple people is essentially a romantic trait and Gray intro¬ 
duces it in ‘The Elegy* by commemorating the life of the simple 
people living in the country surroundings. Secondly, in ‘The 
Blegy* there is a note of melancholy and pessimism which later 
on was cultivated and developed by the Romantic poets, particu¬ 
larly Keats and Shelley. The love for nature and landscape, the 
solitary atmosphere of the night, the haunted places where the 
the owl hoots, all clearly show that the poet has caught the spirit 
of Romanticism in a subdued form. *The Elegy* represents Gray*s 
transitional frame of mind. There is one highly significant fact 
about the composition of ‘The Elegy* which shows that its author 
was passing through a period of transition. ‘The Elegy* is not a 
romantic poem; its moralizing is conventional, and pleased the 
eighteenth century readers for that every reason. Scores of poems 
were written at that time in which the thought was neither above 
nor below that of ‘The Elegy*, and these poems have been nearly 
all perished. What has kept Gray's contribution to the church-yard 
school alive and popular through all changes in taste, is its 
absolute perfection of language There are few poems in English 
literature that express the sentiment of the author with such 
felicity and beauty. This insures its immortality; and it is 
this fact that deservedly gives it first place in Gray'a literary 
productions. 

But although ‘The Elegy* is not strictly romantic, it is diffe¬ 
rent from Gray*s earlier work. It is romsntic in its -mood, and 
stands as a transitional land-mark between his period of Classi¬ 
cism and hit more highly imaginative poetry. It was the culmina¬ 
tion of the *1) Penscroso* school, and this school w»» in several 
ways intimately connected with the growth of romantic movement* 
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There is one highly significant fact about the composition of 4 Th# » 
Elegy', which shows with perfect distinctness that its author waft 
passing through a period of transition. One of its most famous 
stanzas Gray originally wrote is as follows • 

Some village Cato with dauntless Breast 
The little Tyrant of his Fields withstood; 

Some mute inglorious Tully here may resti 
Some Caesar , guiltless of his country*s Blood. 

The fact that Gray should originally have put down the 
Latin names, and afterwards inserted in their place the three 
names Hampden, Milton, Cromwell—taken from comparatively 
recent English history—is something certainly worth attention. It 
marks the transition from Classicism to Nationalism. In this 
stanza he shook off the shackles of pseudo-classicism; he made up 
his mind that English historical examples were equal in dignity 
to those taken from Latin literature. It was a long step forward* 
and perhaps a small thing in itself, is an index to a profound 
change going on in Gray's mind. 

Gray's next work shows him well on the way towards 
Romanticism. In 1754 he wrote The Progress of Poesy and in the 
same year began The Bard which he finished in 1757. These two 
odes make Gray a Romantic. They are the most imaginative 
poems of Gray, and they were distinctly in advance of the Age. 
Here Gray did not follow the beaten track of Classicism but made 
Vast deviations and thereby offended the public taste. The odes 
were ridiculed by Dr. Johnson because they violated the true 
classical spirit. Dr. Johnson, the great classical author, criticising 
these odes observed, “These odes are marked by glittering 
accumulations of ungraceful ornaments, they strike rather than 
please; the images are magnified by affectation; the language is 
laboured into harshness. The mind of the writer seems to work 
with unnatural violence." Goldsmith, who was more Classical 
than Romantic, also felt dissatisfied with these two odes, and 
criticised them in the following words : “These two odes it must 
be confessed, breathe much of the spirit of Pindar; but then they 
have caught the seeming obscurity, the sudden transition, and 
the .feesardouft epithet of his mighty master; all which, though 
evidently intended for beauties, will probably be regarded as 
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blemishes by the majority of readers.” These criticisms clearly 
show that the two odes had offended the lovers of Classicism a*d 
the reason was that in them the qualities of Romanticism were 
present by Gray in a remarkable manner. Sentiment and emotion, 
imagination and sensibility, wonder and curiosity, force and fire, 
which characterise Romanticism are present in these two odes. 
Some of the friends of Gray who appreciated his romantic 
inclination also appreciated these two odes. Walpole called the 
odes, 'Shakespearian/ 'Pindaric/ and 'Sublime/ and regarded them 
in the first rank of genius and poetry. In the 'Pindaric', odes 
Gray ceased to follow the age; he struck out ahead of ft and 
helped to mould its literary taste. From this time people began 
to regard him as a Romanticist and looked for wild and 
extravagant productions from his pen. When 'The Castle 
of Otranto* appeared in 1764, Gray was considered by many to 
be its author. 

During the last period of his poetic career Gray became 
more and more romantic in character. In 1755 Mallet’s 'Introduc¬ 
tion ai* Historic de Danne Marck* appeared. It had a powerful 
effect on Gray and aroused his interest in Northern mythology 
which he studied with utmost enthusiasm. This interest of Gray 
in Northern mythology was truly romantic for instead of dealing 
with the humdrum life of the towns and of the coffee-houses of 
bis own age Gray was now attracted towards the far off distant 
things and battles fought long ago. He produced three poems in 
1761, namely 'The Fatal Sisters’, ‘Descent of Odin’ and 'From the 
Norse Tongue.’ These three poems were published in 1768 in the 
edition of his writings revised by himself. All these poems are 
distinctly romantic. In them Gray presented the love tor remote 
and distant things, wonder and strangeness and all those qualities 
which characterised the lovers of medievalism daring the 
Romantic period. 

In all the poems of the later period certain characteristics 
of Romanticism, such as love for nature, a feeling of melancholy, 
a tense of the historical past, are present in Gray. These qualities 
make him truly romantic in character. Lord Cecil in his book 
'Two Quite Lives' makes reference to the romantic qualities of 
Gray’s poetry touching upon his love for nature and historic past 
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as well as bis lore for music and sentiment in the following 
words : “To Gray no place existed only in the present. Beliiod 
the England of his own day, be discerned as in a vision the long 
perspective of its past, peopled, with figures of bygone generations, 
stretching away to the dim horizons of antiquity. As he wandered 
through the stone-paved great gallery of Hardwick Hall with its 
dim tapestries and sculptured chimney-pieces, and beruffed inscru¬ 
table Tudor portraits, he could hardly believe that Mary, Queen 
of Scots, had left in the moment before he entered: in the 
avenues of Warwick Castle, ‘the elms,* he said seems to remem* 
ber Sir Philip Sidney; who often walked there—and talk of him to 
this day; Music too was powerful to evoke Gray's sense of the 
past. He was spell*bound when the old Welsh harper Parry sang 
the wild traditional ballads of his native land. The unintelligi* 
ble words and irregular rhythms seemed to be the very voice 
of the long-dead world of the Druids, echoing strangely down 
the ages. 

“Natural sounds were no less active to stir his feelings 
and his imagination. The singing of the young birds as he walked 
with NicholU one sunny spring day in the fields near Cambridge, 
caused his heart to rise involuntarily to carol with them.” 

The interest of Gray in Romantic poetry can be shown 
also from the lines which he wrote from time to time to his 
friends. When Ossianic ‘Fragments' appeared in 1760 : he wrote 
“I am so charmed with the two specimens of Erse poetry, that 
I cannot help giving you the trouble to inquire a little further 
about them and should wish to sec a few lines of the original, that 
1 may form some slight idea of the language, the measures and 
the rhythm.” He then proceeds to make further comments. 
His own romantic tastes come out strikingly in the following 
letter to Stonehewer, June 1760, “I have received another Scotch 

packet with a third specimen, inferior in kind.but yet full of 

nature and whole wild feeling.The idea, that struck and 

surprised me most, is the following. One of them (describing a 
storm of wind and rain) says 

Ghost ride oh the tempest to-night 

Sweet It their voice between the gusts of wind ; 

The ir songs are other worlds / 
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Did you never observe (while rocking winds are piping loud) 
that pause, as the gust is recollecting itself, and rising upon the 
«ar in a shrill and plaintive note, like the swell of an Aeolian 
harp ? I do assure you there is nothing in the world so 
like the voice of a spirit.** Gray continued to correspond 
with his friends about Ossian saying that he had ‘gone mad* 
about it. 

All these quotations and references clearly exhibit the 
traces of romanticism in Gray’s poetry and the Romantic 
Movement is well exemplified in his poetry. Brooke has nicely 
touched the emergence of the Romantic element in the following 
words, “Gray was not only a N aturalist in his study of man and 
the natural world, he was partly a Romantic, and pushed into a 
higher life the romantic elements in the transition. The first 
elements of this Romanticism, first in point of time-—its sentimen¬ 
tal, personal melancholy—was his; and the thought-weigh ted, 
scholarly, careful representation of this element, gave it, not only 
a stronger foundation in the spirit of the time than it had af yet 
possessed, but a*«o a greater finish and art in its expression. 
It became more distinctly a su bject for poetry; and it kept for a 
long time Gray’s moral and philosophic touch. But this was 
not all he did for Romanticism. He recalled to English poetry 
the rude, ancient history—crowded stories, the legends and 
wonders of the bardic tales of the early Britons, of medieval 
Wales, and of the Norse mythology. He opened out that new 
world of Romance, though only in short translations. He wel¬ 
comed the Percy’s ‘Rcliques’ the Celtic bric-a-brac of Macphcrson’s 
‘Ossian’; and pitied, though he exposed, the romantic forgeries of 
Chatterton. Moreover, those rude romantic tales of Wales 
chimed in with his love of rude and savage scenery, in which he 
delighted to wander alone in picturesque thought. In all this he 
initiated a new romantic impulse, or at least gave the impulse 
poetic form.”* 


• Brooks S. A.: Naturalism in English Poetry. 
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Q. 25. Wbat are the salient characteristics of Collins** 

poetry? 

Aiis. Collins was not a prolific poet and all that be bos 
left behind are 1500 lines which carry great importance in the 
history of English Poetry. The slender output of Collins was 
primarily due to his unsettled state of mind and his financial 
instability. He died very early at the age of thirty eight tearing 
behind only a few charming odes and elegies. His poems exhibit 
numerous merits and defects. He shared many of the shortcom¬ 
ings of his own Age though he tried to transbound the defects 
of the Age and introduced the true spirit of Romanticism in his 
poetry. Collins is regarded as the Precursor of the Romantic 
Movement and he is considered more Romantic than Gray. He 
was deeply influenced by Spenser and Milton. We notice the 
following important characteristics in his poetry. 

L Elegiac Inspiration —Collins's poetry is marked by a 
note of melancholy. The note of melancholy pervades 
his work. His melancholy was not artificial but was the result 
of hi* own personal circumstances. His debilitated state of health 
gradually settled into absolute melancholia. The element of 
melancholy is present in his ‘Ode to Pity* and ‘How Sleep the 
Brave’. Even the ‘Ode to Evening’ is written in the melancholy 
style of Milton’s ‘II Penseroso.’f Referring to this elegiac inspi¬ 
ration, Cazamian says : “The note of Collins’s inspiration is 
elegiac : tenderness breathes in his lines (*Ode to Pity’) r and the 
uncertainty of what lies beyond, the thrill of death, connect him 
with the night and graveyard school." 

2. The Poet of Simplicity :—Collins is the poet of simpli¬ 
city. Natural simplicity appears in the odes. In Collins we find a 
hunger for simplicity. He saw and loved simplicity, that gracious 
maid. She was taught by Nature to breathe her genuine thought, 
he said : 

In numbers warmly pure and sweetly strong . 

He points her, in Attic robe arrayed, the meek sister of 
Truth. It was she, he said who alone could justly order and 
arrange the flowers of poetry that Beauty had collected. Even 
f See Leavis.F. R.: Revaluations. 
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when divine excess filled the poet’s soul, it was Simplicity who could 
give the frenzy the true warmth; for she alone can, by her spirit 
of soothing, sober, tender music, raise the soul to the heights 
of joy. 

Collins repche^ pure natural simplicity, a sweet and tem¬ 
pered grace, an imaginative sentiment full of suppressed and 
tender passion, and a worthy and human subject, such as touches 
the universal heart of man; 

How sleep the brave , Who sink to rest 
By all their country's wishes blest ; 

When Spring, with dewy fingers cold. 

Returns to deck their hallow'd mould , 

She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy's feet have over trod. 

By fairy hands their knell is rung ; 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung . 

There Honour comes, a pilgrim grey t 
To Ifless the turf that wraps their clay ; 

And freedom shall awhile repair 
To dwell a weeping hermit there . 

Coleridge could not have done it better. But there are certain 
critics like John Middleton Murry who think that Collins was so 
obsessed with the v irtue of simplicity that he failed exactly to 
achieve it. Excess of enthusiasm defeats itself. But it will have 
to be said that he is simpler than Gray, who has rightly been 
called a poet for scholars and not for the common men. 

3. Collins's imagination : Collins exhibits the quality of 
imagination in poetry which is conspicuous by its absence among 
the classical poets. The imagination of the poet finds its best 
expression in The Ode on Popluar Superstitions . This ode is truly 
romantic in its imaginative note. The purpose of the poem is to 
recommend the native folk-lore of Scotland as poetic material. 
Collins lets his fancy play over the folk-myths of water-witch, 
pygmy, and will-o-thc-wisp, and over all the creatures of that fairy 
world so real to the mediaeval mind. With kindling Imagina¬ 
tion he describes the wild Northern islands, whose Inhabitants 
subsist on birds* eggs found among the seacliffs,. where the bee is 
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neves heard to murmur; and he transports as to that mysterious 
region, where ‘beneath the showery West* the buried Kings stalk 
forth at midnight: 

In Pagaent robes and wreathed with sheeny gold, 

And on their twilight tombs aerial council hold. 

Here we see several of the leading traits of Romanticism: 
Interest in the mysterious and supernatural, in strange and remote 
conditions of human life, and in the Middle Ages as they appea¬ 
red in vague chiaroscuro through a veil of dream. As Dr. Johnson 
remarked, Collins was indeed ‘eminently delighted with those 
flights of imagination which pass the bounds of nature.** 

4. Collins's love for Nature:— Collins presents more of 
nature in his poetry than *cver Gray did in his poems. The pic¬ 
tures of landscapes and natural scenery presented in his poems 
are realistic as well as graphic. Collins first struck the love for 
Naturalism which founds its culmination in the poetry of 
Wordsworth. In the ‘Ode to Evening* the note of naturalism is 
fresher than is to be found among the poets of his own age, 
Collins goes beyond Thomson in the presentation of nature. The 
landscape is no longer catalogued; it is sentimentalised in the 
best sense of the word. The landscapes of Collins have woods, 
streams which give the true spirit of nature. Swinburne beauti¬ 
fully compares Collins to French painters in his ‘Love and appre¬ 
ciation for landscapes painting.* He says, “Again he had an 
incomparable and infallible eye for landscape, a purity, fidelity, 
and simple-seeing subtlety of tone, unapproached until the 
more fiery but not more luminous advent of Burns. Among 
all English poets he has, it seems to me, the closest affinity to 
out great contemporary school of French landscape painters. Co tot 
on canvas might have signed his ‘Ode to Evening*; Millet might 
have given us some of his graver studies, and left them as he did 
no whit the less sweet for their softly austere and simple tender 
gravity. His magnificent Highland ode... ...has much in it Qf 

Millais.Here and here only, for vigour of virile grasp and 

react* of possessive eyesight. Burns himself was forestalled. Here 
too !• visible power, duly and tenderly subdued into subordination* 
of command .upon human emotion and homely sympathy*, lees 
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animate than in Wordsworth, but none the less actual and vivid, 
which we hardly find elsewhere In tnis perfect painter of still life 
or starlit vision/* 

Stopford Brooke while appreciating Collins's love for nature 
points out : “To return to him as a nature-poet The finest piece 
of Collins’s natural description, and the most naturally passionate 
in feeling, is his ‘Ode to Evening*. This poem seems to predict 
the poetic temper of many of his successors. It is a presage, a 
prophecy of the nature-poetry to come in the future. It toeches 
here and there, and with a sweeter finger, the melancholy note 
of Gray : nor does it avoid to sound again the happy note of 
Milton; but with an original turn in the verse. There are lines in 
it which Shelley might have written, especially those about the 
sky of evening. But of all the later poets he is nearest here to 
the sentiment and language of Keats. Yet the thing is pure of 
all imitation either of Spenser, Marvell or Milton. Moreover, 
though it suggests the names of Shelley and Keats, it could not 
have been written by them. It is all his own, with his own 
remote sound of sweet and gracious sadness in it, the gradual 
dusky veil of his verse. His poetic temper and work are raised 
in it to their ideal power. And the rhymeless metre of the Ode, 
a bold novelty, which shows how quickly lyrical freedom 
was developing, grew naturally out of his passionate impression 
of many evenings, and fitted the subject as a glove fits 
the hand/*$ 

5. Lyricism :—It is as a lyric poet, as a singer, pure and 
simple that Collins stands out from among his contemporaries. 
Comparing Collins and Gray as lyrical poets Swinburne points 
out that in Collins we have greater lyricism than could ever be 
attempted by Gray. 

Swinburne says : “As an elegiac poet. Gray holds for all 
to come his uoassilable and sovereign station; as a lytic poet, 
he is simply unworthy to sit at the feet of Collins. Whether it 
may not be a greater thing than ever was done by the greater 
lyrist, to have written a poem of such high perfection and such 
universal appeal to the tenderest and noblest depths of human 
feeling as Gray’s ‘Elegy*, is of course another and wholly irrelevant 
t Brooks, S A.: ‘Natemlism in English Poetry. 
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question. But it is not a question which admits debate at all, 
among men qualified to speak on such matters, that as lyric poet 
Gray was not worthy to unloose the latchets of his shoes... 

In Collins's above all things, was a purity of music, a clarity of 
style, to which I know no parallel in English verse from the death 
of Andrew Marvell to the birth of William Blake. Here, in the 
twilight that followed on the splendid sunset of Pope, was at 
last a poej who was content to sing what he had in him to 
bing and not to say, without a glimpse of wit or a flash of 
eloquence. 

Strange as the paradox may sound, it must yet once again 
be repeated that first the indispensable faculty of a singer is ability 
to sing. There was but one man in the time of Collins who had 
in him a note of, pure* lyric song, a pulse of inborn music irre¬ 
sistible and indubitable, and he (Collins) was that man. He could 
not open his lips without giving positive and instant proof of his 
musical power. Poetry was his by birthright : to the very ablest 
of his compeers it was never more than a christening gift. Music 

gave birth to Collins; she did but give suck to Gray. His range 

of flight was perhaps the narrowest but assuredly the highest of 
his generation. He could not be taught singing like a finch : but 
he strv.ck straight upwards for the sun like a lark.” 

A note of music as well as lyricism is well struck in the 
‘Ode to the Passions'. It is in ‘Ode for Music' and ‘Passions' that 
the love of Collins for lyricism and music is well brought. Even 
without music's interpretation, the sound of the phrases and run 
of the metre is made the echo of the sense; and Collins changes 
his melodies with as much ease as Shelley, and more conscious art, 
but with not so much of Nature. “He passes witout any failure 
in power from the broken, abrupt words of Despair to the flowing, 
songful measures of Hope, and from that to the loud, furious cries 
of Revenge, and from that to Pity's soothing note. And he docs 
this with the greatest pleasure and happiness in his work; and 
without break or chasm in his delivery. It is exactly, as if, we 
were present with the Passions singing each according to hjs 
nature, outside the cell of Music, where pn the surrounding myrtles 
hung all her instruments ready to their hands. And there is no 
ill-success; though it was difficult indeed to represent in changing 
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verse passions so opposed as melancholy and cheerfulness, or so 
near to one another as joy and mirth. Let us read that part 
of the poem and we shall follow the lovely changes of the verse 
and mark the choice of singing words, the delicate surprises of 
the happy adjectives, the falicity of the varied metres.” 

Defects : In Collins there are certain defects, but the 
defects that he has, are conditioned by the age in which he lived. 
Saintsbury while defending Collins points out,* Almost everything 
that is good in Collins belongs to the man; almost everything that 
is not good belongs to the time ” In Collins we hear the note of 
personification and the use of artificial stilted diction particularly 
in his ‘Persian Eclogues.* Collins and Gray are still connected with 
the school of Dryden and Pope and therefore they shared some of 
the defects of the school. Stopford Brooke refers to this in his 
‘Naturalism in English Poetry* in the following words : “They 
make the next step, but they are still connected with the school of 
Dryden and Pope by a Certain artificial or conventional note in 
their diction, by a certain want of frank Naturalism; so that, even 
in their beautiful woijc, a note of commonplace is heard, a prosaic 
note. This is less in Collins chan in Gray, but a prosaic note. 
This is less in Collins than in Gray but, in its occurrence in the 
poetry of both, they are together.” 


Q. 24. Write an essay on Collins (1721—59) as a precursor 
of the Romantic Movement. 

Ans. William Collins occupies an important place in 
Pre-Romantic poetry. He has been regarded as a precursor of 
the Romantic Movement. Collins like Gray is connected with the 
school of Dryden and Pope, but we find him gradually breaking 
away from that school and coming to the side of Romanticism. 

In ‘The Persian Eclogues,* published in 1742, there is very 
little of Romanticism. They are written in the heroic couplet. 
They afe characterised by artificial diction. The only note of 
&ofiianticism in these Eclogues is the romantic feeling and 
sentiment about them. 
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As Collins advances in his art, he exhibits more and more 
of the romantic spirit. In his odes the romantic spirit is 
exhibited perhaps in a more concentrated from than in the poetry 
of Gray. 

Collins in these odes tries to cut himself off from the 
cramping influence of Dryden and Pope. In the three odes : 'Ode 
in Evening’, ‘Ode to Thomson’ and ‘Ode* written in the beginning 
of the year 1746 he takes his inspiration not from Dryden and 
Pope but from Shakespeare, Spenser and Milton. These poets now 
become his great masters and it is to them that he turns for inspi¬ 
ration. Under their guidance he writes verses which are saturated 
with the romantic spirit. Let us see how Collins advances the 
romantic note in his odes and elegies. 

1. In all romantic poetry there is a note of pessimism, 
melancholy and sadness. Keats and Shelley are melancholic poets. 
This note of melancholy, which is the characteristic feature of the 
Romantic School, is cultivated by Collins in his poetry. 
Melancholy became as natural to C ollins because of his ill-health 
and financial instability, as it became a part of Keats’s life in 
the 19th century. Collins has written a moving elegy on the death 
of his friend, Thomson. In his ‘Ode to Pity’ therc is a tenderness 
which <s truly touching and pathetic. In the ‘Ode to Evening’ we 
find traces of the melancholic style of Milton’s <11 Penseroso.’ 
Cazamain points out : “The note of Collins’s inspiration is elegiac: 
tenderness breathes in his lines (‘Ode to Pity’), and the uacertainty 
of what lies beyond, the thrill of death, connect him with the 
night and graveyard school.” 

2. Romantic poetry fo characterised by a love for imagi¬ 
nation and supernaturalism. In Collins this love for imagination 
as well as supernaturalism is best presented in the ‘Ode on Popular 
Superstitions.’ This ode is one of the most interesting landmarks 
in the history of the Romantic Revival. The purpose of the 
poem is to recommended the native foke-lore of Scotland as 
poetic material. Collins lets his fancy play over the folk-myths 
of water-witch, pygmy, and will-o-the-wisp, and over all the crea¬ 
tures of that fairy world so real to the medieval mind. With 
kindling imagination he describes the wild Northern island#, 
whose inhabitants subsist on birds* eggs found among the 
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seaclifls, where the bee is never heard to murmur; and he trans¬ 
ports us to that mysterious region where ‘beneath the showery 
West’ the buried King* stalk forth at midnight : 

In pageant robes , and wreathed uiih sheen) gold. 

And on their twilight tombs aerial council hold. 

Here we see several of the leading traits of romanticism: 
interest in the mysterious and supernatural, in strange and remote 
conditions of human life, and in the Middle Ages as they appeared 
in vague chiaroscuro through a veil of dream. As Dr. Johnson 
remarked, “Collins was indeed eminently delighted with those 
flights of imagination which pass the bounds of nature. He loved 
fairies, genii, giants and monsters. He delighted to rove through 
the members of enchantment, to gaze on the magniticcnce of 
golden palaces, to repose by the waterfalls of Elysian gardens. 
This was more the character of his inclination than his genius.” 
Writing about the importance of this poem Phelps writes.: “This 
Ode cannot be said to have done much for the Romantic move¬ 
ment, and it did not reach the public; but its composition is inte¬ 
resting as showing in what direction the mind of Collins was 
working, and that Romantic tastes were being generally, if secre¬ 
tly, cultivated.*’* Referring to this Ode, Prof Saintsbury remarks : 
“When we reach the ‘Highlands* piece the attractions, not univer¬ 
sally felt, but by some very considerably of a 'crux* are added to 
the mere charms of poetry itself. Here, of course, more than any¬ 
where else, we see how far Collins’s mind and taste reached be¬ 
yond the age, of which, nevertheless, he so constantly exhibits 
the influence in direction, imagery and so forth. None of Gray’s 
excursions into mediaeval literature, or exercises in fancies of his 
own, approaches this piece of Collins’s in genuine ‘Romantic’ 
spirit, in personal not bookish sympathy with ghost-story and 
folk-lore and fairy tale, with the scenery that suits all these, and 
with the history that half or wholy turns info fact.”f 

3. Lyricism —Lyricism is another characteristic of 
Romantic poets. $ The heroic couplet is not the instrument 

•Pelps .* The Beginning of The Romantic Movement, 
f Saintsbury : The Peace of the Augustins. 
tSee, Sir H. J C. Grierson's : Lyrical Poetry from Blake to 
Hardy; Introduction particularly. 
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which the Romantic poets have employed. In Collins except in 
the Persian Eclogues’ the heroic couplet is abandoned and new 
experiments arc made in lyricism and musical harmonies. It is as 
a lyric poet, a singer, pure and simple that Collins stands out 
from among his contemporaries. Comparing Collins and Gray 
as lyrical poets Swinburne says, “An an ‘Elegiac* poet. Gray 
holds for all ages to come his unassailable and sovereign 
staiion.” 

“As a lyric poet Gray was not worthy to unloose the 
latchcts of his shoes. In Collins above all things was a purity of 
music, a clarity of style, to which I know no parallel in English 
verse from the death of Andrew Marvell to the birth of William 
Blake. Here, in the twilight that followed on the splendid sunset 
of Pope, was atleast a po*et wtio was content'to sing out what he 
had in him—to sing and not to say, without a glimpse of wit or 
a flash of eloquence.” 

There was but one man in the time of Collins who had in 
him a note of pure lyric song, a pulse of inborn music irresistible 
and indubitable, and he (Collins) was that man. He could not 
open his lips without giving positive and instant proof of his 
musical power. Poetry was his by birthright. Music gave birth 
to Colli, s; she did but give suck to Gray. His range of flight 
was perhaps the narrowest but assuredly the highest of bis gene* 
ration. He could not be taught singing like a finch; but he struck 
straight upwards for the sun like a lark.” 

4. Nature is loved and liked by Romantic poets for its 
own sake. Wordsworth is the great poet of Nature. Collins and 
Gray tried to introduce that love for Nature which became the 
characteristic feature of the Romantic Age. This love for Nature 
is introduced by Collins in much greater measure than Gray. The 
landscapes of Collins are natural, realistic and graphic Collins is 
the real lover of Nature and in his poetry we find the note of 
Nature rising up slowly and slowly till it reaches its high water¬ 
mark in the ‘Ode to Evening*. In Collins's love for nature we do 
not have any artificiality. Unlike Thomson his landscape is no 
longer catalogued. It is sentimentalised in the best sense of the 
word. It is composed to the subject harmonised with it. The 
landscape is combined with the conscious love of the romantic 
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element. Woods and streams abound and give to the land«cape 
its charm. This love for nature has been very nicely hinted by 
Stopford Brooke in the following words : “To return to him as a 
nature poet. The finest piece of Collins’s nature description, and 
the most naturally passionate in feeling, is his ‘Ode to Evening.' 
This poem seems to predict the poetic temper of his successors. 
It is a presage, a prophecy of the nature poetry to come in the 
future. It touches here and there, and with a sweeter finger, the 
melancholy note of Gray : nor does it avoid to sound again the 
happy note of Milton; but with an original turn in the verse. 
There are lines in it which Shelley might have written, especially 
those about the sky of evening. But of all the later poets he is 
the nearest here to the sentiment and language of Keats. Yet the 
thing is free from all imitation either of Spenser, Marvell or 
Milton. Moreover, though it suggests the name of Shelley and 
Keats, it could not have been written by them. It i-> all his own, 
with his own remote sound of sweet an«* grievous sadness in it, 
the gradual dusky veil of his verse. His poetic temper and work 
are raised in it to the.* ideal power. And the rhyme less metre 
of the Ode, a bold novelty, which shows how quickly lyrical free¬ 
dom was developing grew naturally outof bis passionate impression 
of many evenings, and fitted the subject as a glove fits the 
hand.”f 

5. In romantic there poetry there is a love for 
simplicity. Collins’s love for simplicity shorn of artificiality is pre¬ 
sented in the ‘Ode to Simplicity.’ Collins is the poet of simplicity. 
Natural simplicity appears in the odes. In Collins we find hunger 
for simplicity. He was a lover of simplicity, that gracious 
maid. She was taught by nature to breathe her genuine thought, 
he said : 

In numbers warmly pure and sweetly strong. 

He paints her in Attic robe arrayed, the meek sister of 
Truth. It was she, he said, who alone could justly order and 
arrange the flowers of poetry that Beauty had collected. Even 
when divine excess filled the poet’s soul, it was Simplicity who 
could give the frenzy the true warmth; for she alone can, by her 

Brooke. S. A : Naturalism in English Poetry. 
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spirit of soothing, sober, tender music, raise the soul of them who 
read the verse into the true temper to enjoy the verse : 

I only seek to find thy temperate vale. 

Where oft my reed might sound 
To maids and shepherds round 
And all th) sons , O Nature ! learn my tale. 

These are the views concerning poetry he expresses in the 
Ode to Simplicity. Collins reaches pure, natural simplicity, a 
sweet and tempered grace, an imaginative sentiment full of supp¬ 
ressed and tender passion, and with a worthy and human subject, 
such as touches the universal heart of man. 

6. Another characteristic peculiarly romantic, which is 
found in Collins’s poetry, is his love of liberty. Later on Byron 
struck that note most powerfully in his poetry. In the Ode to 
Liberty Collins also strikes the same note. Dealing with this 
point Swinburne points out: “Collins was the first English poet, 
after Milton’s voice ‘for the dwellers upon earth’ fell silent, to 
blow again the clarion of republication faith and freedom; to 
rc-announce with the passion of a lyric and heroic capture the 
divine right and the godlike duty of tyrannicide. He, too, in the 
high-toned phrase of Mr. Browning, like Milton, Burns and 
Shelley, ‘was with us; they watch from their graves.’ And on 
this side of the summit of fair fame he stands loftily alone bet¬ 
ween the sunset of Milton and the sunrise of Landor.” 

In all these ways Collins proved to be the true harbinger 
of the Romantic Movement. His poetry though still coloured by 
the artificial diction and personification in the Persian Eclogues 
becomes free from these traits and when he comes to the odes he 
truly introduces the new era of Romance. The odes are the finest 
poems in which the flights of imagination pass the bounds of 
Nature, in which lyricism, naturalism, super-naturalism come 
out in a dignified manner linking Collins with the later romantic 
poets than with the school of Dryden and Pope. 
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Q. 25. Institute a comparison between Gray and Collins as 
poets of tbe Pre-Romantic movement. 

Ans. Gray and Collins were the great poets of the 
Romantic Revival. They were similar in many respects. They 
wrote very little, and that mostly in the form of odes. They both 
employed personification and allegorical address to a very unusual 
extent. Both studied effects which were Greek in their precision 
and delicacy; both were learned and exact students of periods of 
literature now reinstated in critical authority, but in their day 
neglected. Yet, while Gray was the greater intellectual figure of 
the two, the more significant as a man and as a writer, Collins 
possessed something more thrilling, more spontaneous, as a purely 
lyrical poet. When they are closely examined, their supposed 
similarity fades away; and, without depreciating either, we 
discover that each was typical of a class—that Collins was the type 
of the poet who sings, as the birds do, because he must; and Gray 
of the artist in verse, who has learned everything which the most 
consummate attention to workmanship can teach him, who added 
to the native faculty of a singularly delicate frame of mind. Each 
has his separate charm; but we must not stultify our own enjoy¬ 
ment of either by pushing too far a parallelism, which though 
strongly marked, turns out to be mainly superficial. Comparing 
Gray and Collins Brooke beautifully remarks: “Gray opened more 
new veins of poetry than Collins and he combined within himself 
a large number of the new tendencies of the time. Moreover he 
was a man of greater knowledge than Collins, of wider sympha- 
thies and of a more conscious art. Collins was feeble of character 
and many circumstances were against him. He fell at last into 
deep depression; almost bordering on madness, and his poetic 
vein dried up. Gray was strong and wise of character, his cir¬ 
cumstances were happy and, though he suffered also from physi¬ 
cal depression, this did not enfeeble his soul and steadfast mind. 
His powers remained undiminished to the end 

Prof. Courthopeij: has instituted a fair (j^H^rison between 
these two poets in three broad respects. In ttflJRyrical poetry of 

t Brooke, S. A : Naturalism in English Poetry. 
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Collins and Gray several points of great historical interest present 
themselves for consideration. Of these the most important are— 
(1) The reasons for the dislike of their odes entertained by a 
considerable portion of contemporary English society represented 
by such critics as Johnson and Goldsmith. (2) The particular 
character of their lyrical poetry viewed in mutual relation. (3) 
Their place in English poetry, as determined by there relation to 
the movement of the Renaissance, on the one hand, and to the 
Romantic moveme t to the other. 

(1) The odes of Gray and Collins were badly criticised by 
Dr. Johnson and Goldsmith. Both met with a scathing denuncia¬ 
tion at the hands of these classical critics of the eighteenth century 
Johnson's judgement on Collins’s practical style is as follows : 

“His diction was often harsh, unskilfully laboured and 
injudiciously selected. He affected the obsolete when it was not 
worthy of revival, and he put his words out of the common order, 
seeming to think, with some later candidates for fame (Gray) 
that not to write prose is certainly to write poetry. His lines 
commonly are of slow motion, clogged and impeded with clusters 
of consonants.” 

Dr. Johnson and Goldsmith fulminated against Gray and 
Collins because they were opposed to the spirit of revivalism, 
bucause to them it savoured of affectation. Gray and Collins tried 
to revive the spirit of the Greek poet Pindar, and hence both 
of them were condemned by Dr. Johnson and Goldsmith. In the 
view of both Dr. Johnson and Goldsmith, poetry ought to be the 
reflection of some active moral principle in the life of society. 
They taught that Pope was right when he “stopped to truth and 
moralised his song.” They found Gray and Collins going against 
the spirit of Pope, and hence they criticised them and their art 
vehemently. 

(2) Regarding the position of Gray and Collins as 
lyric poets, the opinion of Hazlitt is worthy of quotation. He 
says :— 

“Collin|^W that genuine inspiration which alone can give 
birth to the higHWefforts of poetry. He leaves in the minds of 
the readers, certain traces of thought and feelings which never 
were out, because Nature had left them in his own mind. He is 
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sometimes affected, unmeaning and Obscure, but he also catches 
rich glimpses of the bowers of Paradise, and has lofty aspirations 
after the highest seals of the Muses. In his best works there is an 
attic simplicity, a pathos and fervour of imagination. I should 
conceive that Collins had a much greater poetical genius than 
Gray: he had more of that fine madness which is inseparable 
from it, of its turbid effervescence, of all that pushes it to the 
verge of agony of rapture/’ 

The concluded lines of Hazlitt’s remarks show that Collins 
had a greater lyrical genius than Gray. Collin’s passions and 
emotions were deeper than that of Gray. Collins had constitution¬ 
ally all the emotional and lyrical enthusiasm that Warton wished 
to see revived in poetry. Gray, being melancholic by temperament 
could not have the effusion of lyricism and emotional gush of 
feelings which were necessary for a first class lyric poet. It is 
impossible to read Gray’s letters without perceiving his lack of 
those animal spirits which carried Collin* along, till he exemplified 
the truth of Dryden’s saying :— 

Great wits art. sure to madness near allied 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide. 

Hence in lyric intensity Collins was the superior of Gray. 
In point of grandeur of imagery and fervour of metrical move¬ 
ment there is in my opinion, no single passage in Gray’s odes 
that equals the opening strophe in Collins’s Ode to Liberty , beginn¬ 
ing with :— 

Who shall make the spartan fife. 

And call in solemn sounds to life. 

The youths, whose looks, divinely spreading 
Like vernal hyacinths in sullen hue, 

At once the breath of fear end virtue shedding ; 

Applauding Freedom loved of old to view. 

Thus Collins was superior to Gray in lyrical and emotional 
contents. The lyrics of Collins have the beauty of spontaneity 
whereas those of Gray have a little solid charm about them. 
Campbell, says, “His (Gray’s) lyrical pieces a*e like paintings on 
glass, which must be placed in a strong light to give out the per¬ 
fect radiance of their colouring.” But over all, it will have to be 
admitted, that Collins is a greater lyrical poet than Gray. His 
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odes are superior to Gray. Gray had taken inspiration from 
Collins’s odes. He had read Collins’s odes and it was in 1757 that 
he had produced The Bard and The Progress of Poesy. The odes 
of Gray which he composed in 1742 breathe an elegiac and ethic 
air quite different from the cdes of Collins. But in his Eclogues, 
Collins was inferior to the other poetic compositions of Gray. It 
has been observed that due to the Eclogues , Collins becomes infe¬ 
rior to Gray. It is said that* “Collins of the odes, at his best 
is the poet of all time in general and no time in particular, the 
Collins of the Eclogues is every where the poetaster of the 
eighteenth century.” In his odes, Collins was the poet of eternity; 
in his Eclogues Collins was the poet of the day. But the odes of 
Collins retrieve his position and make him superior to Gray in 
respect of lyricism and*emotional power. 

Gray was the superior of Collins in architectural design 
and ornament in poetry. It does not mean that Collins has no 
design or ornament but as a finished workman, Collins is often 
open to reproach. It is worth nothing that Gray and Johnson both 
blame him on just the same grounds. Collins’s structure and dic¬ 
tion were obscure and unintelligible. These defects could not be 
found in Gray. The excellence of Gray consists in the glittering 
array of ideas and phrases in which each of his odes is made to 
march towards the end designed.$ 

(3) And this leads us naturally to the consideration of the 
place of Gray and Collins in English poetry, and of the different 
effects produced on their genius by the classical Renaissance. 
Renaissance influenced Collins in a different way than it influenced 
Gray. With Collins the inspiration of the Renaissance naturally 
shaped itself into Greek forms. His fancy, like that of Shelley, 
roamed freely through all the varieties of spiritual polytheism. 
He loved’ says Johnson rather sarcastically; “fairies, genii, giants, 
and monsters; he delighted to rove through the wonders of 
enchantment, to graze on the magnificence of golden palaces, to 
repose by the waterfalls of Elysian gardens." Yet amidst the 
profuse abundance of his impersonations; he aimed always at 
preserving the purity of Grecian outline. As he says in his Ode 
to Simplicity : 

t David Cecil : Poets and Story Tellers. 
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Though who, with hermit heart , 

Disdoinest the wealth of art , 

And gauds , and pageant weeds, and trailing pall ; 

But com*st a decent maid , 

In attic robe arrayed , 

O chaste , unboastful nymph , fo / cn// / 

Even in his diction the influence of Greek models is appa - 
rent: especially in his frequent practice of accumulating epithets 
without conjunctions. We have phrases like ‘wide ambitious 
base,* ‘rich ambitious head,’ ‘blest propheticloins,* ‘shddcring 
meek,* ‘submitted thought,* ‘genial loved return,* gradual dusky 
veil,* reminding us of the exquisite choruses of Sophocles, 
Oedipus Coloneus and the Birds or the Clouds of Aristophanes. 

Gray’s manner is fundamentally different. In bis odes the 
ethic or elegiac spirit predominates, and is expressed by the union 
of substantives with carefully chosen single epithets, and by the 
anithetical turn of the sentence. This l e according to the Latin 
genius, of which Gray’s own verse compositions in that language 
show that he was fuL. Collins was a Greek and Gray was a 
Roman in his art. Gray’s Latin sweep is noticeable in the Elegy 
Written in the Country Churchyard. Who in his Elegy, for example, 
does not feel the stately march of Latin-verses ? 

The applause of listening senates to command , 

The threats of pain and ruin to despise , 

To scatter plenty over a smiling land 
And read their history in a nation's eyes. 

Their lot forbade ; nor ctrumscribed alone. 

Their growing virtues > but their crimes confined. 

Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind. 

Perhaps the fact that English temper is more clearly and 
nearly allied to the Roman than to the Greek, is sufficient to 
account for the greater popularity which Gray’s poems have 
always enjoyed among his countrymen compared with those of 
Collins. The complete assimilation of subject and style in the 
Elegy of Gray, and the masterly treatment of English poetry in 
The Bard are more potent illustrations of the civic tentencies of 
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the Renaissance in England than is Collins’s subtle allegory of 
the Ode to Liberty. 

We have hwelt at length, on the contrasted qualities of 
Gray and Collins, because they are the two last lyrical poets of 
England whose art is consciously directed by the genius of the 
classical Renaissance. Both of them were influenced by the 
Renaissance movement and both stand in their right as great 
poets among the poets of the Pre Romantic movement in English 
poerty during the eighteenth century. 


Q., 26. What was the contribution of Robert Burns 
(1759—1796) to the poetry of the Romantic Revival during the 
eighteenth century ? 

4ns. Robert Burns of Scotland was probably the great¬ 
est of Wordsworth’s poetical forebears.^ With the appearance of 
Burns we can say that the day of Romanticism has come. “There 
had been falce dawns and deceptive premonitions, but with him 
we have, in the words of Swinburne: 

A song too loud for the lark 

A light too strong for a star. 

The poetical work of Burns is of a mixed nature. A great 
part is composed of occasional verse, short poems, mere sketches 
jotted down from day to day, in most cases without any great 
depth of meaning, although the touch of a master is evident ; 
or again, circumstantial poems, lacking in real inspiration. 
Burns’s poetry io wide and varied in range and power. “The 
characteristic weakness of most of Scott’s verse as most other 
Scottish verse of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
is that it is very limited, both in theme and execution. Generally 
speaking it presents a decided contrast to the range and power of 
Bums.** 4 His sole poetical work of any magnitude is his volume 
of Poems (1786), which he edited five times during his life time, 
with numerous additions and corrections on each occasion. At 

it * i 

t George S^intabury : History of Nineteenth Century Literature. 
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different times he contributed to The Scots Musical Museum and to 
Thomson’s Select Collection of Original Scottish Airs , and in these 
collections are found his famous poems sudh as Tam o * Shunter , 
The Cutter's Saturday Night, and more than two hundred songs, 
ranging in quality from very good to middling; and a great 
number of short epistles, elegies and other types of miscellaneous 
verse. 

Burns’s poetry is of such a miscellaneous character, that 
it is difficult to give a detailed chronology of it. We can best 
adjudge Burns’s contribution to English poetry by giving an 
analysis of its various features. 

Lyrical genius of Burns : The best work of Burns is almost 
entirely lyrical in motive. He is one of the rare examples, like 
Shelley of the born singer who can give to human emotion a 
precious and imperishable utterance. He is a born singer and 
sings with the ease of a melodious artist. “There is a royal ease 
about Burns at his best 1 ’ say^ Compton-Rickett, “and he sings 
as naturally as he breathes. Ho sang magnificently upto the 
very last moment.” * To tell him not to sing was to tell Words¬ 
worth not to love nature. His highest achievements lis in some 
thirty or forty songs, and he is undoubtedly one of the greatest 
song poets of the world. It is in his songs that his soul comes 
out fullest, freest and brightest. The most important characte¬ 
ristic of his songs is spontaneit). His songs are as natural as those 
of a bird because they are unlaboured. They were produced at 
the first throb of the heart. In this respect Burns resembles 
Shelley and sometimes goes beyond him in melody and unlaboured 
artistry. 

Another important aspect of lyric poetry is subjectivity 
Burns’s poetry is suggestive as well as subjective. Burns presents 
in his songs the passions, joys and sorrows of his heart without 
any resistance singing aloud his love and hatrsd. “His private 
life, his friendships, his love affairs, his marriage, and his paternal 
feelings” says Caxamian, are all refleerted in his poetry, the faith 
ful mirror of an existence which has made a full and open confe¬ 
ssion of itself.”^: 

• Rickett, A. C.: History of English Literature. 
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As a poet of humanity and his sympathy : Burns is the poet 
of humanity. In his pictures of men and women he is vividly 
concrete; “and there we live in the open with the smell ot the 
earth in our nostrills, and the sound of careless laughter and 
primal agonises in our ears.** His figures have the same rude life, 
though not the same richness as Shakespeare’s. He takes us 
mostly among the peasants of Scotland whom he knows so inti¬ 
mately. The feelings he describes are no doubt of the Scottish 
peasant, but the genius of the poet makes them, germane to 
every member of the human race. He discovers the touch of 
nature that makes the whole world kin. Burn’s love of humanity 
is deep and passsinate. He loves all men alike, and applauded the 
honesty antd sineerity in human character. 

The note of sympathy runs through all the poems of 
Burns. In his sympathy he is supreme. Carlyle, the great admirer 
of Burns says, “nothing that has existence can be of indifference 
to Burns.” He loved man, animals birds and insects. He loved 
reprobates and the underdogs of society. In 'Jolly Beggars* he 
exhibits his natural sympathy with the outcast of society. A Man 
is Man for All that heralds the new romantic estimate of humanity 
' 'hich Kant, as against Locke, pleaded and which found a full ex¬ 
pression is Shelley’s poetry. The Twa Dogs of Burns pleads the 
same case. 

The poet of liberty : A mainly sense of liberty is the anim¬ 
ating force of Burns’s genius. Unlike the .great Romantic poets, 
the fever of the Revolution never burnt in his veins. But Burns 
was a true democrat and a lover of freedom. “For if there was 
a poet who loved freedom as the breath of life even when it ran 
into licence” says Arthur Compton-Rickctt, “that poet was Burns; 
and his passion for freedom, for the free expression of individu¬ 
ality, is a rough, elemental spirit, the spirit indeed of the great 
god Pan, who comes into our literature from time to time to 
freshen and revive it.” * 

Pace, passion and precision in Barns’s poetry: The qualities 
of pace, passion, and precision mark his great achievement 
whether in satire or song. Tam O* Shanter rushes along like a 
whirlwind ; The Jolly Beggars is a foaming torrent; The Cotter's 
* Rickett A. C.: History of English Literature. 
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Saturday Night starts in a slow and pensive vein, but soon breaks 
away. He rattles happily through the narrative of Twa Dogs, and 
the songs are breathless melodies, with the warmth of the sun¬ 
shine in them, and the freshness of the mountain air.'* 

The element of satire in Burns*s poetry: Burns satirised 
hypocrisy and false priests. He had a hatred for cant and false 
conventions. What he disliked was the religion of fear, pomp 
and show and not the religion of love. The following extract 
trom Holy Willie's Prayer where his satirical verse reaches its 
height, sufficiently reveals his personal bias — 

Lord , bless thy chosen in this place 
For here Thou has a chosen race 
But God confound their stubborn face 
And blast their name 
Who bring thy rulers to disgrace 
And open shame. 

In respect of revolt he resembles Shelley and Byron, 
though his approach is not as enthusiastic and passionate as that 
of the seasont d Romantic poets. Yet it may be said that Burns 
was not very much willing to accept the religious conventions and 
traditions as they existed in his times. Hypocrisy has seldom 
met with a more vigorous onslaught than in Holy Willie's Prayer. 

His contempt of established social orthodox values finds 
expression in his poem, A Man is Man for all That. Here he 
satirises false glitter and show, and the vain pride in riches and 
wealth saying: 

Rank is but the guinea's stamp 
Man is gold for all that. 

In this poem he establishes the superiority of an honest man 
over a king or a duke. Death and Dr. Hornbook (1787) is a 
satire on a local school master who pretended to medical know¬ 
ledge. Comparing Burns and other satirists R. C. Churchill 
remarks, “It is remarkably interesting to see satire as pentrating 
as Pope’s, but yet completely different in spirit and method. 
Samuel Butler had burlesqued the English Puritans is his Hudlbras 
(1678), but he seems merely topical compared with Burns The 
genius of such poems as Holy Willie's Prayer is in their fine 
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combination of the particular with the universal, and In the 
dramatic gusto of expression/'* 

Folk-poet of Scotland or National poet of Scotland: “The 
special genius of Burns lay in the unerring instinct with which he 
seized upon the scattered folk-poetry of Scotland, transmuting its 
ore through the alembic of his ardent imagination into the most 
precious gold, its alloy purged away, its treasure refined and 
beautified." Many of the familiar features in Scottish poetry which 
we have noticed in dealing with the writers of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth ceoturies reappear in Burns. Love and intimate 
knowledge of Nature, a quaint racy dialect, a passionate concrete¬ 
ness of imagery, a rich allusiveness—qualities of Scottish life are 
found especially well illustrated in Burns’s poetry. He seemed to 
sum up in himself all that was finest in Scottish song. $ 

Albert has very beautifully outlined those qualities of 
Burns which make him a national poet in the following words :— 
“As the National poet of Scotland his position is unique. 
He is first, and the rest nowhere. His rod, like Aaron's, has 
swallowed up the rods of the other Scottish poets; so that in the 
popular fancy he is the author of any strikiag Scottish song, such 
s Annie Laurie or Auld Robin Gray. His dominating position is due 
to four factors : 

(a) The subject matter and the tone of his work are the 
natural consummation of the Scottish vernacular tradition descending 
from the period of Dunbar and through Fergusson, to the latter 
of whom Burns was considerably indebted. In this traditional 
poetry are found the zest, pace, hilarity and realism which are 
characteristic of his work. 

(b) He has a matchless gift of catching traditional airs and 
wedding them to words of simple and searching beauty. It is 
almost impossible to think of Auld Lang Syne or Scots wha hae or 
Green grow the Rashes. O 1 without their respective melodies 
being inevitably associated with them. And these tunes were born 
in the blood of the Scottish peasant. 

(c) “He rejoices in descriptions of Scottish scenery and 
native customs. 7 he Cotter’s Saturday Night is packed with such 

* R. C. Churchill: English Literature of the Eighteenth Century. 
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features. The opening stanzas of A Winter Night are often quoted 
to show his descriptive power : 

When biting Boreas, fell and dottre; 

Sharp shivers thro ’ the leafless bow'r ; 

When Phoebus gies a short-liv*d glow*r\ 

Far south the lift, 

Dim-dark'ning thro ' the flaky show*r, 

Or whirling drift . 

(d) Lastly, he came just at the time when the Scottish 
tongue, as a separate literary medium, was fast vanishing. The 
Edinburgh Society that prided itself on being the equal of the 
literary Society of London was soon to pass away with the greatest 
of Edinburgh writers. Burns captured the dialect of his fellows, 
and gave it permanence.*” 

Burns's Humour and Pathos : Humour and pathos are tl&e 
mainsprings of Burns's poetry. It is not surprising that he could 
draw laughter as well as tears; and that the man who could charm 
us with My Love is Like a Red Red Rose or thrill ms with As Fond 
Kiss and Then We Sever , could also move the genial springs of our 
nature with the joy and rollicking Tarm o* Shanter or the keenly 
satirical Holy Willie's Prayer . His wit can be rollicking to coarse¬ 
ness as it is in The Jolly Beggars . 

As A Poet of Nature: Burns passionately loved Nature 
and represented its sights and scenes with a rare fidelity. 
“The long struggle for naturalism” remarks S A. Brooke, “which 
we have followed from the time of Pope till now received its first 
complete realisation in the Scottish poetry of Burns."^: Burns's 
love for nature is a little different from that of Blake and 
Wordsworth. There is nothing of the mystic or spiritua¬ 
listic interpretation in Burns’s nature poetry. His visions of 
nature are crystal clear, all transparent and realistic, and there 
is hardly anything mystical, ethical or metaphysical about them. 
His discriptions of natural surroundings arc all realistic and 
truthful. His picture of the vernal moon, the summer noon, 
the autumnal evening and winter night are fascinating and they 
herald the pictorial paintings of Keats and Tennyson. 

• Albert, E.: A History of English Literature. 
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The charm of Burns's nature poety lies in the perfect 
mingling of man and nature. His way with Nature is to weave 
her into this life of man. For Burns, Nature is a background for 
human emotions and thoughts. Nature is never touched with 
the deep spirit of ideal beauty. It is never alive with a life of 
its own. It has never a soul that speaks to us. Burns has an 
exquisite love and appreciation for flowers such as rose, daisy and 
lily, and several other objects of nature, but his interest is deeper 
in human beings and he subordinates Nature to the feelings of his 
rustic characters. 

As a Poet of Love: Burns is a poet of love. His love songs 
are direct transcripts from personal experience, and though the 
women whA inspired his songs were rough toilers of the field, pri¬ 
mitive and uncultured, they sufficed to inspire him with the finest 
love poetry in English literature. “His love-songs must be among 
the best that any country has produced, and certainly the best 
known in Great Britain and America. A iy Love is like a red, 
red Rose; The Rigs O' Barley; Of a* the Airts the wind can Blow; 
The Banks O* Doon ; these, and many others are known wher¬ 
ever the Scots have penetrated, throughout a Scottish Empire on 
* hich the sun has no earthly chance of setting.” Such a stanza 
as the familar 

Had we never lov'd sae kindly 
Had we never lov'd sae blindly 
Never met or never parted 
We had ne'er been broken hearted. 

Or 

The last verses of The Banks O' Doon 

After hae / rov'd by bonie Doon 
To see the woodbine twine; 

And ilka bird sang of its Luve 
And sae did / o' mine. 

are among the most characteristic. It is not, as many fine love- 
poems are, the expression of a single mood and temperament, 
but the expression in inevitable language of the moods of 
thousands. 
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Heart-appeal in Borns’s Poetry : “Poetry, as Wordsworth 
said, comes from the heart and goes to the heart. The truth of 
this saying is never more apparent than when we are reading 
Burns; whether he is telling of the love of a man for a maid, ot 
family kinship round the cottage hearthstone, of a wounded 
hare, of a scarred and sorrowful human life; this vibrant heart 
appeal lifts the simple material of his songs into the stuff of life, 
which always gives literature its humanising power.*'f 

My muse, though homely in attire 

May touch the heart . 

wrote Burns and the heart appeal of his poetry makes him a true 
harbinger of the poetry of romanticism. 

Burns's diction and p»etk style : Burns's diction is Scottish, 
and he uses words of popular usage. His language is the langu¬ 
age of the ordinary man in the street. His dialect is Scottish. 
“In introducing simplicity in diction and homeliness in the use of 
poetic words. Burns anticipated Wordsworth. His flow in poetry 
is unmatched and words come spontaneously to his lips. Often 
Burns indulges in the mannerisms of the classical writers of verse, 
but when he shakes himself free frotn such trifling arts, his style 
becomes full and strong, and as redolent of the soil as bis own 
mountain daisy."$ 

Summing up Burns’s contribution to the poetry of the 
eighteenth century we can say confidently that inspite of his fee¬ 
ble attachment with the school of Pope, be heralded, the birth of 
Romanticism as it came with Wordsworth. In the works of Burns 
are to he found the inner elements of Romanticism : 
personal effusion, seusibility, a keen love for nature, a wealth 
of imaginative fancy, and a sympathetic interest in the poor and 
in animals. 


t Rlckett. A. C.: History of English Literature. 
I Saintsbury: Nineteenth Century Literature. 
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Q. 27. Estimate the importance of the work of William 
Blake (1757—1827) io the revival of Romanticism daring 
the eighteenth century. What are the special features of Blake’s 
Poetry ? 

Ans. William Blake was the most mystical and metaphy¬ 
sical poet of the Romantic Revival during the eighteenth century. 
He was the last great poet of the eighteenth century. During his 
times he was not popular. He was even more cut off than Burns 
from the literary world and it was left to the mid-Victorians and 
particularly the Pre-Raphaehlites to recognise his greatness as 
a poet and a painter. Since Rossetti and Swinburne wrote in praise 
of Blake, the interest in his poetry has steadily advanced and 
to-day he is recognised by some critics as the greatest poet of 
the eighteenth century. Blake was an engraver by profession, and 
in his case the art of poetry and the art of design were closely 
linked together. He engraved his own poems and made elaborated 
designs to illustrate his thoughts. 

Blake’s first publication was Poetical Sketches (1783), a 
series of imitative poems, in which he experimented with various 
verse forms in the manner of Shakespeare, Milton and Spenser. 
In this work are found the lyrics of Blake characterised by sponta¬ 
neity and free flow of thought. After this work came Songs of 
Innocence (1789), short lyrics embodying Blake’s views of the 
original state of human society, symbolized in the joy and happi¬ 
ness of children. The songs in this volume are not imitative in 
character and appear to be Blake’s own. They present a passio¬ 
nate sincerity and deep sympathy with the child. The joy of this 
world is well exemplified in these songs. The chief difference be¬ 
tween Poetical Sketches and the Songs of Innocence and Experiences 
is one of concentration. In the Sketches the poet was in a state 
of experimentation and he tried his hand in varions styles. In 
the Sketches we have poems on the seasons in a kind of Biblical 
blank verse; two imitations of old ballads. Fair Elenor and Gwin 
King of Norway, a Shakespearean drama. King Edward the Third 
complete with comic retainers and some fragments of poetical 
prose. Biblical in subject and matter. In the Songs the poet ex- 
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bibits a definite purpose and in the Songs we have maturity of 
expression and intensity of thought. 

1 he Book of Thel { 1790), which embodies much the same 
spirit of love as his earlier works, was followed by the first series 
of revolutionary prophetic books— The French Revolution (1791), 
The Visions of the daughters of Albion (1793), America (1793), and 
The Europe |(1794)- In The French Revolution and America , are em¬ 
bodied Blake's thoughts above freedom, not only political freedom 
but freedom from the restrictions of convention and established 
morality. In The Visions of the daughters of Albion we have the 
poet’s defence of the satisfaction of physical appetite, and an 
exposure of the wrongs to which woman is subject. 

The year 1794 saw the appearance of Songs of Experience , 
in which the mood of spontaneous love and happiness revealed 
in Songs of Innocence is replaced by a less joyful note and by the 
bitterness that comes by experiences of real life. In the lyrics and 
‘Songs of Experience* we have an intensity not to be found in 
earlier ones. In these songs Blake presents the two conflicting 
aspects of nature which is so beautiful yet so cruel. In The Marri¬ 
age of Heaven and Hell appears the symbolic and mystical note 
for the first time. It is the most impressive of the prophetic Books. 
This visionary note in Blake’s poetry appears with renewed force 
in ‘The First Book of Urizcn* (1794), ‘The Book of Ahania* (1795), 
The Book of Los (1795). The Four Zondias was published in (1797). 
These later volumes are somewhat obscure and cannot be easily 
understood without proper explanation. They are loaded with 
heavy and unintelligible symbolism and tend to make him an 
obscure and unintelligible poet. The following arc the special 
features of Blake’s poetry : 

The lyrical genius of William Blake : Blake was a lyric poet. 
In his earliar lyrics, Blake followed the Elizabethan models; and 
in his Poetical Sketches and The Songs of Innocence are embo¬ 
died some of the best lyrics of the English language. The songs 
contained in the Poetical Sketches are very simple. The burden of 
the*mystic strain that was tojeome later on and take the poet off 
his feet is not present in Poetical Sketches . Still in some of the 
ms.epo tor example, in A fVar Song to an English Man and in his 
love songs—the mystic notes are traceable. 
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In the Songs of Innocence wc have happy notes* and in 
purity, sweetness, and intensity of feeling, in simple perfection of 
diction and variety of rhythm these songs have no rivals. 
Saintsbury’s remark that there are songs in Biake which for a 
certain combination of extreme simplicitly with unearthly music 
no contemporary was to equal is perfectly justified. 

The later lyrics of Blake are metaphysical in nature.f The 
mystic fervour is present in them even though they may be simple. 
The Little Black B)y , for example, is metaphysical in its nature, 
though it is extremely simple. 

In his Songs of Experience , thought begins to predominate 
and the prophetic creed becomes clear still. After the songs con¬ 
tained in his volume, Blake ceased to be a writer of pure lyrics, 
and became more and more a poet of visionary idealism, symbo¬ 
lism and mysticism. In the later lyrics, which were few and far 
between, the prophetic inspiration never leaves him completely. 
In the lyrics where his prophetic strain becomes more important 
than the lyrical one, he becomes obscure, or at least unexciting. 
His visions and mystical thoughts overpower the spontaneity of 
his lyrical utterances. The use cf symbolism mars the rhapsody 
of his lyrics. It is in this note of symbolism and mysticism in his 
lyrics that Blake differs from Burns and Swinburne whose lyrics 
are simple and realistic. Blake gave greater emphasis on thought, 
Swinburne on sound and music in bis lyrics. 

On the whole it may be said that Blake is one of the best 
lyric poets of England. ‘‘Indeed** remarks G M. Bowra, “no 
English poet, except Shakespeare, has written songs of such 
experience, lightness and melody. His words have an Elizabethan 
lilt, a music which emphasizes their meaning and conforms 
exactly to it.":j: Miss Katheleen Raine remarks, “Blake, ^s a 
lyrical poet, is unsurpassed. His vocabulary is as simple as that 
of a child. Every lyric is a window into the imaginative world. 
His poetic works embody some of the most perfect and the most 
original lyrics in the English language,”^ “In simple yet beautifully 
apt language'* says Albert, “his lyrics reveal a variety and spon- 

fSce, Sir H. J. C. Grierson's Lyrical Poetry from Blake to Hardy. 

t Bowra; The Romantic Imagination, (O U Pj 

tt "mine K: William Blake, The British Council Library Pamphlet. 
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taneity of feeling which place them on a bar with the best in 
our literature.”* 

Blake as the poet of humanity and wider sympathyThe 

poets of the Romantic Revival pleaded in trumpet tones the equ¬ 
ality of man. Burns and Blake, long before Wordsworth and 
Shelley, struck the note of humanitarianism is their poetry. A 
note of love and sympathy was sounded by Blake in his poetry 
fc*r the common people and the underdogs of society. His sympa¬ 
thy included even animals and birds. 

Blake was an ardent lover of freedom and liberty and in 
the following lines he passionately urges the liberty of all human 
beings without any distinction of the black and the white: 

Let the slave grinding at the mill run out into the field 

Let him look up into the heavens and laugh in the bright air 

Set the enchanted soul, shut up in darkness and sighing 

Whose face has never seen a smile in thirty weary years 

Rise and look out. 

Blake anticipated Shelley in his zeal and enthusiasm for 
the liberty and equality of man. Blake never lost his touch with 
the common people or the men who worked with their hands, 
for he himself was all his life one of them. Miss Katheleen Raine 
says, “However high his flight of imagination, he remained all his 
life a humble engraver working for his bread, with the skill of the 
hands.:}: Hence Blake’s sympathy is always with the common 
and the poor people. 

Not only Blake sympathised with the common people, 
slaves and underdogs, but he also pleaded, like Burns, for 
sympathetic consideration of animals and birds. He came out 
with enthusiasm for the mute creation of God in the following 
words : 

A Robin Redbreast in a cage 
Puts all Heaven in a rage. 

A dog starved at his master’s gate 
Predicts the ruin of the state. 

Blake as the poet of revolt and liberty : Blake was the poet 
of revolt and he thundered, like Shelley in Queen Mab , at kings 

* B. Albert: A History of English' Literature. 

X Miss K. Raine: William Blake 
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and priests and oppressive rulers in his prophetic writings. He was 
equally in revolt against the religious conventions of his day, and 
he mercilessly attacked priestcraft and hackenycd conventions of 
the contemporary church which he thought to be the greatest 
obstacle in the way of human progress. Blake defied authority, 
ind his poem The Little Boy Lost is a direct blow at the cruelty 
of religion which seeks to replace natural love by the authority 
of priests. 

He upheld liberty and freedom and attacked all forms of 
tyranny and oppression. He pleaded for the liberty of slaves and 
the downtrodden people. The liberty that Burns emphasised as 
an integral part of life, Blake cherished as the source of his 
spiritual intuition. 

Blakefc mysticism and visionary idealism : Blake was a 
mystic and a visionary idealist, and he lived in a world entirely 
his own. Like a true mystic, Blake created a world of his 
own and he lived in it all his life. Blake created world 
was spiritualistic, infinite, illimitable and everlasting rather than 
temporal, finite, limitablc and momentary. His world was the 
world of thoughts, ideas and visions. In his world love was the 
supreme governing authoiity. In his manhood, the earth and 
tht air were full of spiritual presence, and he could summon at 
any moment before him “armies of angels that soar, legions of 
demons that lurk.” For Blake there was no hard-and-fast line 
between the real and the imaginative, for him the two worlds were 
one, rht* vision real, the real visionary, the divine natural, the 
natural divine. 

Blake was the supreme mystic poet of the age. “To ignore 
Blake’s mysticism altogether, to treat his poetry entirely from the 
aesthetic or technical point of view, would be like ignoring 
Gibbon’s history or Johnson’s morality, or Fielding’s social 
criticism and being in the position of the ‘tuneful fools* whom 
Pope dissented from in the Essay on Criticism .”t 

Like all mystic poets Blake emphasised the momentariness 
of the body and the immortality of the soul. Body, he considered, 
but a cloud and a set of chains that covers, cleaves and hides the 
soul. He regarded the world as a dark prison and the physical 
t K. C Churchill: English Literature of the Eighteenth Century. 
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senses as narrow windows darkening the infinite soul of man 
excluding the wisdom and joy of eternity. BJake also emphasized 
the fact that we are all parts of one stupendous whole. 

Mysticism in poetry is blended usually with a wistful 
melancholy. The desire of the moth for the star; of the night 
for the morrow animates the poet's soul; and in his hungering 
after eternity, he feels more and more dissatisfied with the show 
of life. But Blake is an exception. He is a joyful-mystic. For 
him the morning stars sing together, and the splendour of life 
outweighs its shadows. There are no mournful regrets in his 
yerse, no sighing for a day that is dead. Evil rouses his anger, 
not his tears. Sorrow he accepts cheerfully as a necessary twin 
to joy : 

Joy and woe are woven fine 
And, when this we rightly know 
Safely through the world we go. 

Naturalism In Blake’s poerty :—Both the naturalism and 
mysticism of the Romantic Revival find expres ion in Blake. On 
this point he differs from pioneers like Burns, who is simply 
naturalistic or Cowper, who is only slightly touched by mysticism. 
On the naturalistic side Blake deals with the simplest phases of 
life; with the instinctive life of the child; with the love of flowers, 
hills and streams; the blue sky and the brooding clauds. Yet the 
mystical vision of the poet is always transforming these familiar 
things, touching obscure aspects and spiritualising the veriest 
commonplace into something strange and wonderful. 

Symbolism in Blake : Blake had his own visions and he 
lived in a world which was entirely his own. What he saw through 
his strange spiritual vision was something inexplicable in the 
ordinary words and phrases of we mortals. Thus it was inevitable 
and neverthless necessary for him to arrange visible symbols of 
invisible realities that he saw through his strange vision. To present 
all that he saw and believed to be real, he thought that 
ordinary language would fail and fail miserably. Thus he took 
to symbolism. Through his symbols that arc concrete and 
tangible, explicable and understandable; he tried to present the 
reality behind the fleeting realities of life. Like Shelley he used 
the objects of Nature as symbols to suggest the spiritual reality 
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that lay behind the appearance of nature. Sometimes the symbols 
employed as In The Lttlle Black Boy and Clod and the Pebble f are 
quite simple, but often the symbols become enigmatic and lead to 
the obscurity of thought. But symbols have their own value for 
Blake. “The symbolic use of natural objects** says Brooke, is very 
interesting and imaginative. The sun, the moon, the stars, 
mountains, streams, flowers, are loaded with spiritual meaning. 
When this is done by other poets, their work is neither suggestive, 
nor exciting. But this symbolic world was Blake’s native country, 
and he breathed its air with ease and joy.”:{: His symbolic 
expressions through poetry kindle imagination of the readers and 
arise in them a curiosity for a world unknown. Blake’s symbols 
are also taken from the Bible. But on the whole the symbolism 
of The Songs of Experience is of a complex nature, and the 
symbols employed by the poet become difficult to catch. 

Poet of childhood: Blake is one of the greatest of child 
poets. His Songs of Innocence , expresses the innocence of child 
life, and The Songs of Experience the sorrows that assail the grow¬ 
ing years of life. In his treatment of child life, Blake anticipates 
Wordsworth He has written about little girls or little boys in a 
satisfactory manner. 

Blake figures prominently among the poets who brought 
♦he Romantic Revival. His place is very high among the poets 
of the Romantic Revival. “ The sum of his readers in his life-time 
must have been, very small, much smaller than Burns’s and infi¬ 
nitely smaller than Pope’s. If one aspect of literary history in 
the eighteenth century is the gradual passing of public literature 
into private, then in Blake it reaches as far as it can 


Q. 28. Institute a brief contrast between Burns and Blake. 

Ans. “ No greater contrast could be found than that 
between Burns and Blake. Burns was realistic, humorous, close 
to the earth, and lacking entirely the visionary romanticism of 

t Clod stands for selfishness and pebble for selfish love. 
t S. A. Brooke: Studies in Poetry. 

tt 8 C. Churchill: English Liteiature of the Eighteenth Century. 
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Coleridge, Wordsworth, Shelley or Keats. Through his demo¬ 
cratic belief in the equality of man, his warm sympathy with 
humble folk, his use of “ the real language of man in a state of 
vivid sensation,” and the sincerity of his lyric impulse are all 
qualities of the new school of poetry, they derive from the tradi¬ 
tional vernacular poetry of Scotland. Blake, on the other hand, 
was the embodiment of the romantic ‘vision.* To him imagination 
and the sensations of the heart were in the sole guides to truth ; 
and the only possible means of restoring the unity of spirit which 
the predominance of reason had destroyed. He distrusted nothing 
more than scientific thought and cold, logical argument. He made 
continual war against the codes of convention, which, he declared 
these processes had set up, and passionately preached the freedom, 
which for him was best exemplified in the innocence and spon¬ 
taneous happiness of childhood. He was a romantic, not only in 
his passion for liberty, but in his love for children, his love of 
nature ; and his interest in the medieval and gothic.*** 


•E Albert.* A History of English Literature. 



DRAMA OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

Q. 29. What were the factors responsible for the decline of 
Drama during the eighteenth century ? 

Aus. During the eighteenth century Drama steadily 
declined. Only a few remarkable dramatists shine out during 
this age. Goldsmith and Sheridan were the two prominent figures 
who continued to enrich dramatic literature by their production, 
otherwise there was hardly any dramatist of the calibre of the 
Restoration or the Elizabethan dramatists during this age. In 
order to understand the reasons for the decline of drama during 
this period, we shall have to study the social and literary back¬ 
ground of the age. The main characteristics and conditions which 
were responsible for the decline of Drama during this age are the 
following:— 

The Rise of the Novel :—Drama declined during the eight¬ 
eenth century because the novel gained in popularity. The rise 
of the novel displaced the drama. “ It was the novel which 
had become truly representative ; free from most of the conven¬ 
tions which burdened the theatre, it succeeded better in depicting 
life, manners and ideas. It attracted those serious spirits which 
since Puritan times had looked upon plays with suspicion.*’ 

The Age of Players :—During this age actors and actresses 
became more important than the playwrights.4- People were more 
attracted towards the performances of actors like Garrick and 
actresses like Mrs. Siddons and they never bothered about the 
qualities of the plays that were being produced. The public was 
chiefly drawn to the theatre by the fame of the actors and actresses. 
The attraction which the people felt for actors rather than for 
p laywrights, discouraged writers to produce good plays. Hence 
throughout the age the most mediocre kinds of plays were produced. 

The Revival of Old Plays The revival of old plays hinde¬ 
red the creation of new plays. The plays of Shakespeare, 

t G. S. Fraser lays down that with the rise of the popularity of actors drama 
almost invariably declines. This is what happened in the Victorian Age. 
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Beaumont and Fletcher were revived. “The treatment which some 
of Shakespeare’s plays now received on the stage is conclusive 
evidence of the inability of the age to appreciate, and therefore 
to produce, great tragedy. Romeo and Juliet and King Lear were 
both given happy endings, and Garrick proclaimed that he had 
produced Hamlet rescued from the rubbish of the fifth act.” 
This revival of old plays gave no incentive to writers of the age 
to produce new plays. Perhaps they thought the writing of new 
plays would be a futile effort since people of the age were more 
interested in the revival of old plays than in the creation of new 
ones. 

Elaborate and Striking C ostumes and Scenery The French 
fashions and costumes were in vogue in the eighteenth century. 
The threate managers were attracted by the gorgeous and extra¬ 
vagant fashions with the result that attention of the audience 
was taken off from what should be the essential part of truly 
living stage. 

Lack of Support from the Court:—Drama declined during 
this age becpuSc it failed to receive the support of the King. 
William III was no patron of the threate, nor was Queen Anne; 
nor were the first two Georges. Without the support of the King 
it was difficult for dramatists to make their influence felt in the 
public life of the day. 

Moral Restraint :— During this age, dramatists were 
debarred from indulging in the presentation of obscene scenes and 
they had not that freedom which the writers of the Comedy of 
Manners enjoyed. It was Collier who inaugurated the moral 
reform in the drama and with his advent the audience felt that 
drama should only he written on lines of moral edification. 
Naturally the scope of drama became restricted. Instead of the 
broad humour of comedy writers of the preceding age, sentiment 
began to have its way in the world of comedy. The comedies 
6f this period, as a matter of fact; bordered on sentimentality and 
everything that seemed to have the tone of fun and humour was 
regarded as a matter of distaste by the public. Under such 
circumstances true comedies could not be written. It was a day 
of great significance in the history of eighteenth century drama 
when Goldsmith and Sheridan broke nev* ground by writing the 
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Comedy of Humours and by setting their face against the senti¬ 
mental comedy of this age. 

Political Re9tralm :— Moral restraint was followed by 
political restraint. As a result of the freedom with which Fielding 
and others attacked Walpole’s government, a Licensing Act was 
passed in 1737, confirming and strengthening the powers of cens¬ 
orship already possessed by the Lord Chamberlain. As a result of 
this Licensing Act, dramatists were restrained from writing plays 
in which there was the slightest reflection on the political figures 
of this age. That political tinge which the former dramatists had 
given to their plays could not be allowed in the changed atmos¬ 
phere vis-a-vis the Licensing Act 

Classical Restraint: —Tragedy particularly suffered because 
of the classical spirit of the eighteenth century. The dislike of 
the classicists for enthusiasm and emotion, and the commonsense 
attitude of “the age of reason” favoured a lifeless, and, at the 
highest, a rhetorical kind of tragedy like Johnson’s Irene. Full- 
blooded tragedies, marked with emotional excitement and fervour, 
could not be produced in the age because of the attitude of reason 
and rationality towards literary productions. In the atmosphere 
of the classical age, high tragedies of deep emotion, passion and 
e thusiasm were not possible. 


Q. 30. Give a brief account of the Eighteenth Century 
Tragedy. 

Or 

Write an essay on the bonrgeoise Tragedy of the Eighteenth 
Century. 

Ans. During the eighteeth century the pattern of tragedy 
was a little different from the style adoped by the Elizabethan and 
Jocobcan tragedy writers. Since the classicists set their face 
against high emotion and enthusiasm, naturally the tragic inten¬ 
sity and emotional experience found in flights of tragic drama¬ 
tists like Shakespeare and Webster could not be possible during 
this age. Tragedies of this period were without the emotional force 
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•ad fire, the moving intensity and the pathetic appeal which we 
had seen in the tragedies of the Elizabethan dramatists. 

Addison, the essayist, produced Cato in 1713. It is a 
tragedy of very little merit and shows that Addison, whatever 
his other qualities may be, is no dramatist. It is written in 
laborious blank verse, in which wooden characters declaim long, 
and indulge in dull speeches. The style of Cato is frigid and 
retrained. The characters are mere mouth-pieces for fine senti¬ 
ments, expressed in the dullest of Augustan verse. Dennis con¬ 
demned the play for its absurd situation. But Voltaire acclaimed 
it as a masterpiece, praising Addison as "the first English writer 
who composed a regular tragedy”—that is, a tragedy as composed 
strictly according to classical rules. The play was applauded 
both by the Tories and the Whigs. “Cato was therefore 
received almost as a contemporary political manifesto, the Tories 
anxious to prove themselves staunch friends to liberty, applauding 
it warmly as the Whigs.^: After Addison, Thomson, the poet, wrote 
Sophonisha . It is the ttagedy which in all possible ways proved to 
be a bad tragedy and a great failure. Young, the author of Night 
Thoughts on Life adapted the classical tragedy with more freedom 
and spirit. He produced Revenge which has echoes of Othello and 
is distinguished by its declamatory vehemence. Samuel Johnson 
produced in 1749 his unlucky Tragedy Irene , which is a solemn, 
ponderous, undramatic, blank verse tragedy. It was acted 
by David Garrick and had a run of nine nights. Even Johnson's 
best friends had to admit that it was no success, and it then utterly 
disappeared, taking with it Johnson's sole claim to dramatic merit. 
In 1720 the poet laureate Whitehead adapted his Roman Father 
from Corneille’s Horace . This adaptation was in no way charitable. 
Aaron Hill and Arthur Murphy in turn adapted Valtairc, but 
their work was equally a failure. The above attempts were 
in the direction of the classical tragedy, but this pseudo-classical 
tragedy was more or less a failure 

Side by side with pseudo-classical tragedy romantic tragedy 
of a kind was also attempted. Nicholas Rowe, poet laureate 
and editor of Shakespeare, produced The Fair Penitent which 
attracted some popular attention. This play is an adaption of 
JR. C. Churchill: English Literature of the Eighteenth Century. 
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Massinger’s Fatal Dowry . Another tragedy that Rowe wrote was 
Jane Shore . It is written in imitation o£ Shakespeare’s style. 
Rowe was the great dramatist who wanted to return to the 
Elizabethans from the classical rules of the French and make 
romantic tragedy, once again, on the English stage. Johnson says 
of Nicholas Rowe : “ His reputation comes from the reasonable¬ 
ness of some of his scenes, the elegance of his diction, and the 
suavity of his verse.” 

The third type of tragedy developed during this age was 

the Domestic Tragedy. It was written in prose, tillo was 
the main protagonist of the domestic tragedy and his tragedy 
London Merchant or The History of George Barnwell (1731) gave a 
domestic tragedy with an apprentice for the hero. As Comedy 
turned into sentimentality on the stage while retaining some of 
its old life in the new medium of the novel, so tragedy turned 
into melodrama from Rowe’s so called imitation of Shakespeare’ 
to the brave attempt by Fielding's friend George Lillo in The 
London Merchants . Moore's Gamester is another domestic tragedy 
based on gambling. It is moral in purpose and is sentimental 
in character. It lacks strength and is written in blank verse. 

The domestic tragedy like other pseudo-classical tragedy 
and romantic tragedy of this period, did not attain the sublimity, 
nobility and grandeur of great tragedies. This type of tragedy 
is free from emotional force and is based on pity and sympathy. 

It calls back to our mind the tragedy of the Restoration period. 

The eighteenth century tragedy was characterized by two 
main qualities. It was totally written under the influence of 
France where for more than half a century a threate had reigned 
under the governance of unities, simplified plot and wooden 
characters. The tragedy of this period closely followed the 
French tragedy which had now become out of date. Secondly, the 
tragedies of this period were poor imitations of the old 
Elizabethan tragedies. The writers tried to introduce in their 
romantic tragedies something of the old fire of Elizabethan 
tragedy, but they failed. Hence the tragedies lack in force and 
fire. “The fact is that the whole cast of eighteenth century 
thought and style was unfavourable, and almost fatal to the 
*n position of tragedy that should be at once practicable 
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and poetic.”* 


Q. 31. Give a brief account of the Pantomine and 
Ballad opera. Burlesque and Farce produced during the Eighteenth 
Century. 

Ans. During the eighteenth century Pantomine became 
popular. Rich, manager first of the threate at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields and later on that at Convent Garden, found Pantomine 
very profitable and produced several pantomines which attracted 
popular attraction. His pantomines were puppet-shows which 
delighted the public. Later on Fielding satirised them in his 
novels. A steep decline followed and the vogue of writing panto¬ 
mines came to an end. 

Opera in Italian style was also cultivated during this age. 
By far the best of these ballad-operas was Gay’s Beggar*s Opera 
(1728), which attracted considerable attention. It became popular 
because its hero, the highwayman Captain Macneath was indenti- 
fied with Sir Robert Walpole, the Prime Minister. Besides this 
political interest. Gay’s ‘Opera* had many humorous scenes, 
pretty songs, rollicking gaiety and clever dialogues. Another 
good ballad-opera was The Dragon of Wantley (1737) by 
Henry Carey. This opera was also characterized by humour and 
rollicking fun. 

Burlesque -Burlesque is a kind of satirical play in which 
the spirit of true comedy is presented in a satirical manner. 
During the eighteenth century, writers excelled in writing Bur¬ 
lesque. Carey wrote the Tragedy of Chronohotonthologos (1734). 
Henry Fielding produced several burlesque plays notably The 
Tragedy of Tragedies or The Life and Death of Tom Thumb the 
Great (1731) and Pasquin (1736). Tom Thumb of Fielding was a 
great success. It abounds in rollicking fan and it paved the way 
for Sheridan’6 The Critic . 

Farce :—Farce is a low type of comedy, replete with ludi¬ 
crous situations, deficient in plot construction and sober characters. 
The aim of the Farce writers is to produce horse laughter and 
* Saintsbuiy : A Short History of English Literature. 
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tickle the fancies of the audience so that all through there may be 
fun and nothing else. Fielding, the novelist, produced a few 
farces which achieved remarkable success during his times. One 
of the best farces of this century was Townlcy’s High Life, Below 
Stairs (1759), in which some servants, in their masters* absence, 
act their master’s past. These servants play the role of the Duke 
and the Duchess until one of the masters turns out and the whole 
scene ends ridiculously. In this farce, fun is made both of 
servants and masters and the dialogues are saturated with plenty 
of fun. 

The most prolific writers of the farcical comedy were Samuel 
Foote (1720—1777) and George Colman the elder (1732—1794). 
Foote, one of the best comedians of his day, indulged in a very 
broad, often vulgar, and generally satirical humour, and his 
setting was always realistic. He presents points of comparison 
with Ben Johnson in drama and Smollett in fiction. His best work 
is the Author which is a satire on servile and wicked publishers 
who dupe them. His other works are The Englishman in Parts 
(1753), The Minor (1760) and The Liar (1762). 

Although Foote has a strong bias towards farce, yet his 
plays are often more like genuine comedies of the late Elizabethan 
an*' Restoration period than any hitherto mentioned, and, 
Colman’s vein is still nearer to genuine comedy. His Polly Honey - 
oombe (1760) is a light farce, centering round a sentimental novel¬ 
reading heroine. The Jealous Wife (1761) was suggested by Tom 
Jones . The Clasdestine Marriage (1766), in collaboration with 
Garrick, is a good-humoured comedy. It is produced at the 
expense of two men of fashion who are in love with a girl who is 
already secretly married. 
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Q. 32. What were the salient characteristics of the Senti¬ 
mental Comedy of the Eighteenth Century ? Give a brief account 
of the dramatists who wrote Sentimental Comedies during this 
period. 

Ans. The Sentimental Comedy of the eighteenth century 
was, in fact, a reaction against the Comedy of Manners which had 
been in a vogue during the Restoration period. The Comedy of 
MSnners was characterized by light-hearted fun, obscenity and 
trenchant dialogues. The aim of the writers of the Comedy of 
Manners was to make fun of pious and holy characters. Middle- 
class morality was ridiculed and the writers of this school made 
attempts to bring virtue and virtuous characters under the 
withering scorn of their cynical attitude towards morality. Satire, 
ridicule and fun predominated. 

The Sentimental Comedy of the age was, in fact, a reaction 
against all that the Comedy of M*nners sought to espouse. In 
this comedy laughter and humour were completely driven out 
and in place of comedy rich in humour, pathos and pathetic 
situations were introduced. Thus the first thing that we notice 
in the Sentimental Comedy is the complete absence of the true 
spirit of comedy. Humour gives to comedy its life-force and 
humour was driven out by the writers of this school. The place 
of humour was taken by pathos and humorous situations were re¬ 
placed by pathetic situations. Secondly the writers of this 
school introduced characters from middle-class life-characterized 
by virtue without any grain ot vice in them. Thirdly, the 
dramatists sought to eulogise virtue and condemn vice. The 
comedy writers of the sentimental school were, in fact, moralists 
and their purpose was to teach moral lessons through the medium 
of their plays. The sentimental comedies were really moral 
comedies and a sense of morality and virtue governed them from 
Che beginning to the end. The Sentimental Comedy writers wanted 
to propagte something moral and pathetic and something edify¬ 
ing and genteel. There was an agreeable dramatic sermon with a 
happy ending. The dialogues were neither trenchant nor sparkling 
like the dialogues of Congreve and Bthercge. The comedy Inten¬ 
ded at moral edification of the readers whose taste had been 
vitiated by the writers of the Comedy of Manners. 
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Oliver Goldsmith sought to outline the essential qualities 
of the comedy of sentiment and sentimental comedy when he 
sketched Richard Cumberland, the successful writer of sentimental 
comedies, in his long poem Retaliation. The qualities that 
Godsmith finds in the works of Cumberland, are, in fact, the 
qualities of the Sentimental Comedy. The picture of Cumberland 
presented by Goldsmith in Retaliation is quoted in full to show 
what type of comedies Cumberland, the main leader of the senti¬ 
mental school of comedy wrote : 

Here Cumberland lies, having acted his parts, 

The Terence of England, the mender of hearts; 

A flattering painter, who made it his care 
To draw men as they ought to be, not as they ore . 

His gallants are the faultless , his women divine. 

And comedy wonders at being so fine'. 

Like a tragedy queen he has dizerid her out. 

Or rather like tragedy giving a rout. 

His fools have their follies so lost in a crowd 
Of virtues and feelings, that folly grows proud; 

And coxcombs , alike in their failings alone. 

Adopting his portraits', are pleased with their own . 

Say, where has our poet this malady caught ? 

Or wherefore his characters thus without fault ? 

Say, was it that vainly directing his view 
To find out men y s virtues, and finding them few. 

Quite sick of pursuing each troublesome elf. 

He grew lazy at last, and drew from himself 

To sum up, this spurious species of drama called the Senti¬ 
mental Comedy remained popular for nearly half a century. It 
drove out genuine comedy for the English stage. It provided 
moral lectures and sentimental platitudes in place of real enter¬ 
tainment. It awakened teats instead of laughter; it appealed to the 
emotions of pity and sympathy and lacked humour or wit. It 
was serious from beginning to end, and was entirely removed from 
the realities of life. It was replete with improbable and unnatu¬ 
ral situations, and scrupulously avoided all that was low and 
vulgar. Its characters were not real men and women, but abstrac- 
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tions conceived in the minds of the playwright. The keen abser- 
vations and realistic touches which had always brightened earlier 
comedy, completely disappeared. Hazlitt truly said of the senti¬ 
mental comedies, “It is almost a misnomer to call them comedies; 
they are rather homilies in dialogue/' 

The following playwrights attempted to popularize the 

Sentimental Comedy of the eighteenth century :— 

(i) Colley Cibber (1671—1757) :—The Comedy of Manners 
was severely attacked by Jeremy Collier in A Short View of the 
Profaneness and Immorality of the English Stage. The work that 
Collier should have done against the obscene Comedy of Manners 
was in fact, carried by Colley Cibber who was a close disciple 
of Jeremy Collier. The comedies of Cibber have all the charac¬ 
teristics of the Comedy of Sentiment enumerated above. His 
comedies end on a note of morality and are intended for moral 
edification. His two plays Love's Last Shift and Provoked Hus¬ 
band are sentimental comedies, «• Neither originality, literary 
quality, elevation of sentiment nor anything in the least degree 
smacking of poetry can be claimed for Cibber, though his manners 
disclose a certain amelioration in decency and morals.** * 

(ii) Mrs. CentUro (1667—1723) Mrs. Centlivre followed 
Mrs. Aphra Behn as a practitioner of the Comedy of Intrigue. She 
claims her position among the writers of the Sentimental Comedy, 
because in her plays there is a slight leaven of sentiment. Her 
best plays are The Busybody , and A Bold Stroke for a Wife and 
The Gamester . 

(iii) Sir Richard Steele (1672—1729) :—Richard Steele, who 
popularized the Periodical Essay, was perhaps the greatest figure 
among the writers of the Sentimental Comedy. He made M the 
pathetic treatment of a moral sentiment, the basis of the action 
of a comic ;drama.** He wrote three sentimental comedies viz. 
Lying Lover (1703), Tender Husband (1705) and The Conscious 
Lovers (1722). In these plays we have the best of the Sentimental 
Comedy. The tone of morality, kindness and pathos permeates 
through all these three plays. These plays are without the gross- 
ness and impudence of the Restoration comedies. These plays are 
much inferior to Congreve in wit and dialogue. Through them 

* A. Nicoll; The British Drama. 
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we leant about Steele’s amiability of temper and tenderness of 
cba racter. 

(iv) Hugh Kelly (1739—1777) Hugh Kelly carried on the 
Sentimental Comedy after the middle of the century. Kelly’s False 
Delicacy was an enormous success. His brother John Kelly pro¬ 
duced The Married Philosopher which introduced sentimentalism 
by adapting in English a French sentimental work. 

(v) Richard Cumberland (1732—1811) Cumberland wrote 
about thirty plays, some of which are tragedies. He is very fond 
of emphasizing the moral tone in his plays. The pathetic touch 
is well pronounced in Cumberland. In his most typical work 
The Brothers , The West Indian and The Fashionable Lover we have 
the best of the sentimental comedy. “The full consciousness of 
the inclination which attracts an honest heart to sentiment, the 
stress laid on simple nature as the source of all virtues, the exal¬ 
tation of charity, together with a tone of philosophic preaching, 
the justification of certain victims of social prejudices, go to make 
these plays the composite expression of all the tendencies which 
at this moment are amalgamating in the English and European 
cult of sensibility.” 

(vi) Thomas Holcroft (1745—1809):—He was the chief 
writer of the Sentimental Comedy at the end of the century. “ His 
best work The Road to Ruin (1791), was long popular ; according 
to Hazlitt, it ‘carried his fame as a dramatic writer into every 
corner of the kingdom, where there was a play-house.’ The hero, 
somewhat like West Indian, is * a wild but high-minded and 
noble-spirited young man* whose wildness brings him into an 
awkward situation, from which he happily escapes. There is a 
very intricate plot involving trickery with a will. Hazlitt praises 
the subordinate character of Goldfinch, a thoughtless dissipated 
young man of fashion, the humour of whose characterisation lay 
in his constant use of cant phrases. This mechanical humour was 
very popular, because audiences went away and used the phrases 
in their own conversation, and it was freely used by succeeding 
dramatists, but the method of ‘giving spirit and animation to a 
character by the force of a single phrase’ could not fail to make 
plays weaker, particularly as works of literature.” 
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Evaluating the sentimental comedies. Dr. D. Daiches says: 
“Writers of this kind of comedy never achieved a proper kind of 
stylization. Their plays were set in contemporary society, but the 
dialogue employed neither the stylized wit of the Restoration 
dramatists nor a language that was able to sustain any colloquial 
tone beyond a few intermittent sentences. As soon as the cha¬ 
racters got under way they began expressing themselves in long, 
sententious speeches which are not artificial enough for a purely 
formal style and not natural enough for the illusion of realism.” 
He further adds, “ It is only after reading many plays of this 
kind that one can appreciate the comic iconoclasm of Goldsmith 
and Sheridan in comedies, which though they may appear senti¬ 
mental enough to modern eyes, were in fact directed against the 
sentimental gentility in the drama of the time ”* 


Q. 33. In what way was the reaction produced against the 
Sentimental C:medy daring the Eighteenth Century? Who were 
the main pioneers in this direction ? Estimate the importance of 
their work in the Drama of the Eighteenth Century. 

OR 

Evaluate the importance of the work of Henry Fielding, Oliver 
Goldsmith and Richard Brinsley Sheridan in the Drama of the 
Eighteenth Century. 

Ans. Just as the Sentimental Comedy was a reaction against 
the Comedy of Manners of the Restoration period, the* Comedy 
of Humour which Goldsmith and Sheridan cultivated in the 
eighteenth century was a reaction against the Sentimental Comedy 
of Cibber, Steele, Kelly and Cumberland. The first reaction 
against the Comedy of Sentiment was made by Goldsmith who 
criticized the Sentimental Comedy in his Essay on the Theatre or 
A Comparison between Laughing and Sentimental Comedy (1772). 
Goldsmith started with the classical formula that tragedy repre¬ 
sents the misfortunes of the great and comedy the frailties of the 
, bumbler people. In accordance with this classical principle, the 
Sentimental Comedy was neither the one nor the other. Goldsmith 
* Dr. D. Daiches : A History of English Literature. 
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pointed out that in this species of comedy “the virtues of private 
life are exhibited rather than the vices exposed; and the distressea 
rather than the faults of mankind make our interest in the piece.** 
The true function of a comedy. Goldsmith said, was to give a 
humorous exhibition of the follies and vices of men and women 
and to rectify them by exciting laughter. Goldsmith opposed 
the Sentimental Comedy because in place of laughter and humour, 
it provided tears and distressing situations, pathetic lovers* 
serious heroines and honest servants. Goldsmith registered his 
opposition to the current fashion of the comedy in his Perface to 
his first play: The Good Natured Man . He remarked, “ Yet 
notwithstanding this weight of authority and the universal 
practice of former ages, a new species of dramatic composition 
had been introduced, under the name of Sentimental Comedy, 
in which the virtues of private life are exhibited, rather than the 
vices exposed; and the distresses rather than the faults of mankind 
make our interest in the piece. These comedies have had of late 
great success, perhaps from their novelty, and also from their 
fiatrering every man in his favourable foibles. In these plays 
almost all the characters are good, and exceedingly generous; 
they are lavish enough in their memory on the stage; and 
though they want humour, have abundance of sentiment and 
feeling. If they happen to have faults or foibles, the spectator 
is taught, not only to pardon, but to applaud them, in considera¬ 
tion of the goodness of their hearts ; so that folly instead of 
being ridiculed, is commended, the comedy aims at touching 
our passions without the power of being truly pathetic. In this 
manner we are likely to lose one great source of entertainment 
on the stage; for while the comic poet is invading the province 
of the tragic muse, he leaves her lovely sister neglected. Of this, 
however, he is no way solicitous, as he measures his fame by 
his profits.” 

In the prologue to She Stoops to Conquer , Garrick called 
the Sentimental Comedy “a mawkish drab of spurious breed,** 
and lamented ; 

The Comic Muse long sick is now a dying . 

Goldsmith is represented as the doctor, curing the patient 
by his skilful treatment, and in the She Stoops "to Conquer he acta- 
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ally brought about the cure. However, a reputed critic 
has pointed out that She Stoops to Conquer is not free 
from sentimentality. This charge has been refuted by 
R. C. Churchill who points out, “It has been accused by a modern 
critic of being itself full of sentimentality. Unfortunately for 
this accusation the critic has based his opinion on a speech torn 
out of its context—the famous speech by Mr. Hardcastle in the 
opening scene : “I love everything that’s old : old friends, old 
times, old manners, old books, old wine; and I believe, Dorothy, 
you’ll own I have been pretty fond of an old wife.” Apart from 
the fact that Mrs. Hardcastle replies, in effect, not so much of the 
old !,” this speech is not the “smug sentiment” that the critic 
supposes. It is part of the contrast between the speakers, and 
is sufficiently in character—like Shallow’s sentimentality about 
the good old days in Henry IV—for the dramatist’s own views 
not to be mistaken for it. Goldsmith, of course, like Sheridan, 
seems sentimental beside Wycherley and Congreve; but it was 
something to write a Comedy that has the freshness of Tom Jones 
rather than tnc cynicism of Congreve or the sentimentality of 
Sterne 

Sheridan also reacted against the Sentimental Comedy. 
He ridiculed the sententious moralising of Weeping Sentimental 
Comedy in his plays. The Rivals and The Critic . 

Professor Nicoll has lucidly presented the reaction against 
the Sentimental Comedy during the eighteenth century in the 
following words:— 

“It might have been expected that after the thirties of the 
eighteenth century sentimentalism, thus possessed of inspiration 
and a definite purpose would have produced some masterpieces of 
serious comedy. The actual results, on the contrary, were poor. 
If sentimentalism brought something new to the theatre it at the 
same time, proved fatally easy of execution. Playwrights found 
that the calling fort of emotional scenes required no great exer¬ 
tions, and coining of reflective sentences for their characters was 
simple enough. The style, too, led men away from realism. In 
order to paint, as they thought, more truly tbe humane qualities 
of mankind they had recourse to the ideal. They painted not the 
X R C Churchill: English Literature of the Eighteenth Century. 
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men and women they saw round them, but abstractions conceived 
in their own minds. The keen observations and realistic touches 
which had always brightened earlier comedy began, therefore, 
to disappear, and vapid, colourless, uninteresting productions 
were the result. Sentimentalism, too, allied to the general 
comedy, brought about a peculiar convention. In the end 
it cut out of the theatre all kinds of low characters. A noble 
savage once or twice might be permitted entrance into the 
drawing-room, but artisans and the world of labour were studi¬ 
ously shunned. The sentimental drama became pre-eminently the 
drama of middle and upper-class society, with conversations and 
scenery to match.”^: 

As a result of the reaction of Goldsmith and Sheridan 
the Comedy of Sentiment was driven out. Gone were the scenes 
of pathos and morality, preaching and meddling sentimentality. 
Their place was taken by humour and mirth, pleasant dialogues 
and wit. The writers who brought about the revival of the true 
comedy in the eighteenth century were Henry Fielding, Oliver 
Goldsmith and Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Now we shall examine 
the work of these three great authors. 

(L) Henry Fielding (1707—54) :—Henry Fielding, before he 
became a great novelist, harnessed his pen in the service of 
comedy and even farce. He made clever adaptations of Moliere's 
U Ay are (The Miser) and Le Medecin malgre’lui (The Mock Doctor). 
But it was in parody and political satire that he obtained his 
most personal successes. He achieved success in his Tragedy of 
Tragedies or The Life and Death of Tom Thumb the Great (1731), a 
caricature of heroic drama and his Pasquin (1736), and The His¬ 
torical Register for the Year (1736-7). His railery at the fashions 
ot the time, his banter of well-known people, especially people in 
high places and members of the government; disturbed the 
authorities to such an extent that they re-established the censor¬ 
ship. 

(2) Oliver Goldsmith (1728-74):—Goldsmith as pointed 
out above, revived the Comedy of Manners of the Restoration 
Age and gave a hard blow to the Sentimental Comedy. Goldsmith's 
great objection to the Sentimental Comedy was that it was 
t A N icoll: British Drama. 
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more like a tragedy than a comedy. Goldsmith argued that if 
comedy was to trespass upon tragedy, where would humour have 
the right to express itself. On two occasions, and with unequal 
success, he tried to revive sincere laughter on the stage. 

Goldsmith’s first attempt in this direction was The Good- 
Natured Man . It was produced in 1768. It is still a timid attempt. 
Goldsmith explained his aim in The Preface in the following 
words :— 

•‘When I undertook to write a comedy, I confessed I was 
strongly pre-posses*ed in favour of the poets of the last age and 
strove to imitate them.” 

The Good Natured Man , in spite of introducing laughter 
and humour, remained for the most part a failure. In this comedy. 
Goldsmith pokes fun at the excess of a wholly instinctive and 
unreasonable charity, deprived of the moral strength without 
which no real goodness can exist. It was thus an attack against 
sentimentalism in its very essence, and indeed round this central 
theme we have the unfolding of episodes that really breathe a 
contagious gaiety. But the hero, instead of being ridiculous, makes 
an irresistible claim upon our affection ; and from the play there 
emanates a pleasing sweetness of soul which in many respects 
brings it closer to the lachrymose type of play. 

“Mr. Honey wood is an open-hearted but foolishly good 
natured and credulous young man, who gives away to the 
importance what he owes to creditors. His uncle. Sir William 
Honey wood, decides to teach him a lesson by having him arrested 
for debt and letting him see who arc his true friends. Young 
Honeywood is in love with Miss Richland, a lady of fortune. She 
is with him, but he is too different to propose to her. He even 
recommends to her the suit of Lofty, a government official to 
whom he believes himself indebted for release from arrest. In fact, 
it is Miss Richland who has secured his release, and the imposter 
Lofty is amusingly exposed. Honeywood, being cured of his folly 
by this experience, is by his uncle’s intervention united to Miss 
Richland. The plot is complicated by a subordinate love-affair. 
Leontine the sun of Croaker, Miss Richland's doleful guardian, 
is d estined by his father to marry Miss Richland. But Leontine, 
having been sent to Lyons to fetch his sister, who has been 
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educated there for the last ten years, brings back instead Olivia, 
young lady with whom he has fallen in love, and who personates 
the sister. Leon tine, to prevent suspicion, proposes to Miss 
Richland, expecting to be refused. But she, knowing the truth 
about Olivia, mischievously accepts him. Where upon Leontine 
and Olivia attempt to elope. The attempt is defeated by Sir 
William, who, however, obtains old Croaker's consent to the 
match.” 

The second play of Goldsmith She Stoops to Conquer , or 
The Mistakes of a Night was produced in 1773. This play marks a 
departure from the first play and practically introduces the reign 
of humour in comedy. The entire play with its fun and humour, 
its intrigues and sparkling dialogues, its mischievous tricks, and 
roguish attempts by Tony Lumpkin is a direct blow on the senti¬ 
mental Comedy. A piquant observation, elements of in genious 
and new realism, a welling forth of pleasantry that never dries 
up, and bathes even the rare movements when emotion could 
rise—all go to make this charming comedy an unalloyed source 
of amusement. “The principal characters of this comedy are 
Hardcastle, who loves ‘everything that’s old; old friends, old times 
old manners, old books, old wine’; Mrs. Hardcastle, and MLS 
Hardcastle their daughter; Mrs. Hardcastle’s son by a former 
marriage, Tony Lumpkin, a frequenter of the ‘Three Jolly Pigeons’, 
idle and ignorant, but cunning and mischievous, and doted on by 
his mother; and young Marlow, ‘one of the most bashful and 
reserved young fellows in the world', except with barmaids and 
servant-girls. His father. Sir Charles Marlow, has proposed a 
match between young Marlow and Miss Hardcastle, and the 
young man and his friend, Hastings, accordingly travel down to 
pay the Hardcasties a visit. Losing their way they arrive at night 
at the Three Jolly Pigeons,’ where Tony Lumpkin directs them to 
a neighbouring inn, which is in reality the Hardcastle’s house. 
The fun of the play arises largely from the resulting misunder¬ 
standing, Marlow treating Hardcastle as the‘landlord of the 
supposed inn, and making violent love to Miss Hardcastle, whom 
he takes for one of his servants. This contrasts with his bashful 
attitude when presented to her in real character. The arrival of 
Six Charles Marlow clears up the misconception and ail ends well. 
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Including subsidi ary love affair between Hastings and 
Miss Hardcastlc's cousin. Miss Nevile, whom Mrs. Hardcastle 
destines for Tony Lumpkin.** 

The play is a charming one, in which the rough edges of 
the world arc ground smooth, in which faults turn out to be vir¬ 
tues and mistakes to be blessings. Its characters are particularly 
delightful. Tony Lumpkin is a genuine child of the soil and is 
said to be a monitor. Tony is loved by the readers of the comedy 
for his pleasant fun and nice jokes. Mr. Hardcastle is another 
character whom we all like because he loves everything that is old. 
Mrs. Hardcastle who appears more like a sentimental mother 
becomes pathetic because of the way in which she is treated by 
her son Tony Lumpkin. Young Marlow and Miss Hardcastle come 
out as fine lovers and this pair of lovers is well matched by Hast¬ 
ings and Miss Hardcastlc’s cousin. 

In She Stroops to Conquer Goldsmith succeeds in intro¬ 
ducing humour of the finest type. The plot also Is well-knitted 
and the character have everything of comedy about them. The old 
mawkish sentimentality is driven out, and the sense of pathos is 
supplanted by mirth and delight. In the Sentimental Comedy, 
Tony Lumpkin’s treatment of his mother, particularly when he 
drives her round and round the house would have seen extremely 
pathetic. Goldsmith drive* out all pathos from the scene and 
makes it truly comic. Thus everywhere in She Stoops to Conquer 
Goldsmith introduced the qualities of a true comedy. 

Commenting on Goldsmith’s comedies, Ailardyce Nicoll 
observes : “ The Good-Natured Man , however, is not really a great 
pay. There are many weaknesses in the plot, much of the dialogue 
is stilted, and there are scenes wherein the author showed 
that he had not grasped fully the requirements of the stage. All 
these deficiencies are remedied in his greater work She Stoops to 
Conquer or The Mistakes of a Night (1773). The comedy, of richly 
deserved fame, betrays a peculiar fusion of forces. It is not a 
true comedy of manners, yet it clearly owes part of its inspiration 
to that school of which Farquhar was one of the last true 
representatives. In atmosphere it approaches more closely to 
Shakespeare’s romantic comedy, which it may be noted, after 
about 1735, had rapidly come into an esteem which it bad not 
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cojoyed since the early seventeenth century. There breathes 
over the play an atmosphere of romantic sentiment-—not the 
sentimentalism of Goldmith’s contemporaries, but a peculiar 
union of intellect and emotion which colours the figures and 
words of Hardcastlc and of Tony Lumpkin and of Diggory alike. 
This humour Goldsmith unquestionably owes to his Irish 
parentage and upbringing There is the sly smile, the concealed 
wit, the emotional and sincere kindness which marks out the 
comedies of Shakespeare as well as the lesser works of many 
nineteenth-century Scots and Irish novelists. Tony Lumpkin 
himself is of the kin of a Falstaff. He is a fool and yet a wit; 
his follies make us laugh at him, but his clever trick cause him 
to be the source of laughter in other men. For once, in the 
eighteenth century, the spirit of Twelfth Night was revived.**:): 

(2) Richard Brinsley Sheridan (1751 —1816):—Goldsmith’s 
plays are a reflection of the idealism which was beginning to mani¬ 
fest itself in the realistic age. Opposed to him is Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, whose dramas are written in the mood of satirical 
observation of life which the eighteenth century novel expressed, 
from Fielding to Miss Buttery. The works of Sheridan are fed 
by sallies of the most fertile verve; and a gift of style equal 
'o that of the classical writers. Sheridan was not a psychologist, 
but a shrewd and penetrating observer; he was more able to 
perceive the secret movement of vanity . or envy, than to 
construct characters. The main plays of Sheridan are : (1) Rivals 
(2) St. Patrick's Day , (3i The Scheming Lieutenant, (4) The 
Duenna , (5) A Trip to Scarborough, (6) The School for Scandal, and 
(7) The Critic or, a Tragedy Rehearsed. All these works of 
Sheridan arc not of equal importance. His best known works are 
The Rivals, The School for Scandal, The Duenna and The Critic, 
We shall examine these plays in some detail. 

The Rivals :—This comedy was produced in 1774. This 
was the first of Sheridan’s plays, and he was only twenty two 
when he wrote it. The play was not a success on the first night, 
owing to the indifferent performance of the part of Six Lucius 
0*Triggar. The story o f the play is as follows :— 

“Captain Absolute son of Sir Anthony Absolute V| a warm 
\ A.Niooll; British Drama. 
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hearted but choleric old gentleman who requires absolute docility 
from his son, is in love with Lydia Languish, the niece o£ Mrs. 
Malaprop. As the romantic Lydia prefers a half-pay lieutenant 
to the heir of a baronet of three thousand a year, he has assumed 
at Bath (the scene of the play) the character of Ensign Beverley, 
in order to pay his court, which has been favourably received. 
But Lydia loses half her fortune if she marries without her 
aunt’s consent, and Mrs. Malaprop will have nothing to say to a 
beggarly ensign. 

Sir Anthony arrives at Bath, ignorant of his son’s proceed¬ 
ings, to propose a match between the said son and Lydia Languish, 
a proposal welcomed by Mrs. Malaprop. An amusing situation 
results, for Capt Absolute is afraid of revealing his deception to 
Lydia; while he has a rival in Bob Acres, who has heard of Ensign 
Beverley’s courtship, and at the instigation of the fire-eating 
Sir Lucius O'Trigger asks Capt. Absolote to carry a challenge to 
Beverley. Sir Lucius himself, who has been deluded into thinking 
that some amatory letters received by him from Mrs. Malaprop 
are from Lydia, likewise finds Capt. Absolute in his way and 
challenges him. But when Acres finds that Beverley is his friend 
Absolute (his courage had already been 'oozing out at the palms 
of his hands') he declines to fight and resigns all claims to Lydia. 
Sic Lucius is disabused by the arrival oi Mrs. Malaprop, and 
Lydia, after a pretty quarrel with her lover for shattering her 
hopes of an elopement, finally forgives him. A subsidiary element 
in the play is the love-affair of the perverse and jealous Faulkland 
and Lydia's friend, Julia Melvile.” 

This comedy at once made Sheridan popular. The main 
qualities of this play are intellectual; its excellence lies in the amus¬ 
ing situations, the sparkling witticism, the lively reproduction of 
contemporary life, the clear and natural, but somewhat superficial 
characterisation. Sheridan’s genius is seen to lie not in completely 
original creation, but in the power to give fresh, and undying 
life to situation and characters often brought on the stage before. 
Mrs. Malaprop with her Select words so ingeniously misapplied, 
without being mispronounced’ is no new type; Sir Anthony 
Absolute is the familiar bluff, angry father. Bob Acres in that 
•took figure, the country squire adopting the airs of a bean, and 
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Sir Lucius O* Trigger is a typical stage Irishman; but nevertheless 
all these are among the best comic characters in our drama, so 
magically can Sheridan transfuse new blood into old bodies.” 
Commenting upon the qualities of The Rivals Cazamian observes : 
-The Rivals is a youthful, gay comedy of no great substance, but 
one in which the joyous fancy of the author creates an atmosphere 
of almost poetical unreality; over a back ground of invitation- 
memories of the Restoration, and Moliere—there stand out 
figures that are new, or appear to be so. Without daring to dis¬ 
appoint the public completely in its sentimental expectation, the 
play outlines in the name of sound reason a reaction of tempera¬ 
ment taste against of whole range of pre-romantic preference.” 

The plot involves some absurdities, but It is fertile in 
amusing situations, and the play abounds in clever dialogue. The 
mistakes that Mrs. Malaprop commits, form the main interest of 
the play. She uses ‘allegator* for ‘allegory* and goes by the sound 
of words. 

Sheridan’s another popular comedy is The School for 
Scandal . This play opens in the eighteenth-century world of 
fashion. In this corrupt society Lady Teazle has, for form’s sake, 
provided herself with a lover, Joseph Surface. Meanwhile Joseph, 
cold-hearted hypocrite, has plans of his own, one of which is to 
marry Sir Peter Teazle’s ward Maria, and other to supplant his 
own brother Charles, a good-natured spendthrift in their uncle’s 
affection. The uncle. Sir Oliver, returns from India, introduces 
himself as a money-lender to Charles, whom he finds ready to 
sell even his family portraits, except that of Sir Oliver himself. 
This modest bit of loyalty serves to reinstate the prodigal in his 
uncle’s good opinion; while Joseph, exposed on all sides, fades out 
of the play in disgrace. 

It is evident that here we have an amusing mock world, 
where the principles, moral and social, on which human life is 
actually conducted are subordinated to the necessities of an 
intrigue, The characters bear an amazing similitude to real 
people; indeed, many of them have long been accepted as exact 
delineations of certain qualities and types; but we never forget 
while we are with them that we are in stage-land. “At first 
sight The School for Scandal, with its opening scenes in whicb 
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gossip tuns wild, seems to revive the world of the Restoration 
drams, but there is a difference. Light, trifling, frivolous as is 
Sheridan’s society, it is not fundamentally and flagrantly immoral. 
His people play with fire, but they are not burned. So much 
had the moral and social force of the century accomplished in 
the years since Collier's attack on the stage.”f 

“The School for Scandal was the talk of the town and it 
was only to be expected that the voice of jealousy should make 
itself heard here and there in the chorus of admiration. It was 
hinted that the comedy was not original; and one fantastic report, 
declared that not a word of it was Sheridan’s, the true author 
being a young lady, ‘the daughter of a merchant in Thames Street, 
just as a similar report accused him of stealing the plot of The 
Duenna from another defenceless young woman."^ 

“Sheridan produced, in The School for Scandal , an almost 
perfect example of artificial comeiy. He made use of none of the 
licence which the Restoration dramatists had allowed themselves, 
and without departing foe the spirit of his own time, lost 
nothing in the way of wit and effect. “Besides the wit and ingenuity 
of this play”, says Hazlitt, “there is a genial spirit of frankness 
and generosity about it, that relieves the heart as well as clears 
the lungs. It profess, a faith in the natural goodness, as well as 
habitual depravity of human nature.” This could not have been 
said of any Restoration comedy. 

In the first two of his three great plays —The Rivals and 
The School for Scandal —he combines the Comedy of Manners with 
a sentimental admixture only partially successful. Constructively, 
both plays are remarkably skilful pieces of work, and of their 
wit it need only be said that they may challenge equality with 
Congreve and Vanbrugh, with little of their coarseness. 

“The Duenna is a perfect work of art. It has the 
utmoat sweetness and point. The plot, the characters, the 
dialogues, are all complete in themselves, and they are all 
his own; and the songs are the best that ever were written, 
except those in the Beggar's Opera. They have a joyous spirit of 

tMoody and Lovett: History of English Literature. 
t Lewis Gibbs .* Sheridan (J. M. Dent * Sons). 
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intoxication in them, and a stain of the most melting tenderness.”^ 
His final comedy is The Critic produced in 1779. The Critic 
is written on more broadly farcical lines, but within its limitations 
it is a delightful piece of extravaganza, displaying a gift of 
burlesque of the highest order. “A combination of farce and 
burlesque, it is in the tradition of The Knight of the Burning Pe'tie , 
The Rehearsal, and Fielding's Paiquin . Its main object is to ridicule 
the inflated tragedies whose absurd heroines mouth as much 
nonsense when they are sane as when *stark mad in white satin' 
like Tilburina of The Spanish Tragedy, the burlesque play within 
the play; it makes fun of their whole style, and caricatures their 
familiar stage-tricks and their bombastic plot-making. In addition 
Sheridan satirises the humour and affections connected with 
the threatre of the time—particularly, those ‘lackeys of the drama,' 
the critic and the publicity agent. The chief charactet is Sir 
Fretful Plagiary, a Portrait, easily recognisable by his contempo¬ 
rary dramatist Richard Cumberland. So successful was the play's 
burlesque that we are told for several years after its production 
no tragedy could be offered to the tbreatical managers.” 

“The Critic , less equal in quality, again gives its full free¬ 
dom to a rather cruel, satirical verve, which had been somewhat 
repressed in the preceding play by the moral purpose of the 
author; in addition to the burlesque, derisive fun pocked at the 
bombastic type of writing—a satire imitated from Buckingham 
and Fielding—the comedy offers us a broad lively study of the 
social forms which the secret strife of exasperated pride takes with 
authors and critics alike. Here again many passages recall 
Moliere, and are not unworthy of him.'* 

“ The Critic , exhibits want of fertility. It is comparatively 
slight, and even so is made up of parts which have no necessary 
connection but appear to have been put together to suit the 
author’s convenience. The best character in the play. Sir Fretful 
Plagiary, has very little concern with it and figures in one scene 
only. Then the idea of the burlesque as a satire on the exaggera¬ 
tions of tragedy is far from original, being well known in 
Sheridan's time from The Rehearsal , to say nothing of more 
recent examples.” ■£ 

tWillfam Hazlitt: English Comic Writers. 

X Lewis Gibbs : Sheridan. 
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A Critical Estimate of Sheridan :— 

Sheridan has been justly called ‘a dramatic star of the 
first magnitude*: and, indeed, among the comic writers of the 
‘last century, he *shines like Hesperus among the lesser lights.* 
He has left four dramas behind hitn, all different or of 
different kinds, and all excellent in their way :— The School for 
Scandal , The Rivals , The Duenna and The Critic. These comedies, 
brilliant though they are in wit, have also slight misting of 
sentimentality. * 

** Sheridan’s prose comedies all resemble the best of the 
Restoration comedies without the immorality of the Restoration 
plays. Again we see the polite world of fashion, but Sheridan 
makes its vices appear foolish by exaggerating them in humorous 
portraiture. The plots are ingenious and effective, though they 
depend largely on a stagy complexity of intrigue. The characters, 
among whom are the immortal figures of Mrs. Malaprop, Bob 
Acres, and Sir Fretful Plagiary, are stage types, but they are 
struck off with daring skill, and we find them quite irresistible. 
The dialogue is brilliant in its picturesque, epigrammatic repartee- 
indeed, the wit sometimes obscures the characters, nearly all of 
whom speak with the same brilliance. The plays arc remarkable 
for their vivacity and charm.” f 

**Compared with the comic masterpieces of Shakespeare 
and Jonson, Sheridan’s comedy, of course, is concerned with the 
mere surfaces of life. There is no Falstalf or Epicure Mammon 
in his plays, still less a Caliban or a Valpone ; instead we have 
stock characters like Mrs. Malaprop in The Rivals and Sir Oliver 
Surface in The School for Scandal. Though “ The man of 
feeling **, Joseph Surface, is deliberately made the villain of the 
latter piece, there is a touch of sentiment In the scene where the 
scapegrace brother Charles, in disposing of the family portraits 
to his disguised uncle, refuses to part with his uncle’s picture. 
Congreve would have made the young buck entirely oblivious of 
such natural affection, but whether this is more true to real life 
depends on the amounts of cynicism in the individual spectator.**^ 

* Elizabeth Drew : Discovering Drama. 

t E Albert: A History of English Literature. 

X R. C. Churchill: English Literature of the Eighteenth Century. 
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Sheridan had a striking success uhen he was very young. 
His chief prose comedies are still remembered. His plots are 
from every day life. His descriptions are accurate and graphic. 
His plays are full of sensations and scandals, thrills and excite* 
meat. He used irony and satire in a delicate manner. There is wit, 
charming dialogue and beautiful repartee. He is a master of 
comic situation and of incisive dialogue. “Endowed with more 
sparkling and exhilarating wit than Goldsmith, he revived the 
comedy of Vanbrugh and Congreve without their coarseness and 
cynicism. Like them he divests himself of all concerned with 
moralising. He attacked the hypocrisy of the sentimentalists 
although he himself gave high credit to the good heart hidden 
beneath a dissipated exterior. He excels at epigram; no author 
is more witty But if he deserves to remind us of Congreve, he 
cannot be placed in the same rank. His characters are remarkable 
for their dramatic qualities, but they have no reality of the stage. 
They are not the expression of an existing society; the retorts of 
the fools show as much of the author’s wit as those of the intelli¬ 
gent characters. The figures are traditional rather than taken from 
life. But their repartee amuses and dazzles us so long as they are 
on the boards. Thanks to his verbal talent and his sense of the 
theatre, Sheridan produced a most brilliant display of .fireworks.” 

To sum up, Sheridan enjoyed a high reputation during 
his lifetime and for many years after his death. It was not un¬ 
common to bracket together the names of Shakespeare and 
Sheridan as the two chief ornaments of the British stage. Then a 
reaction set in, and Sheridan was accused of borrowing his good 
things from Fielding, Moliere, and the Restoration dramatists. 
The truth is that Sheridan was not a great creative genius, but he 
had admirable dramatic talent. He was a master of stagecraft, 
and above all he had a sparkling wit, and could write brilliant 
dialogue. Taking some of the stock characters and stock situa¬ 
tions of comedy, he suffused them all with his coruscating yet 
urbane wit, and may be said to have made them his own for 
ever. Several generations elapsed before English stage produced 
a playwright whose literary and dramatic abilities could be com¬ 
pared with those of Sheridan. 
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Byron paid a fitting tribute to Sheridan, the dramatist of 
wit, intelligence and eloquence ‘which all embraced—and lighten'd 
overall' in the following words ten days after Sheridan's death on 
Sunday 7th July, 1816 — 

Even as the tenderness that hour instils 
When Summer's day declines along the hill* t 
So feels the fulness of our heart and eyes. 

When all of Genius which can perish dies 
A mighty spirit is eclipse I—a Power 
Hath passed from day to darkness. 


PROSE OF THE AGE OK TRANSITION 

Q. 34. Briefly outline the types of Prose Works produced 
during the period of Transition in the 18th Century. 

Ant. During the 18th Century, particularly in the period 
of Transition, Prose was immensely enriched by the contributions 
of a host of writers who excelled in different branches of Prose 
writing. Of the vast variety of prose-writing wc shall give a 
detailed account at a later stage. Here let us know in broad 
outlines the various ways in which prose was employed by the 
writers of this age. 

1. Critical Prose—The work of Dr. Johnson is of a critical 
type and bis Lives of the Poets , Preface to Shakespeare and 
Dictionary arc critical works. 

2. Biographical Prose—Biography was attempted with 
great success by Bosewell in Life of Dr. Johnson . 

3. Essays—During this period Essay was cultivated both 
in the style of the Periodical Essay and the Personal Essay by 
Dr. Johnson and Goldsmith. Dr. Johnson's essays are to be seen 
in The Rambler and The Idler. They are all in the periodical 
style. The essays of Goldsmith have the double characteristics of 
being periodical as well as personal. 
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4. Letters and Memoir Writers—Daring this age. Prose 
was used in writing Letters and Memoirs, and the prominent 
figures who achieved distinction in this kind of writing were 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague, Mary Clave ring, Horace Walpole, 
and Philip Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield. The name of Dr. 
Johnson must also be mentioned in this connection. His letter to 
Lord Chesterfield is a monumental work in itself. 

5. Historical Prose—During this age a number of authors 
wrote historical prose of rare charm and excellence. Among the 
historians of the age Hume, Robertson, and Edward Gibbon 
occupied a prominent place. Hume’s History of England , 
Robertson’s History of Scotland and Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire are worthy of special notice. 

6. Political Prose :—Among the political writers of the 
age, Edmund Burke, and Bolingbroke were prominent contributors. 
Leaving aside a few works, most of what Burke and Bolingbroke 
wrote is characterized by political insight and can be placed under 
the heading of ‘Political Prose of the Age.* 

7. Novel :—During this age, English Fiction was cultiva¬ 
ted and developed with the greatest attention. The eighteenth 
century can be regarded as the Age of Fiction when, for the first 
*ime, seasoned novelists gave to English Novel a form and a shape 
which became an object of emulation and pride in later years to 
come. It was during this age that the best works of Samuel 
Richardson, Henry Fielding, Tobias Smollett and Sterne—the four 
wheels of the English novel were produced. The Gothic 
Romancers of the age, Mrs. Ann Radcliffe, Horace Walpole, 
Matthew Gregory Lewis, produced a romanticism in fiction which 
was further carried forward later in a different style by Walter 
Scott. 
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Q. 35. Give an account of Dr. Johnson's prose works and 
his prose style. What was Dr. Johnson's contribution to the develop¬ 
ment of criticism, essay and novel during this Age ? 

Ans. Dr. Johnson (1709 — 1784) was the most important 
writer of the Age of Transition. He was a poet, a critic, an 
essayist and a novelist. He is known mostly by his prose-writings, 
end his claim to be called a first-rate writer must rest on his 
Prose. 

His prose works may be divided tn two classes, those in 
which he is primarily a ‘moralist*, and those in which he is pri¬ 
marily a critic. His The Rambler , The Idler and Rasselas belongs 
to the first cat a gory, while the Dictionary , Preface to Shakespeare, 
and The Lives of the Poets belong to the latter group. Outside 
these categories are the political pamphlets, the interesting 
Journey to the Western Islands and a great quantity of miscella¬ 
neous literary hack-work. We shall deal Dr, Johnson’s prose- 
works under the two headings stated above. 

(1) The Rambler and Tbe Idler :—The Rambler and The 
Idler follow the tradition of the Spectator , but the style of the 
essays in these two papers is much heavier than the model which 
Dr. Johnson sought to follow. The essays in The Rambler deal 
with a great variety of subjects but the treatment is always 
serious. In these essays Dr. Johnson comes before ua as a mora¬ 
list and as a sage, and every essay is an exercise in earnestness. 
Reflections of a moralising nature are to be found in these essays. 
The papers, which appeared twice a week, are full'of deep thou¬ 
ghts and observations of Dr. Johnson. Their aim is didactic. 
Like Addison, Dr. Johnson sought to teach his readers through 
the medium of these essays, but the difference between Dr* Johnson 
and Addison lies in the fact that whereas Addison taught his gene¬ 
ration in a good humoured manner, Johnson came out as a prea¬ 
cher bent upon moralising seriously without any admixture of 
humour or wit. Here there is not much of humour or fictional 
element seen in Steele's Tatter letters and Addison's ‘Coverley 
Papers*. Reading the essays of The Rambler and The Idler , the reader 
feels a little uneasy for be finds himself not in the company of a 
delightful moraliscr like Addison, hut in the presence of a 
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stern and sombre padagogue. The difference between Addison 
and Dr. Johnson is mostly due to their changed outlook in 
life. More of classicism is to be found in Dr. Johnson than in 
Addison and it is this reason that lends the air of gravity and 
moral fervour to the essays in The Rambler and The Idler . These 
two periodicals of Dr. Johnson re-established the periodical essay 
at a time when it was in danger of being superseded by the news¬ 
paper. In these essays the mannerisms which came to be known 
as the distinguishing features of‘Johnsonese* are more obvious 
than in his latter work, but there is a frequent evidence of his 
trenchant force and vigour. The conclusion of the essay on pe¬ 
dantry, which appeared during November 1751 presents a good ex¬ 
ample Of the Rambler’s usual style. 

•‘It is as possible to become pedantic by fear of pedantry 
as to be troublesome by ill-timed o/Iiciousness. There is no kind 
of impertinence more justly censurable than his who is always 
labouring to level his thoughts to intellects higher than his own, 
who apologises for every world which his own narrowness of 
converse inclines him to think unusual, keep the exuberance of 
his faculties under visible restraint, is solicitous to anticipate 
enquiries by needless explanations, and endeavours to 
shade his own abilities lest weak eyes should be dazzled by 
the lustre.” 

(2) Rasselas : —Rasselas is a philosophical novel, but it is 
really a number of ‘Rambler* essays, strung together through tbe 
personality of an inquiring young prince called Rasselas. Jt tells 
how Rasselas, Prince of Abysinnia, weary of his enforced seclusion 
in a palace situated in a valley remote from the outer world, deter¬ 
mines to escape and see life for himself. He does so, and in 
bis travels sees many sorts and conditions of people, but it is not 
in the story of his wanderings that the interest of the book lies, 
‘but in his reflections upon what he sees and in the various discu¬ 
ssions into which he enters.' The story, in fact, is merely a frame¬ 
work on which to hang Johnson's own philosophy; there is hardly 
any incident, and the characterisation is neither deep nor subtle, 
and the characters are few. The subjects discussed are many; 

• there is learning—‘the l&fe that is devoted to learning passes 
silently away, and is very little diversified by events;* there is 
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criticism—‘the poet docs not number the streaks of the tulip, or 
describes the different shades in the verdure of the forest: he is to 
exhibit in his portraits of nature such prominent and striking 
features as recall the original to every mind,* there is marriage—* 
‘marriage has many pains, but celibacy has no pleasures, there are 
happiness and virtue and immortality.* 

It is hardly a novel at all; the tale carries little interest; 
the characters are rudimentary; and there arc many Jong dull 
discussions. In this book, however, there are many shrewd Comm¬ 
ents and much of Johnson’s sombre clarity of vision. 

The tone of ‘Rassclas* is that of Kcclesiastcs—‘vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity’, or, as Johnson says, ‘human life is every¬ 
where a star in which much is to be endured, and little to be 
enjoyed.* “Of the blessings set before you,” we read, “take your 
choice, and be content,” but ue have also the adjuration, “Do 
not suffer life to stagnate ” It is a philosophy of sombre resigna¬ 
tion, which unflinchingly faces the facts of life with a resolution 
to make the most of what offers itself. 

“Though written in the form of a novel, ‘Resselas’ has 
little of what we have come to expect from prose fiction. There is 
not much incident, and all the characters speak Johnsonese. In 
point of wit, it is inferior to Voltaire’s Condide— which strangely 
enough for a novel on a similiar theme, came out same 
year and considered as an allegory it has not the dramatic life 
of the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ Yet there is much to be said on the 
other side. We have observed that there is little in the ‘Rambler* 
or the ,T dler,* that can properly be compared with the more 
fictional philosophy of the 'Spectator.* ‘Rassclas* supplies this 
deficiency. It stems, after all, from Johnson's meditations in 
essay-form and can best be considered an adjunct to them. Its 
fictional dress, in which no chapter is longer than an average 
‘Rambler* or ‘Idler’, gives it a greater interest to the modern reader 
than the ‘Rambler* and ‘Idler' themselves. If the ‘Vanity of 
Human Wishes* is by common consent Johnson’s most cosiderable 
achievement in poetry, ‘Rassclas* is as truly the best prose work of 
his middle years **t 

(3) His Dictionary s—In 1749 Dr. Johnson began the 
t R. C. Churchill: English Literature of the Eighteenth Century. 
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•Dictionary of the English Language* and completed it in seven 
years. When he had announced this work eight years before, 
Johnson had sought the support and patronage of Lord Chester¬ 
field but the latter became contemptuouly cold towards the pro* 
jeet. When the work was about to appear, however, the nobleman 
wrote two articles in the *world' recommending the Dictionary 
to the public. Dr. Johnson disapproved of the Earl's intriguing 
move and in his famous letter to Chesterfield wrote for English 
literature its final declaration of independence from the institu¬ 
tion of patronage. 

•*The Dictionary is Dr. Johnson’s greatest contribution to 
scholarship. It is the first ambitious attempt at an English lexicon. 
It has its weakness; it was a poor guide to pronunciation; the 
etymology was sometimes inaccurate; some quotations lacked dates 
and references; some definitions were incorrect, some prejudiced, 
some verbose. But it was vastly superior to any previous Dictionary; 
for the first time, authorities for the actual use of words were quoted 
it showed Johnson’s remarkable talent for definition based on 
common sense, though marred occasionally by humour; and it 
was introduced by a very fine Preface setting forth his lofty aims— 
to 'preserve the purity and ascertain the meaning of our English 
idiom,’ and prevent the language from being overrun with 'cant* 
and Gallicized words.” 

The Dictionary registers and concentrates the intellec- 
tualisation of the language effected by a whole ceutury of analysis 
and logical effort. It remains, however, a monument of industry 
and intellectual conscience. “Look for a moment at Johnson's 
Dictionary as a practical and economic venture, a picec of 
bookmaker’s engineering, and you find it a signal instance of that 
sanity, perspective, balance and sense of proporion for which 
Johnson's whole career is so notable.^: 

(4) Dr Johnson as a critic of literature:—Dr. Johnson’s 
fame as a critic of literature rests on the Dictionary , The Lives of 
the Poets, Preface to Shakespeare . Dr. Johnson belonged to the 
school of ‘judicial* or ‘dogmatic* critics rather than to tht 
school of ‘appreciative* critics. Walter Jackson Bate considers 

tW. K. Wimsatt, Jr: Johnson's Dictionary—This essay b printed in 

Ntw Light on Dr. Johnson edited by Frederick W. Hides. 
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Johnson a neo-classical critic. “One explanation for the stock 
notion of Johnson as a high priest of neo-classic taste is that the 
Lives of the Poets began as the booksellers requested, with the 
middle of the seventeenth century. It could be perservely argued, 
therefore, that Johnson thought English poetry started, to all 
intents and purposes, only with the death of Milton, and the 
beginning of English neo-classic literature as we ordinarily think 
of it.”* 

It was Dr. Johnson’s method as a critic to pronounce 
verdicts and judgments according to his understanding and his 
own personal appreciation of the authors whom he judged. In 
his criticism he was a neo-classicist and a traditionalist, and his 
critical methods were diametrically opposed to that of the critics 
of the Romantic Revival. Dr. Johnson treated the poets as 
school boys to be chastised for their follies, whereas the new 
criticism started by Word- worth and Coleridge aimed at 
Imaginative interpretation of literature rather than at •magisterial 
regulation? Further, the matter of Johnsonian criticism was 
different from that of Romantic criticism. Poets whom Dr Johnson 
praised and admired were condemned later on by romantic critics. 
Poets whom Dr. Johnson praised could not receive the same 
praise at the hands of romantic critics. The romantic critics could 
not share Dr. Johnson’s condemnation of Gray and Collins. 
Similarly in Shakespeare’s criticism what Dr. Johnson praised was 
the note of comedy in Shakespeare rather than the poetry of 
Shakespeare which the Romantics loved to understand. In short, 
the role of Dr. Johnson as a critic was to be that of a dictator who 
persistently demanded a scientific and dialectical criticism, which 
would reduce the flux and change of literature to principles upon 
which souod judgment could be besed. Dr. Johnson clarified his 
position as a critic in The Rambler when he said, *‘It is the task 
of criticism to establish principles; to improve opinion into know¬ 
ledge; and to distinguish those means of pleasing which depend 
upon known causes and rational deduction, from the nameless and 
inexplicable elegances which appeal wholly to the fancy 
Criticism reduces those regions of literature under the dominion 

t Walter Jackson Bate: The chievement of Samuel Johnson. 
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of science, which have hitherto known only the anarchy of 
ignoraance. the caprices of fancy, and the tyranny of prescription.” 

Having examined the general position of Dr. Johnson as 
a critic, let us come to his principal works of criticism. 

The Lives of the Poets( 1779-81) In this work Dr.Johnson presents 
the lives and poetic characteristics of English poets from Chaucer 
to Alexander Pope. This work is Johnson’s longest and most 
popular work. When Dr. Johnson penned this volume, he was in 
a state of aflluence and the work was mostly done to please 
himself. The Lives are easily written, and they are full of anec¬ 
dotes and incidents. In three volumes Johnson gives us biogra¬ 
phical and critical studies of fifty-two poets. Of these only six— 
Milton, Dryden, Pope, Thomson, Collins and Gray—would now 
be considered of fir*-t rate importance. Thirty lives are of those 
poets whom the reader of today has never read. Thus a great part 
of the book is criticism on poets who for the present readers seem 
to be non-existent. 

In The Lives of Poets , Johnson gives less space to criticism 
and more to biography. His observations need not be taken very 
seriously for they smack of his prejudices. His criticism of 
Milton’s Lycidat or Gray’s Odes is considered defective for neither 
he appreciates the music of Lycidas nor the learning of Gray in 
his poetry. 

The defect in his criticism of Lycidas is not that he attacks' 
the mythological confusion of the poem, but he is insensible to its 
haunting beauty of phrase, of melody of association, of passionate 
feeling and of fame and death. So again is the case with Collins 
and Gray. In his criticism of Gray, Johnson is at his worst, but 
he hits upon the truth when he says that there is an element of 
aftcctation and artificiality in Gray’s Odes . Similarly, though his 
general criticism of Milton may be defective, yet there is much 
truth in the remark that Samson Agonistes has no plot, and 
Paradise Lost ‘comprises neither human actions nor human 
manners.’ 

In spite of all the limitations of this book, Johnson’s 
criticism of poetry is still a thing to be read with interest, profit, 
and admiration. Johnson also gives his views on general principles 
of literature, e.g., the definition of a simile, the danger of detailed 
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enumeration, the use of similes in poetry and the power of asso¬ 
ciation of words. All his remarks on the principles of literature 
reveal a vigorous mind «ind high erudition. For all those reasons 
The Lives of the P<>et% will always be eagerly read by those who 
wish to understand a great man and a great period of English 
Literature. They arc a fitting conclusion to his long career in 
English literature. 

Preface to Shakespeare:—Dr. Johnson’s Preface to Shak r- 
peare was published in 1765. The Preface is remarkable tor its* 
forthright honesty in recognizing Shakespeare's faults and in 
defending him against the charge of ignoring the classical unites, 
and for its analysis of the causes of corruption in the text. 
Johnson's Preface to his Shakespeare is a landmark, not only in 
Shakesperian scholarship, but also in English criticism as a whole. 
It established firmly his belief that “there is always an appeal 
open from criticism to nature.” 

The services Johnson tendered to Shakespeare are only 
second to those he rendered to the language in which Shakespeare 
wrote. The preface to his edition ot Shakespeare is certainly the 
most masterly piece of literary criticism. All Johnson’s gifts are 
seen at their best in it : the lucidity, the virile energy, the indivi¬ 
duality ot his style, the unique power ot first placing himself on 
the level of the plain man and then lifting the plain man to his, 
the resolute insistence of life and reason, not learning or in¬ 
genuity, as the standard by which books arc to be judged. His 
criticism of Shakespeare shows an unusual measure of sanity and 
common sense Never has the praise of Shakespeare, as the 
master of truth and universality, been better set forth than by 
Johnson. Our ears arc delighted, our powers of admira£|on 
quickened, our reason convinced, as we read the succession of 
luminous and eloquent paragraphs in which he tries Shakespeare 
by the test of time, of nature, of universality, and iinds him 
supreme. In memorable words he stresses the permanence of 
Shakespeare as a great dramatist. ** The stream of which ” says 
Dr. Johnson, “which is continually washing dissoluble faeries 
of other poets, passes without injury by the adamant of Shakes¬ 
peare. Poetic reputations blaze up and dwindle and the fire 
which heartened one generation will be but cold ashes to the next. 
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Yet for three centuries Shakespeare's fame has glowed so steadily 
that he has come to be looked on as the supreme expression not 
only of the English race but of the whole world." 

But in Johnson's criticism of Shakespeare there are certain 
shortcomings. He failed to appreciate Shakespeare's tragedies. 
He thought that Shakespeare's genius showd itself more in 
comedy than in tragedy. He commeuse approach is sometimes 
defective from the purely literary point of view, and his words 
spoken in conversation sometimes fail to do justice to the great 
dramatist. 

Limitations and merits of Dr. Johnson as a critic:—From the 
study of the above works of criticism, it becomes clear to the 
reader that Dr. Johnson as a critic has many limitations. The 
shortcomings and limitations of Dr. Johnson as a critic have been 
enumerated by John Bailey in his Dr. Johnson and his Circle : 
“He was entirely without aesthetic capacity. Not only were music 
and the plastic arts nothing to him but he does not appear to have 
possessed any musical ear or much power of imagination. It is 
not going too far to say that the highest possibilities of poetry 
he had no conception. He imagines he has disposed of Lycidas 
by exhibiting its ‘inherent improbability’ in the eyes of a crude 
common sense : a triumph which is as easy as futile as his 
*efutation of Beekeley metaphysics by striking his foot upon the 
ground. The truth is of course that in each case he is beating the 
air. The stamp upon the ground would have been a triumph 
answer to a fool who should say that the senses cannot feel : it 
does not touch Berkeley who say6 they cannot know. So the attack 
on Lycidas might be fatal to a judge who puts his judgment into 
the form of a pastoral; as the criticism of a poet it is in the main 
simply irrelevant. It is evident that what Johnson admires in 
Milton is the power of his mind and the elevation of his character 
not at all his purely poetic gift. He never betrays the slightest 
suspicion that in speaking of Milton he is speaking of one of the 
very great artists the world has ever known. He thought blank 
verse was verse only to the eye, and found the ‘numbers’ of Lycidas 
*unplcasing.* He did not believe that anybody read Paradise 
Lost for pleasure, and said so with his usual honesty. He saw 
nothing Sn Samson dgonlstes but the weakness of the plot; of the 
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highest and depths of its poetry he perceived nothing. He preferred 
the comedies to the tragedies of Shakespeare : felt the poet in him 
much less than the omniscient observer of universal life; and 
indeed, if we may judge by what he says in the preface to the 
Dictionary , hardly thought of him as a master of poetic language 
at all. He had evidently no appreciation of the Greek dramatists. 
The thing that moves him in poetry is eloquence of expression and 
energy of thought : both good things but things that can exist 
outside poetry. The arguments in which he states his objections 
to devotional poetry in the lile of Waller show that he regarded 
poetry as an artful intellectual enbioidiry, not as the only fit 
utterance of a an exalted mood.” 

Dr. Johnson’s limitations as a critic mainly rise to his pre¬ 
judices. He was led away by animosity and prejudice and under 
the stress of bias failed to appreciate the merits of poets, drama¬ 
tists and novelists of repute, lie fulminated against bidding. 
Swift and Gray, and his critici'ms against there authors are the 
outcome of his prejudice and animosity rather than his impartiality 
and sanity of outlook. He used much tavern-expression as ‘block¬ 
head’ and ‘barren-rascal’ for Fielding, and these words come not 
from the mouth of a great critic but from a fishmonger. 

In spite of his limitations Dr. Johnson is certainly one of 
the masters of English criticism. 

“Johnson, neverthless, was one of our greatest critics, and 
many later critics have proved no less limited in the rAngc of 
their perception, without matching Johnson’s virtues of particu¬ 
larity, and acuteness of vision and candor in judgment. If 
Johnson read Milton and Donne through the spectacles of 
Pope, Wordsworth and Coleridge read Pope through the spectacles 
of Milton, while more recent critics have read Wordsworth and 
Coleridge and Milton through the spectacles of Donna The 
supposed relativism of poetic taste is in considerable part a rela¬ 
tivity of reading skills to particular kinds of poetry; while it is the 
recurrent need to adopt our reading skills to poetic innovation 
which validates Wordsworth’s pronouncement that "every gregt 

and original writer.must himself create the taste by which he 

is to be relished**—for, as Wordsworth adds, <he must teach the 
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art by which he is to be seen/ *** 

“Johnson’s criticism has not the breadth and sanity of 
Saintc Beuve, the peoetration of Bmiie Faguet, the charm of 
Anotole France. None the less, for me, it remains enormously 
readable, because Johnson wrote so well and because he knew 
so much of real life. The power of his criticism springs not only 
from his intellect, but also from his vitality. Being physically 
full-blooded, he loved the concrete-metaphor, simile, analogy. 
This makes him not only delightful to read, but also far easier 
than most critics to remember. And what real use, except to kill 
time, is reading that one does not remember ? Beside Johnson, 
Dryden seems to me often thin; Coleridge sometimes woolly; 
Arnold, frequently puritantic and pedagogic. Johnson may mis¬ 
take the truth; but he docs not fog it. He marches straight ahead, 
even when wrong; he does not stagger in circles, like a man lost 
in mist and so we at least arrive some where.’*f 

Dr. Johnson’s Prose Style :—Johnson’s prose style has been 
the object of much ridicule, epitomized in the popular conception 
of ‘Johnsonese* as pompous, artificial, verbose prose. When his 
inspiration is wholly literary, he is apt to grow pompous and 
pedantic. In his early works, and notably in The Rambler and in 
Rasselas or Prince of Abyssinia , the prose is heavy, rhetorical in 
f ‘ructurc, full of affectation, and highly ’Latinized.* In these works 
Dr. Johnson becomes pompous and over-elaborated. Johnson 
doubles epithets, adds illustrations, develops, expands, modifies, 
balances, repeats, and exhausts the idea before he will have done 
with it4 “His phraseology,** observes Taine; “roles always in 
solemn and majestic period in which every sentence marches 
ceremoniously accompanied by its epithets Great pompous words 
peal like an organ; every proposition is set forth by a proposition 
of equal length and is developed with the compact singularity 
and officious splendour of a procession.’* His pompous grandi¬ 
loquence, which often attempts rather than attains impressiveness, 
maddened readers like Horace Walpole, provoked Churchill to 

* M. H. Abrams : Dr Johnson’s ’Spectacles.* 

This essay is printed in ’New Light* on Dr Johnson edited by Frederick. 

tF.L Lucas: The Search for Good Sense. 

* Ibid. 
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bis satire on Pomp os o and made Archibald Com pb ell jeer la 
Lexiphanes that Johnson ‘might write his Rambler to make * 
dictionary necesssry, and afterwards compile his Dictionary to 
explain his Ramblers." His sentences arc thus complicated and 
weighty, full of inversions, depending much on rhetorical anti¬ 
thesis and climax. But this eloboratc manner is not always out of 
place. It occasionally gives to Johnson's writing a sombre and 
splendid eloquence, as in the opening passage of 4 Rasselas.* 
These earlier mannerisms steadily disappear as we follow the 
course of his writings. In ‘The Lives of the Poets,* his prose has 
the ease, force and vigorous directness of his conversation. In 
his old age he almost abandoned the pompous and grandiloquent 
style of ‘Rasselas* and wrote with ease and grace. Speaking of a 
man who had been kind to him in the early days at Lichfield, 
Johnson, now in his old age, wrote : 

Of Gilbert Walms ley, thus presented to my mind, let me 
Indulge myself in the remember an re. / knew him very early', he was 
one of the first friends that literature procured me, and 1 hope that 
at least my gratitude made me worthy of his notice . He was of adva¬ 
nced age, and I was only not a boy; yet he never received my notions 

with contempt . He was a Whig . yet difference of opinion did 

not keep up apart . / honoured him, and he endured me . His 

belief of Revelation wis unshaken’, his learning preserved Ms princi¬ 
ples : he grew first regular, and then pious . 

Antithesis and a Latin diction were conspicuous features 
of Johnson’s prose style. “The impression that Johnson’s style is 
Latinate rests solely on two facts : his understandable use of out- 
of-the-way words in the writing he did around the time he com¬ 
piled the Dictionary, and his predilection for abstract nouns, usu¬ 
ally of Latin origin.'** It is surprising to note that “abstract 
nouns, in his prose style, sometimes jcstled and always invigor¬ 
ated by the most frequent use of verbs in English prose : 'emplo¬ 
yed in collecting importance into our faces’, ‘diseased With vain 
longings'; ‘dissolved in listlessness’; the belief that weather and 
change of seasons affect invention is ‘imagination operating on 
luxury.' Moreover, Johnson's habitual use of vivid metaphor in 

* Walter Jackson Bate : The Achievement of Samuel Johnson. 
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conversation gradually spread throughout his prose, which was 
censured by Lord Monboddo for this very reason. Finally, as 
Mr. Wimsatt* has brilliantly shown, Johnson’s abstract nouns, 
however, flatly conceptual some of them may now seem after al¬ 
most two centuries of domestication, were far from static as he 
used them : they are charged with latent metaphor, drawn from 
the various sciences, still carrying the force of active and emph 
/ical observation as they are brought back to moral and psychol<5^ 
gical interest.”! 

The prose style of Johnson is the most symmetrical, as well 
as one of the most vigorous, of the great prose styles in Bnglish. 
“It moves back and forth, with every form of balance and antith¬ 
esis, always making order. With vigorous finality, one element 
is given its due, appearing permanently stabilized; and then its 
counterpart receives the same justice and permanance.” Johnson’s 
style is the best illustration how anti-thesis and the symmetry 
of balance can effectively express themselves through literary form 
and in turn vitalize that form. We can illustrate this point from 
the Life of Pope. 

Of genius, 

that power which constitutes a poet; 
that quality without which judgment, 
is cold and knowledge is inert; 
that energy which collects : combines, 
amplifies, and animates — 
the superiority must, with some 

hesitation, be allowed to Dryden. 

Summing up. Dr. Johnson’s influence on English prose style 
Moody and Lovett observe : “In general, Johnson’s influence on 
English style was a good one. While he confirmed the tradition 
of order, correctness and lucidity, which had begun with Dryden, 
he introduced a greater variety of effect, a more complex sentence 
structure, and a more copious diction. He shows how even within 
the rules of composition defined in practice by Dryden and 
Addison, the richness and variety of Biizabethan prose might 
be, attempted.^ 

* W. K. W/msaff: Prose f-tyle of Samuel Johnson ( New Haven, 1941) 
f Walter Jackson Bate: The Achievement of Samuel Johnson. 

Moody and Lovett: History of English Literature. 
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Q. 36. Writ* a note on Oliver Goldsmith as an essayist and 
differentiate Wm from Dr. Johnson. 

Ans. Oliver Goldsmith (1728-1774) was a great poet, 
dramatist and prose writer. His prose is of astonishing range and 
volume. Among his works of prose, The Citizen of the World 
(1759), is a series of imaginary letters from a philosophical 
Chinaman, writing letters home from London, giving Goldsmith 
the opportuniiy of expressing his own mind upon the society and 
literature of the day. This series was contributed to The Puh/ic 
Ledger , a popular Magazine. He wrote many essays on personal 
and impersonal objecs in the manner ol Addison. His essays, 
especially those in The Bee are admirable. His other important 
work of fiction is the novel The Vicar of Wakefield (1766), which 
is in the first rank of eighteenth century fiction. Besides these 
works. Goldsmith compiled histories of Greece and Rome and a 
work on natural history entitled Animated Nature. He wrote short 
memories and lives, such as Life of Beau Nash, Memoir of Voltaire , 
and Life of Bolingbroke. 

As an essayist Goldsmith is superb. He holds out a hand 
to Leigh Hunt on one side as he does to Addison on the other, 
Saintsbury says, “Addison was no doubt a wiser man than 
Goldsmith, and though a less agreeable, he was possibly a greater 

writer.Leigh Hunt was for more or fewer years, actually the 

contemporary of living men who are not yet Struldburghs; but 
his triviality emphasises his out-of-dateness, and he has neither 
the attraction of antiquity nor that of idiosyncracy to recommend 
him.”* The subjects on which Goldsmith has wiitten essays are 
philosophical, as the essay on Happiness and social, as the 
essay on poctors. The essays of Goldsmith are characterised 
by whimsicality, satire, mild humour and graceful 
charm. His quaint whimsicality passing unexpectedly from, 
delicate fancy to elfish merriment, anticipates in many ways the 
methods of Elia and Leigh Hunt. Goldsmith’s essays are satiri¬ 
cal reflections upon the society of his times. He criticises manners 
and ideas in England, just as Voltaire and Rousseau did in 
France. With satire is mixed the note of didacticism intending to 

f George Saintsbury: The Peace of the Augustaai. 
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reform the evils and reach the readers sound lessons in morality. 
With morality is combined a note of tenderness and sympathy 
touching the heart. Goldsmith could be as sentimental as Sterne. 
With tears he could have laughter and the two qualities of melan¬ 
choly and mirth lay cl>cck by jowl in his work. Melancholy 
was ever trying to drag him down and did succeed in making 
him tongue-tied and wistful, but careless, happy-go-lucky gaiety 
broke through all the barrriers and brought out the writer in the 
broad sun-shine of mirth and humour. 

Prose Style :—Goldsmith's prose style in his essays is 
graceful, charming and amiable. His style is always pure and easy, 
and, on proper occasions, pointed and energetic. However 
Saintsbury remarks that his style is very difficult to characterise. 
Johnson, Burke, Gibbon and his own contemporaries can be ana¬ 
lysed in this respect with no difficulty and Goldsmith defies ana¬ 
lysis, and therefore synthetic imitation. Even Thackeray who 
could write like Addison, Steele and Horace Walpole, never attem¬ 
pted to imitate Goldsmith, and merely resembles him in perfect 
naturalness. Brockington has summed up beautifully the chief 
features of Goldsmith's prose style. He writes, “The chief excell- 
of Goldsmith lies in his style; this, as an example of the height of 
perfection to which Augustan diction, with natural grace and 
classical elegance combined, can attain, has always been allowed 
unimpeachable. With all truth, it may be said of Goldsmith that 
he is ‘uniformly pleasing;' and this is higher praise than at first 
appears. The subjects of his thoughts are common, obvious; but, 
in the prose of Goldsmith, common things assume a sort of epic 
dignity. With some writers, mental intensity, sounding the profou- 
ndest deeps of emotion and thought, will of itself inspire a soul 
into their language; with them, intrinsic vigour of mind is the 
very heart and essence of style. Such a writer Carlyle wa*; and 
such Ruskin is. A soul, bursting for utterance, will not be 
restrained within the fences of Classicism. With Goldsmith, 
on the other hand, style is the conscious ornament of thought, 
and, garbed in the rich and graceful drapery of such language as 
hit, the meanest thought, like a mean man surrounded with the 
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circumstance of royalty, is enthroned with majesty and power.*** 
As a stylist Goldsmith is definitely superior to Addison. “He is 
greater just because style, in the last resort, is inseparable front 
thought; just because of that provinciality; that common* 
placcncss idea, which Matthew Arnold detected in Addison, 
and which is not in Goldsmith.”f 

Bstimating Goldsmith’s contribution to literature, Compton 
Rickett observes : “What Goldsmith did for literature, whether in 
prose* verse, or drama, was to sweeten and purify it from its 
violence, coarseness and bitccr wit. If he has not the great driving 
force of Swift and Defoe, the exquisite polish of Pope, and 
dominating personality ot Johnson, or the grasp <>( character and 
ebullient diversity of some of his great contemporaries nl fiction 
he has qualities especially his own, a tranquil magic, a tender 
homeliness, a light iridescent humour that will ever endear him 
to posterity.”}: 

jComparing Goldsmith with Dr. Johnson R. 0. Churchill 
observes : “Their temperament, too, was widely different, Johnson 
being of a melancholy cast of mind. Goldsmith of a more ebullient 
nature. This difference is reflected in their works, Johnson's being 
the more profound. Goldsmith’s the more varied and the more 
immediately attractive. We cannot imagine Goldsmith with the 
learning necessary to compile a dictionary or with the literary 
judgment that went into the Lives of the Poets —though some of his 
scattered remarks upon contemporary writers, such as his attack 
upon Sterne in The Criticism of the World , show something of 
Johnson's penerration. Neither can we imagine Johnson writing 
The Vicar of Wakefieltf or having the stage sense revealed in 
She Stoops to Conquer ”%% 


* W. a. Brockington : Oliver CoIJsmiih -The Citizen of the World. 

(Biakie A Son Unified.) 

t Hugh Walker: The English Essay and Essayists. 

X Compton-Kickett: A History of English Literature. 

t! R. C. Churchill : English Literature of the Eighteenth Century. 
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'Q. 37. Estimate the importance of James Boswell's ‘Life of 
Dr. Joboson* as a biography. Do you think that Boswell was a 
knavish buffoon ? 

An*. James Boswell was a young man of twenty two when 
he first met Dr. Johnson in 1763. Johnson snubbed him because 
he was from Scotland. Boswell was a hero worshipper and he 
determined to win the great man's friendship in spite of Johnson's 
snubs. From 1763 onwards he followed Dr. Johnson wherever 
he went and recorded his account of conversation with Johnson 
on a variety of subjects. Gradually his work bore fruit and he 
produced the 'Life of Johnson' which is considered as one of the 
best biographies of the eighteenth century. This biography 
appeared after Dr. Johnson’s death and is acclaimed to be the 
best biography of the great literary man. Dr. Johnson's character, 
which so greatly impressed his contemporaries, has been immor¬ 
talized by the extra-ordinary zeal and ability of the greatest of 
all biographers, James Boswell, whose Life of Johnson (1791) is 
one of the classics of the century. 

Boswell presents the complete picture of Dr. Johnson. Dr. 
Johnson's bulky, awkward appearance, his brusque, overbearing 
manner, his portentous voice, his uncouth gesture and attitudes, 
his habits of whistling or 'clucking like a hen* in the intervals of 
speaking of and of 'blowing out his breath like a whale'—all 
these have come down to us, together with the record of a great 
mass of his conversation and a vivid picture of incisive and 
comprehensive mind. It is in the pages of Boswell that we have 
a complete record of Dr. Johnson's sayings and general observa¬ 
tions about life. It is only after reading Boswell that we note 
such sayings of Dr. Johnson as “Patriotism is the last refuge of a 
scoundrel," “When a man is tired of London, he is tired of life," 
or "A woman's preaching is like a dog's walking on his hind 
legs. It is not done well; but you are surprised to find it done 
At all ” 

In spite of the great service that Boswell did to Dr. 
Johnson his work and his character have come for a good deal of 
celticism at the hands of Macaulay. The historian has considered 
Boswell as s knavish buffoon. The charge of Macaulay has been 
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ably refuted by Bailley in Dr, Johnson and his Circle, The conclu¬ 
sion that we arrive at regarding Boswell is that he was not ft 
fool nor a buffoon, but a clever man of intelligence and a faithful 
follower of his master. No mere fool could have written the life 
of Samual Johnson. 

The minute observation of Boswell, his eye for detail and 
his vivid and limpid style all show that he was not a fool but a 
man of genius and deserves commendation for his monumental 
work The Life of Johnson . The work is, in fact, the first standard 
biography and the merit of the book lies in the fact that for 
the first time we have a faithful record of Dr. Johnson with all 
his faults and merits. Earlier biographies were written purely 
for the sake of glorifying the hero whom the biographer posed 
as a model of virtues for imitation and edification of the readers. 
Here in Boswell’s Johnson we have, for the first time, a faithful 
record of the great man of genius. No biographer before Boswell 
bad given us so complete a picture. “Subject rather overbalanced 
as it i6 in favour of the later years, the Ll f e enables us to see 
Johnson in the round as no earlier literary figure had been seen.”$ 
The great value of the book is that while it brings the best and 
the worst that were in Dr. Johnson, it does not repel us. It 
brings us in closer contact with Dr. Johnson who influenced the 
course of literature and life during his times. 

Boswell's biography is full of anecdotes and conversations 
in which Dr. Johnson excelled his contemporaries, but on the 
whole the Life of Johnson is a faithful record of the life of the 
great literary dictator oi the age. Boswell is too careful a biogra¬ 
pher to stray very far from his texts, and the picture he gives it 
in general, borne out by other evidences and by the portrait of 
Johnson by Reynolds. His book presents a sober design, and 
the anecdotes, which make Dr. Johnson ‘ a character almost as 
mythical as Sherlock Holmes,* form a necessary part of the book. 
It will be a mistake to stress them at the expense of the rest. 

Modern biographers, however, have not taken very kindly 
to the biographical methods of Boswell. The modern biographers 
lay importance on selection and dramatic presentation rather than 
on mere recoding of irrelevant facts. Andre Mascots points out 
t R. C. Churchill; English Literature of the Eighteenth Century. 
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that selection is the most important thing for a successful bio¬ 
grapher, where as Boswell's biography is an ill-assorted mass of 
work on facets of Dr. Johnson's multifarious personality. 

In spite of its being out of fashion, this remains one of 
the outstanding works in the field of biography. Some critics 
have gone to the extent of saying that it is doubtful if Dr. Johnson 
deserved Boswell and that Dr. Johnson would have been a lesser 
man without Boswell. 


Q. 38. Evaluate the contribution of the Historians to the 
development of English Prose dnring the eighteenth century. 

Ans. At the close of the 17th century Raleigh, Knolles, 
Clarendon and Burnet stood practically alone in Bnglish litera¬ 
ture as historians who united bulk to historical sense and merit of 
literary style. During the XVIII Century two Scottish historians 
Hume and Robertson and one English historian Edward Gibbon 
made remarkable contribution to History. 

(1) David Home (1711-76) :—Hume was the great historian 
and philosopher of England during the eighteenth century. He 
first distinguished himself as a philosopher, publishing A Treatise 
of Human Nature (1739—40), and Essays , Moral and Political 
(1741—1742). Later on he wrote The History of England , in six 
volumes, which appeared between the years 1754 and 1761. In 
spite of the adverse criticism passed against this history, it was 
immediately recognized as a standard work. 

Hume was not a trustworthy historian, because he had 
not access to many authentic documents nor did he make full use 
of those to which he had access. He never bothered about exacti¬ 
tude and he never carried the scientific scruple for exactitude too 
far. His aim was to rise above events, group them, judge them 
and extract what they had to teach. As a historian Hume makes 
no pretence at profound research, with the result that his work 
has little permanent value as history. He possesses a clear and 
logical mind and a swift and brilliant narrative style. In the 
history of literature his work is of importance as being the first 
of the popular and literary histories of the country. 
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(2) William Robertson (1721*93):—Like Hume, Robertson 
was also a Scot. He had an active and successful career as a 
historian. His main historical works are The History of Scotland , 
History of the Reign of Emperor Charles V, History of America. 
He had greater merits than Hume. While he had not the penetra¬ 
ting vigour of Hume, he showed an even superior sense of the 
co-relation of facts. From the first, the reader is struck by his 
prudence and taste for precision. He creates the impression of 
a very safe mind, fully equipped for the pursuit of truth. We 
find in Robertson a judical and critical spirit as well as a broader 
and more philosophic outlook than Hume. That is his superiority 
over Hume. “He had” says Saintsbury, “what modern historians, 
with all their pretensions and all their equipment too often 
lacked, thorough sense of rhetorical fitness in the good, not 
the empty sense, and could make his histories definite works 
of art and definite logical presentment of a view.” “He aimed” 
says Albert, “at a plan and business-like narrative of events, 
taking the average man's view of the facts he chronicled, and he 
is never conspicuously personal in his opinions.” 

(3) Smollett (1721—71):—Smollett, the novelist wrote 

The History of England. The work is quickly written and his 
narrative reveals a certain haste. Smollett docs not bring the 
same vigour as Robertson to bear on his interpretation of facts. 
His work is clear and lively and it is because of his realism and 
penetrating psychology that his history makes po interesting 
reading. \ 

(4) Edward Gibbon (1737-94):—Edward Gibbon was the 

great historian of England during the eighteenth century. His first 
projected book, A History of Switzerland (1770) was never finished. 
Then appeared the first volume of The Decline and Fall of the 
floman Empire (1776). At nearly regular intervals of two 
years each, the other, five volumes were produced, the 
la6t appearing in 1788. The sixth volume was completed 
on June 27, 1787 at about 11-30 hrs. in the night to 

which Gibbon makes a moving reference in bis Autobiography 
in the following words :— 

“ Between the hours of eleven and twelve, I wrote the 
last lines of the last page in a summer house in my garden. The 
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sky was serene, the silver orb of the moon was reflected from the 
waters, and all nature was silent.** 

To most judges The Decline and Fall ranks as one of the 
greatest of historical works, and is a worthy example of what a 
history ought to he. It is indeed a masterpiece of historical 
literature. Not only is its greatness as a work of art indisputable, 
but its authority as a history remains, in essentials, to this day. 
Gibbon treats the history of Rome from the second century to the 
end of the fifth and then, with a more rapid method, follows the 
Eastern or Byzantine Empire until the fall of Constantinople. In 
time it covers more than a thousand years, and in scope it in¬ 
cludes all the nations of Europe. The subject, in fact, is the 
revolution of a world-order. It involves not only the destinies of 
the Roman people, but of Germany, Africa, Arabia, Persia, and 
tt embraces matters of such vast import as the rise of the Christian 
Church and of Mohammedanism, the barbarian invasions and the 
Crusades. 

For this great task Gibbon’s knowledge was adequate. Of 
Gibbon’s scholarship there can be no complaint. Recent specia¬ 
lized research has rarely been able to pick holes in his narrative. 
He was completely master of his subject and the treatment of his 
theme is so discriminating, so fair, so thorough, that he cannot be 
superseded. He had also that infallible sense of proportion 
which is the mark of the born historian. He knew what and 
when to avoid, to condense, or give in full. In consequence his 
gigantic narrative has the balance and the beauty that result 
from a single and indivisible wind directing it, and suggests ia 
plan and workmanship a vast cathedral. 

Two serious faults in bis work must be laid at the door of 
his century—hiS want of philosophic insight and his lack of 
sympathy with spiritual movements. Like his contemporaries, he 
distrusted philosophy and disliked enthusiasm. Behind the facts, 
he did not care to penetrate; in the realm of emotion he was 
uncomprehending. Hence follows his dry, hard, inadequade treat¬ 
ment of Christianity, a treatment reflecting his own attitude and 
limitations. He had no spiritual interests; his point of view 
was consistently worldly. 

His sceptical bias, the product of his studies in French, 
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pervades the entire work. He is subtly and sneeringly ironical, 
when he deals with the rise of the Christian faith. Another defect 
that is found in Gibbon’s history is his humour. At many points 
when recording disagreeable incidents Gibbon reveals a snigger¬ 
ing nastiness of humour unworthy of so great a writer. He had 
not the ability to understand enthusiasm and the forces to which 
enthusiasm could give rise. That was another defect in his 
history. 

Gibbon's Prose Style :—Gibbon's style in his history as well 
as in his Autobiography is of a person who made an attempt 
to rescue the plain style from its plainness, to give it ornament, 
while not relaxing its general laws of almost compulsory balance 
and of a certain consecrated phraseology. The charm of his style 
lies mainly in a peculiar roll of sentences conducted throughout 
with a wave like movement, and ending with a sound so arranged 
as to echo the internal sense and breadth. The sonorous roll of 
his majestic sentences is characterised by finest elegance, 
splendour, copiousness, ornateness ec. The style is not free from 
elaboration and oratorical solemnity. There is also a slightly 
artificial elegance, a too frequent use of antithesis, and a touch of 
rhetoric, which mark the language of XVIII Century writers. 
The constructive and poetic genius is reflected in every page. 
Strong creative imagination bathes this monumental fresco. When 
he is in his elements, he writes with extraordinary gusto, and the 
rolling periods and elaborate antitheses arc filled with life. 

Commenting upon Gibbon's prose style, Albert observes : 
“His prose style, deliberately cultivated as being most suited to 
his subject, is peculiar to himself. It is lordly and commanding, 
with a full, free, and majestic rhythm. Admirably appropriate 
to its gigantic subject, the style has nevertheless some weaknesses. 
Though it never flags, and rarely stumbles, the very perfection 
of it tends to monotony, for it lacks ease and variety. The extract 
shows the elaborate construction of the sentences and the rolling 
character of the rhythm." , f 

Moody-Lovett have nicely touched on the various qualities 
of Gibbon's prose style in the following words :— 

“Gibbon's style is of the elaborate type introduced by 

t E. Albert: A History of English Literature. 
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Johnson. It is massive, solid, and exhaustive. It substitutes 
courtliness foe ease, elegance for charm. Its excessive polish 
gives an effect of insincerity, at times almost of mockery. But, 
in the large, the effect of Gibbon's style is commensurate with 
the greatness of his theme. The rhythmic, unwearied march 
of the sentences, the flashing of antithesis, and the steady roll of 
the diction, are but pomp and circumstance befitting the stately 
procession of emperors and nations. Chief among Gibbon's 
literary qualities is his sense of structure, which shows itself in 
his faculty for handling large masses of material. He consciously 
composed paragraphs, each one a unit, and each of just the 
right weight. ‘It has always been my practice,* he wrote, *to cast 
a long paragraph in a single mould, to try it by my ear, to deposit 
it in my memory, but to suspend the action of my pen till I had 
given the last polish to my work.”* 

This sense of exact structure, of outline, of organic deve¬ 
lopment, shows itself still more in the astonishing architectural 
merit of the whole work. The ruin of the Roman Empire is in 
political history what the fall of man is in theology, and Gibbon, 
like Milton, has realized the epic possibilities of his theme. Dr. 
E. M. W. Tillyard goes to the extent of calling it an epic and he 
regards it as much a work of art as Milton's Paradise Lost or 
Sidney's Arcadia . He argues that Gibbon’s The Decline and Fall is 
an exception to the dictum that poetry is more serious and 
philosophical than history. Dr. Tillyard points out that it is 
an artistic whole and has as much of vision behind it as any 
other work of art4 


• Moody-Lovett: History ofEnglfsh Literature. 
% B. M. W. Tillyard s The English Epic. 
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Q. 39. Estimate the importance of the work of Edmond 
ttarke, William Godwin, and Bolingbroke in the history of Eighteenth 
Century political thought. What contribution was made by them to 
the development of English Prose Style ? 

Ans. Edmund Bnrke (1729—1797 :—Burke was the famous 
Irish Orator, historian, scholar and political writer of the eight¬ 
eenth century. The considerable sum of Burke*s achievement can 
be divided into two groups : his purely philosophical writings, 
and his political pamphlets and speeches. 

First, his philosophical writings, which comprise the 
smaller divison of his product, were composed in the earlier 
portion of his career. A Vindication of Natural Society (1756) is a 
parody of the style and ideas of Bolingbroke, and, though it 
possesses much ingenuity, it has not much importance as an origi¬ 
nal work. A Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of 
the Sublime and Beautiful (1756) is his most considerable attempt 
at philosophy.* As philosophy the book is only middling, for its 
theory and many of its examples are questionable, but it has the 
sumptuous dressing of Burke’s language and style. 

The political works of Bruke are by far his most substantial 
claims to fame. His political works are mainly concerned with 
three main subjects—(a) the American Revolution, (b) Warren 
Hastings, and (c) The French Revolution. Referring to these 
three periods of Burke’s career culminating in three important 
works, Moody-Lovett nicely observe : “There are thus three 
periods in Bruke’s career, in which his writings concerned 
successively America, India and France: a first period of Cassandra- 
prophecy, unheeded warnings, and despised advice; a second of 
vigorous pursuit of evil and vindication of justice; a third of 
courageous defence of the things he believed in, against the 
Revolution. In his first task he was almost utterly unsuccessful, 
in the second he won a qualified success amid apparent failure; in 
the third he was immensely victorious. Burke's conservative 
tendencies were the result of his character, and rested on the same 
practical philosophy that guided his thought in other matters.*' 
Let us now examine the political works of Burke in some 
• K. C. Pandey J History of Western Aesthetics. 
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detail. Burke's great speeches On American Taxation and on 
Conciliation with America were delivered in 1774 and 1775. These 
speeches preceded the Declaration of Independence. In these 
two speeches Burke comes before us as a great statesman who had 
the foresight to see that in case England pursued the policy of 
taxation and crushed the American feelings, the day would come 
when England shall have to part away with her American Colonies. 
He again and again fore-warned England of the disaster which 
might follow her persistence in ignoring the American demands, 
and specially the American spirit. These two American speeches 
of Burke are passionate in their pleading and conviction, rich in 
marshalling of material and in the statesmanlike insight which 
underlies their arguments. “The American speeches are models 
of form. In the matter of form and proportion of parts they are 
said to come closest to classical oratory. In both these speeches 
we have a governing unity; and yet, they have the variety of a 
changing tapestry. One can recognize five broad elements in 
them—arguments, character-sketch or imaginative pictures, 
political reflections, historical survey and irony. How skilfully 
are these interwoven 1 In reading at least monotony is 
impossible.'* 

Burke delivered two great speeches about India. The 
Nabob of Arcot's Debts and Impeachment of Warren Hastings 
are his orations concerning India. His speeches on India, 
though lacking the discerning judgement of his American speeches, 
are of high order. In condemning Hastings, Burke flows out 
with his usual power and elan. Burke's Impeachment of Warren 
Hastings was pursued with great vigour until his acquittal 
in 1795. 

The third period of Burke's political career is mainly con¬ 
cerned with France. Between 1790 and 1797» appeared a number 
of pamphlets, of which Reflections on the Revolution in France 
1790, A Letter to a Noble Lord (1795), and Letters on a Regicide 
peace (1797) are the most noteworthy. All these three show 
tome falling away from the level of the earlier speeches, perhaps 
because, as pamphlets, they lacked the stimulus of an imme¬ 
diate audience. Of all these pamphlets Reflections on the Revolution 
lit France is certainly the most significant. This book is the very 
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Bible of conservatism. In his Reflections on the French Revolution , 
Burke comes out as the severest critic of the ideals set up by the 
French Revolutionaries. He denounced the French slogan of 
Liberty, Equality and Fraternity. Burke opposed doctrinaire 
theories, and the realistic trends of the eighteenth century, as 
supported by Voltaire and Rousseau. Disagreeing with the em¬ 
phasis on rationalism laid by Voltaire; Burke also emphasized 
the role of prejudice and superstition in the life of man. He held 
that social usage and even superstition might be a part of the 
wisdom of hoary ages. Thus Burke’s reflections on the French 
Revolution have their own value. The tide of sweeping revolution 
was stemmed in England by the thoughts of Burke. Burke chall¬ 
enged the atheistical, revolutionary ideas of the Jacobins and he 
brought home to the minds of the people of his country that the 
French revolution was the greatest curse that could fall 
on a nation. He held that if institutions were to change, it must 
not be by the mere arbitrary promulgation of law. On the contrary 
he said, «‘If a great change is to be made in human affairs the 
mind of men will be fitted to it, the general opinions and feelings 
will draw that way, every fear, every hope will forward it.” By 
his rigid conservatism Burke put off for thirty or forty years the 
reforms in England. 

A Letter to a Noble Lord , in which Burke defends his right 
to receive a state pension, is a masterpiece of irony, but Letters on 
a Regicide Peace is marred by an almost hysterical anger which 
impairs much of the judgment and breadth of vision for which 
he is so renowned. 

The study of the above works shows that Burke was a 
practical politician, applying to the problems of his day the light 
of a clear and forcible intelligence; yet above this, he had an al¬ 
most supreme faculty for discerning the eternal principles lying 
behind the shifting and troubled scenes of his time. ‘He could 
distil from the muddy liquid of contemporary party strife the 
clear wine of wisdom, and so deduce ideas of unshakable 
permanence.’ Thus pages of his disquisition, scores of his dicta, 
can still be applied almost without qualifications to the problems 
of any civilized state and time. 

The study of Burke’s works reveals him as a Romanticist. 
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“His reliance on the ultimate facts of human character, even its 
prejudices and weaknesses, his trust in life rather than in reason 
marked a certain connection between Burke and the romantic 
school in literature. Still more is this connection emphasized by 
the imaginative power of Burke’s sympathy; a sympathy which 
penetrated to the uttermost parts of the earth, making the wrongs 
of the American Colonists and the sufferings of the Hindus as real 
to him as the conditions under which he himself lived. Another 
point of contact between Burke and the Romanticists is his power 
of investing with interest and colour the past experience of the 
race, and of making it appeal to the imagination, in short, Burke, 
like Scott and Wordsworth, was a Romanticist in feeling, though 

often a Classicist in expression.” 

Burke as an Orator:—Oratory among the Greeks had been 
considered as one branch of literature and with the development 
of parliamentary government, oratory assumed an importance in 
England and the United States such as it had scarcely exercised 
since the time of Demosthenes and Cicero. Public addresses, 
state papers, speeches in Parliament or Congress make up a most 
important part of the literature of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. 

Among the great orators of the eighteenth century, the 
names ^f Burke and Sheridan stand out prominently. Burke was 
a great orator and his speeches were remarkable for their political 
wisdom, stateliness and rhetorical power. William J. Long has 
beautifully touched on the chief characteristics of Burke as an 
orator in the following lines:— 

(a) “As showing the stateliness and the rhetorical power 
of English language, these speeches are almost unrivalled. 

(b) Though Burke speaks in prose, he is essentially a 
poet, whose imagery, like that of Milton's prose works, is more 
remarkable than that of many of our writers of verse. He speaks 
in figures, images, symbols and the musical cadence of hit 
sentences reflects the influence of his wide reading of poetry. 
Not only in figurative expression, but much more in spirit, 
he belongs with the poets of the revival. At times his language 
is pseudo-classic, reflecting the influence of Johnson and bis school; 
but his thought is always romantic; he is governed by ideal 
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rather than by practical interests, and a profound sympathy for 
humanity is perhaps his most marked characteristic. 

(c) The supreme object of these orations, so different 
from the majority of political speeches, is not to win approval or 
to gain votes, but to establish the truth. Like our own Lincoln, 
Burke had a superb faith in the compelling power of the truth, 
a faith in men also, who, if the history of our race means any 
thing, will not willingly follow a lie. The methods of these two 
great leaders are strikingly similar in this respect, that each repeats 
his idea in many ways, presenting the truth from different view 
points, so that it will appeal to men of widely different experiences. 
Otherwise the two men are in marked contrast. The uneducated 
Lincoln speaks in simple, homely words, draws his illustrations 
from the farm, and often adds a humorous story, so apt and 
‘telling’ that his hearers can never forget the point of his 
argument. The scholarly Burke speaks in ornate , mqjestlc periods 
and searches all history and literature for his illustrations . His 
wealth of imagery and allusions , together with his rare combination 
of poetic and logical reasoning , make these orations remarkable , 
entirely apart from their subject and purpose. 

(d) Burke takes his stand 6quarely upon the principle 
of justice. He has studied history, and he finds that to establish 
justice, between man and man and between nation and nation, has 
been the supreme object of every reformer since the world began. 
No small or merely temporary success attracts him; only the truth 
will suffice for an argument; and nothing less than justice will ever 
settle a question permanently. Such is his platform, simple as the 
Golden Rule, unshakable as the moral law. Hence, though he 
apparently fails in his immediate desire in each of these three 
orations, the principle for which he contends cannot fail. As a 
modern writer says of Lincoln, ‘*The full, rich flood of his life 
through the nation’s pulse is yet beating;” and his words are still 
potent in shaping the course of English politics in the way of 

Justice.”* 

Burke’s Prose Style :—In comparing Burke's prose at the 
close of the century, with the prose of Dryden in its early years, 
we cannot hefp noticing the gradual swing back of the pendulum 
• W. J. Loos : English Literature. 
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to Renaissance work. Burke grew tired of the plain style, and 
gradually re-captured some of the golden qualities of the 
Elizabethan and Caroline writers. Burke’s prose style, on the 
whole, is characterized by proportion, dignity and harmony. 
Burke has the tendency and the capacity of building up an argu¬ 
ment of a picture by a succession of complementary 
strokes, not added at haphazard, but growing out of and 
leading one on to the other. Rhetoric in his hand assumes a 
great force, amplification becomes superb, and declamation reaches 

its perfection. 

Burke’s style is dignified rather than graceful. His prose 
is all through marked by the devices of the orator—much repeti¬ 
tion, careful arrangement and balance of parts, copious use of 
rhetorical figures (such as metaphor, simile, epigram and excla¬ 
mation), variation of the sentence structure, homely 
illustrations, and a swift, vigorous rhythm. It is full of 
colour and splendour, and is fired by an impassioned imagination. 
The skilful ordering of his ideas indicates a mind of extra-ordinary 
powers, and he makes effective use of his wide knowledge. 
Significant references, and quotations, besides much unacknow¬ 
ledged verbal reminiscence, are a marked feature of his 
prose. Burke lacks the gentler, persuasive tones of pathos 
and genuine humour, but his sarcasm and irony can be formida¬ 
ble. At its best his prose is vigorous and sinewy, at its 
worst it becomes heavy, extravagant, and, on occasion almost 
hysterical. 

Hazlitt sums up Burke’s style in the following words 

“It has always appeared to me that the most perfect prose- 
style, the most powerful, the most dazzling, the most daring, that 
which went the nearest to the verge of poetry, and yet never fell 
over, was Burke’s. It has the solidity and sparkling effect of the 
diamond; all other fine writing is like French past of Bristol 
Stones in the comparison. Burke’s style is airy, flighty, adventu¬ 
rous, but it never loses sight of the subject.” 

We may conclude with the following statement of Dr. D. 
Daiches : “If Burke was not a great speaker, he was a great 
prose arguer who could move with grace and eloquence from prin¬ 
ciple to fact and back again. His prose has the ait of a man 
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thinking as he talks, yet of one who is never in doubt about what 
his guiding ideas are. He can soar into long sentences with 
rhythmically balanced clauses which fail seductively on the ear; 
he can also be short and sharp and almost epigrammatic. His 
combining of short and long sentences, of pithy Latinized vocabu¬ 
lary, shows great skill. He is the greatest master in English of 
the rhetoric of political wisdom.”* 

William Godwin (1756—1836) :—William Godwin is a 
prominent example of the revolutionary man of letters. His most 
important work is Political Justice (1793). It is deeply tinged with 
revolutionary ideas and had a great effect on many young and 
ardent spirits of the age including Shelley. Godwin is worth 
notice because he championed the growth of revolutionary doct¬ 
rines that were so strongly opposed by Burke. 

Bolingbroke (1678—1751) :—Another important political 
figure of the eighteenth century was Lord Bolingbroke. He was 
beyond doubt one of the greatest orators of his day. He was a 
rhetorician pure and simple and the subjects of his rhetoric were 
not the great and perennial subjects, but puny ephemeral foims of 
theme—the partisan and personal politics of his day, the singula¬ 
rly shallow form of infidelity called Deism. “But as a writer he 
has distinguished merits, his language, a trifle ornate, is full with¬ 
out losing a firmness, and has a natural rhythm, an easy harmoni¬ 
ous sense of balance, which secure a place for it among the 
brilliant examples of classical prose.” 


Q. 40. Write a note on the Letter and Memoir writers of 
the eighteenth century. 

A ns. Memoir literature enjoyed a greater vogue in France 
than in England. During the seventeenth century there were many 
memoir, i let ter, and diary writers and this epistolary zeal was 
carried further in the eighteenth century. The most famous 
series of letters of this period have a common character; they 
express in the field of familiar moralising, or of worldly intercourse, 
the spirit of a society eager for truth, greedy for pleasure, cosmo- 
* D. Daiches: A Critical History of English Literature. 
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polltan in taste, secretly distrusful or hostile with regard to any 
enthusiasm or any rigorous discipline. Among the famous authors 
of memoirs etc., the name of Lady Mary Wartley Montague is 
worthy of special mention. She was related by blood to the 
diarist Bvelyn. She was one of the queens of the blue-stockings. 
From Italy she wrote frequently to her daughter, and the letters 
are among her best. In them her keen humour and intellectual 
alertness are clearly shown. She possesses a very witty verve, 
a balanced, and almost cold nature; she strikes rather than attacks 
the reader by the quality of her gifts. Her letters exhibit extra¬ 
ordinary vivacity and pungency. The virtue of a pleasing simplicity 
is not one of her merits. She is satirical and as a letter writer she 
has a clear, lively and natural style. 

She shows a keen appreciation in her letters and diaries for 
the novels of Richardson. She appreciates the greatness o f 
Shakespeare even though she has no liking for his poetry. She 
shows up the errors of Voltaire. 

Mary Chavering's Diary throws amusing side-lights on the 
doings of the Hanovarian Court. 

Among the male writers of letters and memoirs the names 
of Sir Robert Walpole, Horace Walpole, Philip Stanhope, the 
Fourth Earl of Chesterfield, are worthy of our notice. 

Walpole's memoirs published after his death give a highly 
satirical picture of court life during the reign of George II, and 
with the exception of the Queen and the Princess Caroline, none 
escaped his gift of cynical portraiture. 

Horace Walpole, the third son of Robert Walpole, the 
author of The Castle of Otranto , was a witty, satirical letter writer. 
He is the very prince of gossips. With the exception of Pope, 
it is questionable whether any writer of the age caught more 
exquisitely the affectations and artificialities of the time than did 
this fop of genius. He is certainly a consummate maker of trifles 
and an admirable painter of the foibles of his time. Beside him, 
Lady Mary and Lord Chesterfield seem astoundingly heavy handed 
in their satire. Horace Walpole had a delicacy of touch, a neat 
And airy deftness, more Gallic than English. 

Philip Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield, is known for the 
‘Letters to his Son*. Mannered and circumspect to an irritable 
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degree, he was a good writer of the precise school, versatile 
scholar, and a man of &hrewd judgement. He reveals his whole 
self in this correspondence of sixty years. The advice tendered 
to his son of seven is not meant for his digestion and following, 
but is the expression of his own views and the disburdening of his 
own heart. 

His Letters to his Son caused a greater flutter. “They app¬ 
eared diabolically cynical and immoral, and as such they were 
denounced by Johnson. No doubt they affect the tired cynicism 
of the man of the world, but that does not prevent them from 
being keen and clever, and underneath their bored indiff¬ 
erence to morality they reveal a shrewd judgement of men and 
manners.'’ 

Letters of Junius represent some of the worst qualities of 
the human soul, arrogance, spite, jealousy, and hardly one good 
or great quality, in as much as their very denunciation of abuses 
is evidently personal or at best partisan. 


Q. 41. Give a brief account of the prose works of Adam 
Smith, William Paley, Gilbert White, Thomas Gray, William Cowper 
and John Wesley. 

A ns. Adam Smith (1723 — 90): —He issued his famous book 
The Wealth of Nations in 1776, which is looked upon as the founda¬ 
tion of political economy as a science. “In the history of economics 
the work is epoch-making, for it lays the foundations of modern 
economic theory. In the history of literature it is noteworthy 
because it is another example of that spirit of research and 
inquiry that was abroad at this time, playing havoc with literary 
convention as well as with many other ideas. The book is also 
a worthy example of the use of a plain business-like style in the 
development of theories of far-reaching importance." 

Willbun Paley(l743—1805):—He was the typical theological 
writer of the age. His chief books are Principles of Moral and 
Political Philosophy , Horace Paulinae and A View of the Evidence 
qf Christianity. His style is lively and attractive,and he possessed 
much vigour of character and Intellect. 
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Gilbert White (1720—93) His book Natural History of 
Selborne (1789) is still read with pleasure for its simple account of 
the things which the Vicar-naturalist saw round him. He was 
born in Selborne and his book is a series of genuine letters written 
to correspondents who are interested in the natural history of the 
place. White reveals much closeness and sympathy of observation, 
and he can command a sweet and readable style. He shows the 
‘return to nature* in a practical and praiseworthy form. 

Thomas Gray (1716-1771) and William Cowper (1731-1800)- 

Both of them deserve mention on account of their admirable 
letters. In Gray’s Letters , which are infinitely various, we can 
read the whole story of his life and personality. They arc full 
of scholarship, wisdom and wit in the best sense of the word. 
Cowper’s Letters are perhaps the best in the language, being 
absolutely natural, graceful and frank. He had the gift of making 
trivialities interesting, partly by writing in an easy and attractive 
style, and partly displaying in his writing his own engaging 
personality. 

John Wesley (1703—1791) :— His chief contribution to 

literature, however, is his famous Journal , which covers the years 
1735 to 1790, and which is one of the world’s great books. It is 
plain 'nd straightforwurd in its style, and throws much light not 
only upon the extremely attractive character of its author, but 
also upon the social history of the eighteenth century. 



THE NOVELISTS OF THE 18rh CENTURY 

Q. 42. What were the factors responsible for the rapid growth 
of the Novel daring the 18th Century ? 

OR 

Examine the factors that brought the rise of the Novel daring 
the 18th Century. 

Ans. The L8th Century witnessed the ‘Four Wheels’* of the 
English Novel. In fact, the seeds of the modern novel were sown 
during this age. It was during this period that eminent novelists 
like Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, Sterne, Goldsmith, Mrs. 
RadclifFe, enriched the English Novel by their glorious works. 
There were various factors responsible for the rise of the novel 
during this age. 

(a) The decline of the Drama :—The steady progress of 
the novel was perhaps due to the fact that there was a steep dec¬ 
line in the theatre during the earlier part of the 18th century. The 
drama no longer made any pretence of holding the mirror upto 
Nature. The drama, which had helped to satisfy the natural 
human desire for a story, was moribund. Thus something had 
to take its place. A Licensing Act was passed in 1737 as Fielding 
and others made an attack on Walpole and his 
Ministers. Under these circumstances the Novel seemed to be 
the only major species of literature for catering the taste of 
the public. 

(b) The Rise of the Periodical Essay During this age 
the seeds of the novel of character were laid in the Periodical 
Essays of Addison and Steele. In the pages of the Spectator was 
laid the foundation of the novel of character. In the Spectator , 
we also have the origin of the social and d omestic novel. Since 
these papers were widely read, they cultivated the taste of the 
public for the future rise of the novel. 

(c) Ready material By this time almost all the materials 
that were needed for the growth and development of the novel 

* The Phrase 2* Professor SainUbury's. 
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were ready. An appropriate Prose medium, sufficiently pliable 
to clothe the ideas and sensations arising out of a large social and 
individual consciousness had already been forged. Realism and 
romance, adventure and morality, had been earlier introduced 
by Defoe and Bunyan, Mrs. Aphra Behn and Swift. It was now 
left for the 18th Century novelists to carry forward the trails that 
had been blazed by the earlier novelists. 

(d) Wider scope of the Novel :—The novel was further 
developed because it provided a wider scope of treatment, than 
is allowed by the corresponding form of the drama, for the treat¬ 
ment of motives, feelings, and all the phenomena, of inner life. 
The novel was the instrument in which the author could express 
himself thoroughly. As compared with drama, it was the most 
suitable medium for analysing the sentiments, and feelings of 
the inner life of man. In the novel external life as well as inter¬ 
nal life could be easily depicted and it was well suited for intros¬ 
pective and extrospective purposes. Naturally its appeal was 
greater than that of drama. 

(e) The Rise of the common people :—The rise of the novel 
was also the result of the democratic movement in eighteenth 
century England. Romance, like tragedy, made an appeal to aris- 
tocra s and left the common people untouched. The romantic 
adventures of Defoe had for sometime a vague but they could not 
be very popular because the adventures were away from the ordi¬ 
nary social world. During this age a consciousness of the rights 
of the people began to come in the public mind and the novelists 
took advantage of this situation. Instead of going to the world 
of remote romance and arcadia, they began to deal with the life of 
common people and exposed the evils that beset society. The 
common men, finding novels dealing with their own problems and 
their own life, started supporting the novel of realism as was pre¬ 
sented by Henry Fielding. Naturally as time passed on, the demo¬ 
cratic feelings of the people and the democratic support of the 
Government made the novel popular. The country began to feel 
that the novelists were with them rather than with the old feudal 
nobility that was on the wane. This democratic conscious¬ 
ness gave a great support to the development of the 
novel. The rise of the middle class together with the demo- 
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cratic Government paved the way for the development of 
the novel. 

(f) No cramping limitations of classicism :—«‘The novel 
was a sign that literature was beginning to outgrow the cramping 
limitations of classicism and to abandon the doctrine that modern 
genius was bound to go in the leading-strings of tradition. In the 
epic and the drama it was impossible as yet that men should 
reject altogether the authority of antiquity. In the novel that 
authority could be ignored. There was indeed, as notably in 
Fielding’s case, some discussion of technical questions from the 
classicist standpoint and an occasional parade of classical learn¬ 
ing, but in general, the novel offered a fresh field, in which 
modern writers were able to work independently.’* 


Q. 43. What were the main tendencies of Eighteenth 
Century Fiction? 

Ans. English fiction really begins with Defoe. He wrote 
wonderful realistic stories, but he hardly began the novel proper 
for in the novel, as generally defined, characterisation should be 
as important an element as the story. In Defoe’s talcs, characters 
have far less interest for us than the story. Thus Defoe chiefly 
advanced fiction on its narrative side, and the eighteenth century 
until 1740 had not gone forward in the line of characterisation. A 
little emphasis was laid on characterization in the papers of 
Addison and Steele. Sir Roger de Coverley papers, admirable 
as they were, yet required links and a plot to make them into 
a novel. Swift’s work except the Gulliver*s Travels, could 
not be classed under the heading of the novel. Baker is of 
the opinion that Swift*s works cannot be placed under the rank 
of the novel. 

The eighteenth century novel thus really begins with 
Richardson and ends with the coming of Jane Austen. During 
this long period many experiments were made in English Fiction. 
The chief characteristic features of the novels of this age are the 
following :— 
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1. A closet study of the inner life began to be made 
during this period. Richardson laid open the feminine heart. 
He began the psychological novel which was carried further by 
George Eliot and Meredith in the second-half or the nine¬ 
teenth century. 

2. Fiction was also used for purposes of morality and 
teaching. The novels of Richardson were written with the deli¬ 
berate object of inclucating morality and fostering virtue among 
the people of the eighteenth century. 

3. With the coming of Fielding, there came in English 
Fiction the touch of realism. Fielding broke a new line and 
introduced a study of the life all around him. Fielding introduced 
solid and plausible realism in his novels. The study of the eigh¬ 
teenth century life was not done purely from an objective stand¬ 
point, but behind the realistic representation of life, the hand of 
the reformer was also noticed. Fielding introduced the reformative 
tone in the novel and made it an instrument for social reform as 
in ‘Amelia* and ‘Torn Jones.* 

4. In the hands of Fielding, character development was 
stressed and emphasis was laid not so much on the story, but on 
character portrayal. Richardson devoted himself mainly to the 
analysis of character. Dr. Johnson said that “If you were to read 
TUcYiat&son for the story, your patience would become so much 
fretted that you would hang yourself.** Similarly Fielding, inspite 
of weav ing out a good plot, did not very much bother about the 
continuous development of the story. His novels were intersper¬ 
sed with personal observations. But both Richardson and 
Fielding laid emphasis on character portrayal and in the novel of 
the eighteenth century, therefore, plot is subordinated to 
character painting 

5. Smollett introduced the picaresque novel once again in 
the eighteenth century fiction. His ‘Roderick Random’ and ‘Pere¬ 
grine Pickle’ arc picturesque novels and are packed with incidents. 
Smollett’s novels once again brought back the old Defoe type of 
novel. 

6. Sterne laid emphasis on the impressionistic tendencies 
in fiction in Tristram Shandy . He made experiments with the time 
spirit in literature and started the first line of impressionism by 
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deliberately casting aside the props of a rational progression, in 
which time measures out the plot and determines cause and effect. 
Sterne also introduced sentimentalism in fiction. 

7. Domestic novel was popularized by Goldsmith in the 
Vicar of Wakefield . The great work of Goldsmith breaks a new 
ground in the eighteenth century fiction. Its idyllic quality 
places it apart from the main stream of realistic novels and brings 
in the line of pastoral and domestic novels. 

8. It was during the age that Gothic and Oriental 
Romance was developed and cultivated with very great care by 
Mrs. Radcilffe, Horace Walpole, Gregory Lewis and William 
Beckford. In the fiction attempted by these writers horror, 
supernaturalism came into prominence, and the novel was taken 
away from the realistic trends left behind by Fielding. 

9. One realistic feature of the eighteenth century 
fiction was the rise of the woman novelist. A large number of 
women novelists made vital and significant contributions to 
English fiction. Among these women novelists, the contribution 
of Mrs. Radclifie, Fanny Burney, Maria Edgeworth and Susan 
Fcrrier is of particular importance. 


Q. 44. Give m brief account of Samuel Richardson’s novels 
and estimate the Importance of the contribution he made to the deve¬ 
lopment of Ihe English Novel during theEigh teenth Century ? 

Am. Samuel Richardson (1689—1761) was the first of the 
great novelists of the 18th century. He was a spokesman of his 
own times and imparted a new tone and touch to English fiction. 
Heiwas pioneer like Defoe in the evolution of the Bnglish novel 
from newspaper and journalism to novel proper. He made a 
close'study of the feminine heart and revealed it in his novels in 
an appreciative manner. He emphasised upon the cultivation of 
moral virtues, and became a moralistic-novelist by profession. 
He laid emphasis on sensibility and sentiment, and introduced 
pathos in his novels. Humour and comic scenes were eschewed 
by him. He was all serious and meant solid business in his career 
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as a novelist. Without eating for the plot of his novels he went on 
emphasizing morality, virtue, and sensibility and sentiment and 
by the time he left his job as a novelist he created foe himself an 
abiding place in the history of the English Novel. He was recog¬ 
nised in Europe as a great force in fiction and the only seasoned 
novelist that England could give to the world. 

The three main works of Richardson are Pamela , Clarissa 
Harlowe and Sir Charles Grandisort . These three novels form a 
triology of a kind and deal respectively with humble life, with 
middle class life and with high life. In aU these novels the narra¬ 
tion is carried on through letters. Richardson adopted the episto¬ 
lary method which combined the advantages both of the system 
in which the story is directly told, and the system by which the 
whole story is put in the mouth of the principal character. The 
first method of direct narration has been adopted by Fielding, 
Scott, Dickens and Thackeray. The second method had been 
used by Swift and Defoe with the object of giving a certain unity 
to the events narrated from their bearing on the fortunes of one 
person. The method adopted by Richardson has the advantages 
of both these systems and this method of telling story through 
letters was hit upon by him almost by accident. 

The first of the novels Pamela or Virtue Rewarded was 
developed out of a request from two bookseller friends, Charles 
Remington and John Cesborne, that he should draw up a volume 
of familiar letters. A special section was to consist of letters, “to 
instruct handsome girls who are obliged to go out to service, as 
we praise it, how to avoid the snares that might be laid against 
their virtue.** He agreed and chose to write his novel in the 
form of letters. 

Pamela was published in (1741-42) and it ran in four 
separate volumes. By giving out the story of Pamela in serial 
publication, Richardson could keep up the suspense of the readers 
who could not forestall the ultimate fate of Pamela as they could 
do in the case of Moll Flanders . Any one desirous to learn the 
fate of Moll Flanders in her successive predicaments could cheat 
the author by turning to the end of the episode, but the same 
could not be done in the case of Pamela since it came out in 
serial numbers. Dickens later on created the same suspense with 
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the monthly numbers in which nearly all his novels were 
published. 

Pamela is the servant girl who defends her chastity against 
the attacks of her master. The bulk of the story is mainly em¬ 
ployed in presenting the cajolery, bribes and threats by which 
Squire B—tries to seduce her, until at last being impressed by 
Pamela’s fidelity he agrees to marry her. The story of the conquest 
of the Squire by Pamela is told through several letters professing 
to be written by Pamela to her father and mother in the country. 
Pamela was a mighty letter writer. The title Virtue Rewarded 
shows that a girl like Pamela who continues to defend her chastity 
is bound to be rewarded at the end. In this novel the central 
character “is not really Pamela herself, but her virtue; this virtue 
is exposed to the most terrible dangers that the mind of 
Richardson can imagine; storms blow upon this virtue, high seas 
almost wreck it. It is only at the close of the second volume that 
Virtue is Rewarded; two more volumes being devoted to Pamela’s 
trials as wife and mother.”* 

In this '.ovel Richardson created the character of Pamela 
who is life-like and natural and makes a special appeal to the 
feminine reader. The morality of Pamela was stigmatised by 
many critics of Richardson as mere middle class commercial 
morality, and it must be admitted that Pamela’s morality, is of a 
rather calculating type. The characters, especially the chief 
female characters, slowly but accurately fabricated during the 
gradual evolution of the simple plot, were new to the readers of 
the time, and mark a great step forward in the history of the 
English novel. 

A few words about Pamela will not be out of place here— 
“She is obviously an epitome of the excellences dearest to the 
Puritan mind. She stands there to enforce a lesson, not unfortu¬ 
nately, the beauty of goddness, but what through Richardson’s 
matter-of-factness looks too much like the policy of being honest. 
She has her vanities and weaknesses, however, which save 
her from being too offensive a paragon : in truth, she is often a 
minx, who certainly does not fascinate the reader of a different 
epoch as she did the friends of Mr. B and lovers of sensibility 
t R. C. Churchill; English Literature of tie Eighteenth Century. 
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in 1740.”$ 

Pamela won immediate fame and was applauded as a great 
work in the field of fiction. Alexander Pope finished the four 
volumes in one night and declared that, "it will do more good 
than a great, many of the new sermons.” The ‘Gentleman’s 
Magazine/ the most influential and popular periodical of the 
time reported that it was, “judged in Town as great a sign of want 
of curiosity not to read ‘Pamela* as not to have seen the French and 
Italian dances.” The current epigram was that Pamela, “like 
the snow that they lay last week, convers every other image with 
her own unbounded whiteness.” Versified tributes were paid to 
the novel, and ladies considered it an honour to flaunt copies of 
the book when they appeared in the public. 

‘Pamela* was also subjected to ridicule, for the great age of 
English satire was not yet over. An ‘Apology for the Life of 
Mrs. Shamela Andrews* came out five months after the first edition 
of ‘Pamela.* 

The second book of Richardson was ‘Clarissa Harlowe.* 
This book is considered the best amongst the works of Richardson. 
It is the longest work of Richardson comprising of more than 500 
letters and possibly containing a million words. The theme is 
the tragedy of Clarissa, a woman of virtue, who'being deceived 
by the advances of a hedonist, Richard Lovelace, choses to die 
rather than continue her unhappy existence. Clarissa is romantica¬ 
lly virtuous and her story is full of pathos. Here there is a greater 
scope than Pamela for Richardson’s profound and microscopic 
insight into the working of emotion. In this book there is a com¬ 
bination of the two attitudes towards life. The world of Puritanism 
and the world of Restoration have b een combined, where no com¬ 
bination could be possible. Lovelace belongs to the Restoration. 
Lovelace is cut to the pattern of the cynical rakes of Restoration 
comedy, and of Lothario in Rowco’s Fair Penitent. His philosophy 
is the hedonism of Rochestor. His is the world of easy morals, 
of lightly held vows and his wit, charm, gallantry and intelligence 
ate devoted wholly to intrigue. In opposition to this attitude 
was fitted the Puritan attitude of virtue and morality represented 
In the character of Clarissa who refused to marry Lovelace because 

XRi A. Baker: History of the English Novel. 
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in her opinion, “It would be criminal to bind my soul in cove¬ 
nant to a man allied to perdition.'* For Clarissa as for Isabella, 
stern and terrible Puritan in Shakespeare's Measure for Measure, 
there could be no compromise with evil. Naturally she prepared 
to die rather than be sold at the hands of vice. 

“If ‘Moll Flanders' is to be called the cjuintcssence of wor¬ 
ldliness, Clarissa is the quintessence of emotional idealism. Her 
icbcllion against a wealthy marriage and her death for shame 
would have seemed sheer insanity by Moll's standards. Clarissa 
is the archtype of inviolable spiritual purity, and Lovelace is an 
incarnation of the devil, the arch-tempter whose power is chall¬ 
enged by the existence of an utterly virtuous woman. He wins 
the contest in terms of the flesh, but she triumphs in the spirit. 
In this view Clarissa becomes as much an allegory of eternal 
principles as was The Pilgrim's Progress .” * 

Comparing Clarissa with Pamela, Compton-Rickett says : 
“Clarissa is not merely a more attr .ctive character than Pamela, 
she is more carefully and subtly drawn, and her appeal to the 
reader’s sympathy ; s more comprehensible. The er».i to Pamela is 
bathos; there is real pathos in Clarissa's death. Pamela's lover is 
a dull lay figure. Lovelace, is also a lay figure, but he is not a 
dull one. If not alive, the puppet, at any rate, is smartly 
dressed.''f 

“The earlier novel (Pamela) had been, after all, a storm 
in a tea cup : the villain had repented and become a hero, and 
Pamela had sacrificed her much troubled virtue on the altar of 
Hymen. It was all very satisfactory; and according to the rules 
of popular romance. But something more like the dilemma of 
Clarissa is truer to the facts of ordinary existence than the situa¬ 
tions from which Pamela and Moll Flanders emerge in their 
different ways.''^: 

This book was welcomed in France and the long debt to 
France was repaid. It was the opinion of the French that the 
English people had at last found an adult English writer who 
eschewed buffoonery and was able to analyse human powers. In 

• L. Stevenson : The English Novel—a Panorama, 
t A. C. Rickett : A History of English Literature. 
t R. C. Churchill: English Literature of the Eighteenth Ccotury. 
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the opinion of Diana Neill, “Undoubtedly this is Richardson’s 
work and one in which the intimate workings of human-power 
ate revealed in situations into which character and passion are 
subtly interwoven.”* Richardson became among the chief pioneers 
of the cult of sensibility in France, and of romance in Germany. 
Clarissu was imitated by Rousseau in La Nouvelle He’loise and 
the critic Diderot in his Eloge be Richardson presented the English 
Novelist as one of the greatest creative spirits of the age. 

In the opinion of Albert, “Considered by many, 
Richardson’s masterpiece, Clarissa Horlowe shows his characteri¬ 
zation at its best. Not only Clarissa herself, but many of 
the minor characters are well drawn, with Richardson’s usual 
attention to minute psychological analysis. The story has a 
strong, if obvious, emotional appeal and is remarkable for 
the way in which it achieves a sense of the inevitability of 
its tragic close.”-|- 

Commenting on this novel, R. F. Patterson observes, “Its 
fame spread all over the Continent; it reduced all Europe to 
tears, and had a great effect upon continental fiction. It was 
intended as a companion-piece to Pamela and was designed to 
show that virtue was not invariably rewarded in this world. The 
chief fault of this novel is its inordinate length. It is far more 
mature than Pamela , and shows a deeper knowledge of the human 
heart. It should be noted that Richardson was enough of an 
artist (or moralist) to withstand the importunate petitions of his 
ftiends that this story should be given a happy ending.” 

Clarissa was followed by Sir Charles Grandison (1753— 
54). It is a novel in seven volumes. Hitherto his chief characters 
had been women. Some friends persuaded Richardson 
u> try his hand at a modern gentleman^; and Grandison is the 
result. He is the remarkable portraiture of a person who is fault¬ 
less. He represents the idea of perfect manhood. Sir Charles 
Grandison, fulfils the promise of Defoe’s English gentleman. He 
can be placed in the company of Sir Roger de Coverley. Inspite 

* Diana Neill. English Novel. 

+ E. Albert : A History of English Literature 

1 Richardson speaks of the insistence of his friends that, “he should produce 
into public view the character and actions of a man of honour.” 
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of his limitations. Sir Charles Grandison is Richardson's ideal of 
manly virtue. 

Commenting upon this novel E. A. Baker observes, “In 
this last novel his technique is at its best. If the story lacks the 
the sustained interest of Clariisa, it is full of lively episodes and 
moving situations. Although there is no single figure so inimi¬ 
tably true and living as Pamela or so impressive as Clatissa, there 
is a larger multitude than in either of the previous books of dis¬ 
tinct characters well representative of the general world of the 
day. Nearly fifty names are included in the list of principal per¬ 
sons, and are grouped under the three heads of men, women, and 
Italian. Of chiefest importance are three : the heroine who even¬ 
tually carries off the hero, a faultless and colourless young lady; 
Sir Charles Grandison himself, who is also contemplated, 
through other correspondents from every possible view 
point; and the pathetic Clementia, who loves and loses Sir 
Charles, or rather, sacrifices his affections to the higher claims 
of religion.”j- 

These are the principal works of Richardson. Now let us 
take into accoun* his contribution to the growtf and develop¬ 
ment of the English Novel. 

Plot Construction :—As regards plot construction which 
forms the main basis of novel, it can be said that Richardson 
sought his plots in the middle class life which he knew. He 
discarded the Middle Ages as a fountain of inspiration for 
his matter. 

His stories contain no gorgeous descriptions of places, no 
adventures in sea and on land; no surveying of broad and angry 
streams, no earthquakes and no enchanted castles. Their most 
sensational incident is an abduction. Richardson thus brushed 
aside the paraphernalia of Romance, and brought it to the level 
of Realism. 

Secondly, regarding the plot of his novels, it may be stated 
that his plot is always slight, serving merely as a frame-work for 
a minute study of the heart. If we go to Richardson for the nice 
development of the story we will be sorely disappointed. This 
fact is beautifully stated by Dr. Johnson in the following words, 
t B. A- Baker: The History of the English Novel. 
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“If you were to read Richardson for the story, your impatience 
would be so much fretted, that you would hang yourself. But you 
must read him for the sentiment, and consider the story only as 
giving occasion to the sentiment.” 

His books are extremely long, partly because the adoption 
of the epistolary method necessitated numerous repetitions or 
‘'lightly differing versions of the same incident. The plots have 
little complexity and are slow in development, and the novels 
tend to be shapeless, though his last work. Sit Charles Grandison, 
shows signs of more complexity and skill in this direction. On 
(he whole his plots are loose and lack organic unity. 

(2) The Sentimental Note :—Richardson’s enormous popu¬ 
larity is due to the fact that he recognized the part played in every 
day life by sentiment, and he gave his readers sentiment enough to 
gratify their emotional tastes. His deliberate, minute, detailed 
method enabled him to give the utmost effect to this sentimental 
note. In the opinion of Raleigh, “It was by his sentiment that 
Richardson gained an immediate and enduring popularity, and 
hecame the founder of a school of novelists.”* Thus Richardson 
is to be regarded not only as the founder of the modern novel in 
Hngland, but also in some sense, the leader of all those 
writers who cultivated sensibility. 

(3) Morality:—The word on which Richardson most 
valued himself and which attracted the enthusiastic applause of 
his contemporaries is morality. He eulogised virtue, emphasised 
its importance in life and suggested its inculcation for the good of 
the human race. In the words of Dr. Johnson, “He has enlarged the 
knowledge of human nature, and taught the passions to move at 
the command of virtue.” 

He not on^y emphasized the moral values in life but also 
taught his generation, “How to live and how to die more efficient¬ 
ly and more eloquently than Wesley and Whitcfield.” It was be¬ 
cause of his insistence on virtue and its cultivation in human life 
that Richardson became the family novelist and his works were 
read in family circles. 

Unfortunately the morality of Richardson was not properly 
appraised and critics dubbed it as nothing better than discreet 
* Walter Raleigh : English Novel 
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opportunism or prudence. The morality of Richardson is the 
morality of his age, not salted by a tolerant humour as in 
Fielding’s case but sentimentalised often to an unhealthy extent. 

Referring to Richardson's morality, Albert remarks, “Their 
most striking feature is Richardson’s moral purpose. A professed 
teacher, he is the embodiment of the religious earnestness of the 
rising Puritan middle class. The virtue he advocates is typically 
utilitarian rather than fanatical, and its reward is material pros¬ 
perity. Thus Pamela marries her wicked master and prospers in 
the world as a direct reward for her virtue. 

(4) Allegorical Method:—Richardson kept up the alle¬ 
gorical method introduced by Bunyan and passed it to his 
successors. His novels in the words of Cross are, “the concrete 
representation of virtues and vices Pamela in the rirst part 
of the story is chastity, and afterwards t>hc degenerates into 
prudence. Sir Charles Grandison is an embodiment of magnificence, 
a virtue which is the perfection of all the rest and contains 
them all. 

(5) Char'cterization:—In the sphere of >;huractenzation 
Richardson made distinct contribution. No doubt Defoe and 
Swift had excelled in characterization, but it was left to Richardson 
to build up characters slowly—touch by touch and line by line, so 
that they gradually assume a stereoscopic substantiality. We 
learn about them from their own speeches and behaviour, and 
from what others say about them. 

Richardson identified with the characters whom he had 
conceived and launched into the world of being, lived in them, 
thought and felt in unison with their whole psychic activity. 
Even his characters are vivified by the same act of self-identi¬ 
fication. Even such a one as Lovelace, who lay outside his 
natural province and was compounded of qualities abstractedly 
intellectual rather than of the vital elements furnished by a gen¬ 
uine intuition, has a certain factitious life due to his being thus 
animated from within. Richardson went inside the automaton. 
It is relevant here to insist again on the feminine traits in both 

t B. Albert: A History of English Literature- 
JW. L.Cross: Development of the English Novel. 
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Lovelace and Grandison.* 

“Richardson drew a broad distinction between what he 
called characters of nature and characters of manners, meaning, 
apparently the very important one between character and 
characters, between nature in its essence and generality and 
characters in their singularity and diversity, as mankind were 
surveyed by Fielding. Richardson vivisected with microscope 
with infinite labour and patience; Fielding poured out the abun¬ 
dance of what he knew from a long and catholic acquaintance 
with the world. They stand at the head of two schools of novelists 
and the distinction roughly defined by Dr. Johnson holds good 
throughout.”f 

Richardson’s main contribution to characterisation lies in 
the presentation of the feminine heart. He is essentially the port¬ 
rayer of female characters and there is much truth in the 
remarks of Compton-Rickett that “Richardson is not only our 
first novelist of character but our first novelist of feminine 
character.’’^: 

“Richardson’s greatest ability lies in characterisation. His 
psychological insight into human motives and feelings, and 
particularly his understanding of the feminine heart, has seldom 
been surpassed since his days. Clarissa is his finest portrait, but 
each successive novel shows a greater range and variety of 
character. Part of Richardson’s importance in the history of the 
novel lies in his introduction of characters of the lower-middle 
classes, whom he portrays with great accuracy.”^; 

(6) Novelist of Personality :— “Richardson is the 
novelist of personality. To show personality asserting 
and fulfilling itself was, whether he saw it clearly 
or not, the prime object of all his three novels; this was the real 
achievement of Pamela , Clarissa and Sir Charles Grandison. 
To regard him as merely an analyst of the emotions would be as 
inadequate as to think of him as a sentimentalist like Sterne. 
Personality in action becomes the central theme.”*‘j’ Richardson 

*E.A. Baker: History of the English Novel, 
ft bid. 

♦a C. Kickett: History of Eoglish Literature. 

JJE. Albert.: History of English Literature. 

't B A. Baker; History of the English Novel. 
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very subtly analysed human personality. 

(7) Style -Richardson’s style lacks distinction. Adequate 
for his purpose, it is at times over deliberate, or even elaborately 
precious, as in much of Sir Charles Grandison , and he never rises 
to the subtlety of differing styles for different writers in his 
series of letters. 

(8) Influence of Richardson :—The influence of Richardson 
in Europe is an important chapter of comparative 
literature. “In France, in Germany, and in all the 
countries in which the contagion of sentimentalism is 
awakening, he has been favoured with all the force of his pathos. 
Diderot was enthusiastic in his praise of the author of Clarissa 
Marlowe; Rousseau was indebted to him for the general inspiration 
of the flou\elle Heloise and The Wert her of Goethe in certain 
respects is part of his spiritual prosperity.” 

Richardson introduced sentimentality into English fiction 
and popularised it for ever. Without his influence we might never 
have had Tristraw Shandy; we certainly should have been without 
Joseph Andrews and ill could we have afforded to lose both these 
novels. Then the feminine standpoint taken in his writings stirred 
many able women to continue and amplify the feminine tradition. 
Fanny Burney and Jane Austen are indebted to him, along with 
a host of lesser names. In France, Rousseau’s La Nr uvelle Heloise 
is frankly inspired by Clarissa . while Diderot grew hysterical in 
his praise, and in Germany, the sentimental vogue aroused by 
Richardson culminated in Goethe’s Sorrows of Werther . 

“These things must be remembered when we shudder at 
his moralising, laugh at his absurdities, and yawn over his inter¬ 
minable length. He is first novelist to show a real and vital 
knowledge of the heart, its perversities and contradiction—the first 
to analyse the woman’s point of view and the man who did that, 
deserves some measure of praise from posterity.” 
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Q. 45. Give a brief account of Henry Fielding’s (1707—1754) 
novel and estimate the importance of the contribution he made 
to the development of the English novel during the Eighteenth 
Century. 

Ans* Richardson had rendered meritorious services to the 
English novel, and yet the weaknesses and shortcomings of 
Richardson are apparent, and were noticed in his own times. His 
ethical system was based upon no wide observations or sound 
philosophy; it was the code of a Protestant causist. He was a 
sentimentalist creating pathetic scenes for their own sake and 
degrading tears and hysterics into a manner. His language was 
not free from the affectations of the romancers; even his friends 
dared tell him with caution and circumlocution that he was fond 
of the nursery phrase. He was unacquainted, as he said himself, 
with the high life he preLended to describe. Most of the defects 
presented in the novels of Richardson were sought to be removed 
by Henry Fielding, who came to novel writing just by accident, 
after writing some sixteen or more plays. The aims of Henry 
Fielding as a novelist, were many and varied. As against the 
mawkish sentimentalism of Richardson, he intended to introduce 
solid and plausible realism. He sought to present a realistic picture 
of society as he witnessed around him with all its warts, foibles 
and weaknesses. Secondly, he aimed to be a reformer and a 
moralist and to purge off the evils rampant in society. Thirdly, 
the medium of reform that he thought would be most efficacious 
and telling was irony, satire, and scathing criticism of the evils, 
and these he learnt in a good measure from Defoe and Swift, 
His weapons were as sharp and cutting as those of Swift and 
he hoped to gain his ends by satirising the evils with a view to 
reforming them. Fourthly, from the artistic and technical point 
of view, he set himself to the task of giving life-like and realistic 
characters that may be in the pale of credulity And have an 
impression on the reading public. He also desired to 
present artistic plots, well-knitted and well-harmonised in 
their texture and form. Lastly, he also aimed at the reformation 
of English prose style so that it may be effective and telling, 
and serviceable in the portraiture of characters and in the 
narration of the story. 
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With these aims Fielding started his work as a novelist, 
and left behind four great works, (1) Joseph Andrews , (2) Jonathan 
Wild, (3) Tom Jones , and (4) Amelia. 

Fielding's first novel Joseph Andrews was begun as a 
parody of Richardson's Pamela. This is the story of a supposed 
brother of Pamela. Joseph is a domestic servant whose virtue is 
assailed by his widowed mistress. Lady Booby. Joseph is thrown 
out of employment, and starts his journey. On the highway Joseph 
is robbed by thieves and left naked and bleeding in a ditch. He 
would have fared ill but for the appearance of Parson Abraham 
Adams. The interest of the story now shifts from Joseph to 
Parson Adams, the quixotic curate. He is a creation of pure 
humour. Perhaps he owes something to Don Quixote, but he is 
in every sense an original character, one of the archtypal charac¬ 
ters in English fiction, the English cousin of Don Quixote, the 
fore-runner of Uncle Toby and Dr. Primrose. Adams, with his 
absent-mindedness, his small pedantries and vanities, his native 
trust in human goodness, which is always being betrayed, is the 
heart of the novel. 

Adams i undoubtedly one of the masterpieces of Fielding 
and is one of the immortals of literature. Comparisons have been 
instituted between Parson Adams and Don Quixote, and Pickwick. 
Comparing Parson Adams with Don Quixote, Scott says, “Like 
Don Quixote, Parson Adams is beaten a little too much, and 
too often; but the cudgel lights upon his shoulders, as on 
those of the honoured knight of La Mancha, without the sligh¬ 
test stain to his reputation; and he is bastinadoed without being 
degraded." 

Priestley paying tribute to “his old wig, his knight-cap and 
rorn Cassock, his Aeschylus, his bleak ethics and his brave, warm 
heart” observes : “Not all the muck of horse-ponds and pygsties, 
the sight of torn cassocks and dirty night-caps, can take away the 
essential dignity and manliness of him.” He is one of the first 
examples of that long line of innocents in English fiction which 
includes the Vicar of Wakefield, Uncle Toby, Dominie Sampson, 
and Captain Cuttle. 

The loosely constructed but complex plot moves after 
entertaining incident to a complicated climax. Here was 
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something indisputably new in fiction, for never before had the 
reader been offered such a harvest of characters in one book. 
Joseph Andrews throbs with life. The characters, boldly and 
brilliantly observed, arc drawn from all classes of society. There 
are effeminate fops, cheating lawyers and brutal squires. Amorous 
and unlovely waiting-women are presented with rare skill, and 
situations are neatly contrived to expose their foibles, their absur¬ 
dities and their contradictions. In this novel, sparkling with wit 
and yet tender towards weakness, and profoundly tolerant of the 
mixture of good and bad in all of us, the author dropped the 
familiar pretence of presenting actual life in the guise of fiction. 
Yielding boldly declared that his story was fictitious and his 
characters invented. T1 is construction betrayed the dramatist’s 
hand and effects were obtained by situations and climaxes which 
gave scope tor dialogue. There was no interest in psychological 
realism and a\\ the characters (often constrasted in pairs as Adams 
and Trulliber, the good and bad parsons) are mostly healthily 
extroverted. 

Joseph Andrews presents the dividing line between 
Richardson and Fielding as novelists. Fielding appears in this 
book as a painter of manners, whereas Richardson all through had 
been a moralist. 

“By the breadth of its scope this novel would match an 
epic, while by its tonality it will recall the burlesque. Joseph 
Andrews therefore, can be called a “comic epic in prose.” It is 
under this strange definition that the first work of Fielding is 
presented to the readers. There are many ridiculous and humor¬ 
ous scenes in the novel which make it a truly comic epic. The 
character of Mrs. Slipslop, who has a liking for hard words, 
if conceived as a comic character, and her words bring her into 
ridicule and fun. The speeches of Mrs. Slipslop remind us of 
Shakespeare’s Mrs. Quickly, Sheridan’s Mrs. Malaprop and Dickens’s 
Mrs. Gamp. 

The jargon of the doctor who attends Joseph also 
provides pretty good humour and his words smacking of medical 
fineness remind us of the Surgeonus Jargon in Book VIII, 
Chap III of Tom Jones and the speeches of Subtle in Ben Jonson’s 
Alchemist . Here is an example of the jargon fisc to 
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pure comedy. 

‘‘Sir” says the doctor, “his case is that of a dead man. The 
contusion on his head has perforated the internal membrance of 
the occiput and divellicated that radical small minute 
invisible nerve which coheres to the pericranium; and this was 
attended with a fever at first symptomatic, then pneumatic; 
and he is at length grown delirious, or delirious as the vulgar 
express it.” 

Another example of the comic picture comes in Joseph’s 
combat with pack of hounds let loose on his frtend the Parson 

Fielding’s next work was Jonathan Wild (1743). “Some 
pages of Swift apart” says Walter Allen, “it is the grimmest and 
most brilliant prose satire that we have, and perhaps it is even 
more effective than Swift’s* because it is not the work of a mis¬ 
anthrope.”* It is an essay in criminal biography, purporting to 
be the life of the notorious highwayman who had already 
attracted the pen of Defoe. It contains a veiled attack on 
Fielding’s old enemy Walpole, and the manner of writing is 
savagely caustic. The thesis on which the boo’, rests is that the 
qualities that made the great criminal can be shown to be identical 
with those that animate the Prime Minister, i. e. greatness with¬ 
out goodness is a curse to mankind. “In short, in this work there is 
nothing of the robust satirical humour of the novels, nothing 
of the discursive moralising little of the social historian. It is 
a grim and powerful piece of ironic portraiture, showing on an 
heroic scale the villainies of the highwayman, and wrought with¬ 
in an artistic skill and clarity of purpose that it would be hard 
to overpraise.” 

The story is one long, ironical comment upon human 
action. In it Fielding deliberately turns morality inside out, 
calling good by the name of evil, and evil by the name of good. 
In the hands of a lesser writer such a method would at length 
become teasing and troublesome; but Fielding, through the inten¬ 
sity of his ironic insight, gives us new and piercing glimpses of 
the ruffian’s mentality. 

Defending the novel against adverse criticism Austin 
Dobson speaks of it as “a model of sustained and sleepless irony.”f 
• W. Allen : The English Novel, 
t Austin Dobson : Henry Fielding. 
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Scott, however condemns the novel as **a picture of complete vicfc, 

unrelieved by anything of human feeling.” 

7 om Jones is the most outstanding achievement of Fielding 
and is the greatest work that he produced in his life. In the 
opinion of S.D. Neill, “It is a great book in itself and a microcosm 
of the next hundred years in prose fiction.”:): Hitherto Fielding was 
engaged in the writing of parody or satire. Tom Jones on the 
other hand, is the first novel that may be claimed to have been 
written according to a theory. It was epical in structure having 
a large number of intrigues, conflicts and incidents. In other 
words, in this novel, we have a series of involved adventures, 
which are shaped towards their climax by the hand of a drama¬ 
tist. It has a large number of characters and a complicated plot. 
But it is to the credit of Fielding that he handles the plot most 
artistically and harmonizes the plot with the characters. Instead 
of being burdened, as were the earlier epic romances, with a 
number of narratives to be gathered up in the last chapters. 
Fielding in the main becomes his own story teller throughout. 
Character is unfolded, and momentum is given to his plot by 
direct, not reported conversations. Fielding throws off the mask 
of anonymity, rejects bundles of letters and frangmentary and 
rat-eaten manuscripts, steps out boldly, and asks us to accept his 
omniscience and omnipresence. 

The main power of the book, of course, is in characterisation. 
The characters of the novel which deserve special attention are— 
Squire Alworthy, pinnacle of worthiness, Hogarthian chaiacter- 
sketches of Bridget, Squire Western and his sister. Partridge and 
numerous others. Sophia, “pure and womanly,” “a charming 
example—the first of her race—of an unsentimcntalised fiesh-and- 
hlood heroine.*' Fielding's success in characterization is mainly due 
to his method of portrayal. He employed dialogue more fully and 
naturally than previous novelists had done, and he revealed his 
people gradually through their own words and actions rather than 
by explicit commentary. Hence Fielding became the first great 
novelist who frankly and fully recorded normal behaviour. He 
threw a flood of light on human character. Byron called him “the 
prose Homer of Human Nature” and Hazlitt said, “he has brought 
JD Neill: The Short History of the English Novel. 
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together a greater variety of characters in common life, marked 
with more distinct peculiarities, and without an atom of caricature 
than any other novel writer whatever.” 

The personality of Fielding becomes familiar to the 
reader as those of his characters. The critical passages inserted 
as the opening chapters of all the eighteen books instead of being 
occasional and digressive, reveal Fielding’s methods and persona¬ 
lity. He hovers in the background, ready to step forward at 
intervals to wriie his urbane, ironical comments on literary art. He 
criticises his contemporaries for their lack of scholarship and 
critical theory. 

Fielding poses to be an upholder of moral values in this 
novel. The moral purpose of the novelist is set forth in the 
dedicatory epistle : 

“The reader will find in the whole course of it nothing 
prejudicial to the cause of religion and virtue, nothing inconsistent 
with the strictest rules of decency, nor which can offend even the 
chastest eye in the world. On the contrary, I declare, that to re¬ 
commend goodness and innocence hath been my sincere endeavour 
in this history.” 

In this novel Fielding develops an ethical creed emphasis¬ 
ing the natural goodness o£ the heart over rigid righteousness. 
He brings out that the reward of virtuous conduct is inward peace 
of mind, and that, “so long, as a person’s innate instincts are 
right, forgiveness ought to be extended to the moral lapses to 
which fallible human nature is all too prone.” Richardson’s 
ethics were external. Fielding's were subjective. Whereas 
Richardson laid emphasis on worldly matters of conduct and cn 
inflexible formulas, Fielding’s sole criterion was ‘feeling.’ In a 
way. Fielding was ideologically more sentimental than 
Richardson. 

This novel was highly praised and Gibbon said about it, 
“This exquisite picture of human manners, will outlive the palace 
of the escurial and the emperial eagle of the “House of Austria.” 
Austin Dobson draws our attention to its numerous qualities and 
says— “Where shall we find its like for richness of reflection, for 
inexhaustible good humour and for Urge and liberal humanity ? 
This is the first novel in which Fielding has brought the whole 
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world as we see it within the scope of this now rapidly maturing 
literary form.”* 

Amelia :— Amelia is the last work of Henry Fielding. It is 
the fruit of his later years, and presents him as the critic of legal 
administration and social machinery. It is very different in spirit 
from Vom Jones. It lacks the gaiety and high spirits of its 
predecessor. The book is full of bitter conclusions and disillusion¬ 
ment and here wo have Fielding’s attack against law-courts and 
the evils that are associated with courts. In this book which 
opens with a court scene where people are summarily sentenced, 
we come across prison-scenes, and find life full of misery and 
guilt. The novel presents Booth, a military officer and his wife 
Amelia in the law court. Booth had married Amelia for love, 
but his extravagance and lack of prudence bring them to trouble. 
They would have met disaster but the timely help rendered by 
their benefactor Dr. Harrison, and the sudden recovery of a 
fortune which Amelia did not know was hers, bring relief, and 
the two escape ruin. Comparing Amelia with Tom Jones , Austin 
Dobson observes, “Behind Tom Jones there was the author’s 
ebullient youth and manhood. Behind Amelia but a selection of 
his graver middle-age. The Fielding of Amelia is a far older man 
than the Fielding of rom Jones.** 

Comparison with Tom Jones reveals Amelia as a falling 
off in what we think of as Fielding’s characteristic genius. Gone 
are the hearty, broad humour, the bold free delineation, the 
pulsating zest for life. The luminous quality of his work and 
the exhalation of his joy in creating are dulled. In this novel 
Fielding in a satiric vein expresses vividly what he saw as a magis¬ 
trate and justice of peace—the cruelty, squalor, disease and 
venality. Here the movement proceeds specifically towards 
realism. The corrupt laws of court are attacked. Incompetent 
agents of law are exposed, and the court presided over by Mr. 
Thrasher, who cannot read the laws he must interpret and admi¬ 
nister, is a scene of open bribery and outrageous injustice. In the 
severe realism of the kind, is his denunciation of duels and gamb¬ 
ling, and in his dealing with all moral questions. Fielding has 
turned Puritan. 


Austin Dobson : Henry Fielding. 
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There is in this novel less humour, less gaiety, less diver¬ 
sity than before, but in the more serious passages. Fielding is at 
bis happiest. None of his women characters have the grace and 
sweetness of Amelia. She is drawn from life, and in her the 
novelist paints, with tender fidelity and with the delicate insight 
born of love and knowledge, the charms of a womanly woman, 
devoid of the sugary namby-pambyism that Richardson could 
never resist, and of the conventional touches that make Sophia 
Western never anything more than a pretty shadow. “Amelia is 
the rarest of successful characters in literature, the absolutely 
good person who is credible.”* 

FIELDING’S CONTRIBUTION 

1. Fielding’* Realism :—Realism is the key note of 
Fielding’s works. He had a deep interest in presenting the life of 
his times. His prime interest was in depicting every day life of 
the ordinary man and he brought in his novels a striking picture 
of his own times. Unlike Richardson, he had also no heroes, and 
few out-and-out villains—his characters are tn> n, with all men’s 
weaknesses, and the range of his portrait gallery has nut often 
been exceeded. His work has a masculinity of tone quite different 
from the relative bloodlessness of Richardson. 

Fielding chose to laugh at the ills of life rather than shed 
tears over them. As we read his novels, a vast panorama of 
English social life comes before our eyes. I Its novels bring before 
us cruel laws, bitter persecution ol innocent people, numerous 
ills abounding everywhere both in the countryside, and in the 
urban surroundings. The highways and byways of life are repre¬ 
sented in his works. We come across not only rogues and scoundrels, 
but also good people like Adams, Allworthy, Sophia and Amelia. 
Thus the chief interest in Fielding’s works lies in the presentation 
of the pictures of life. His presentation of life is comprehensive 
in its sweep and range. A whole vision of English life comes up 
before the eyes of the reader, astounding in its richness and 
variety. Here we adventure on the high roads of England, stay 
at wayside inns where amazing incidents happen; we travel to the 
towns and meet ‘society,’ we find ourselves among the lowliest 
• W. Alien: The Fogiish hovel. 
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of the low; we experience all the wealth and splendour of the 
English countryside. Stranger adventures befall us here; we are 
waylaid and robbed, beaten and bludgeoned, and villains try to 
rob women of their wealth and virtue. It is a world of breathless 
activity, prodigal of adventure and incident. 

The life depicted by Fielding in his novels is contempo¬ 
raneous English life. The scene in his novels is the English scene. 
Scott draws attention to this aspect of his work repeatedly, saying: 
“The persons of the story live in England, travel in England qua¬ 
rrel and fight in England.” Raleigh pays a rich tribute to the genius 
and <>rt of Fielding, while drawing attention to the English quality 
of his work: “Fielding’s novels are, in general, thoroughly his 
own; and they are thoroughly English. What they are most 
remarkable for, is neither sentiment nor imagination, nor wit, nor 
even humour, though there is an immense deal of this last quality; 
but profound knowledge of human nature, at least of English 
nature, and masterly pictures of the characters of men as he saw 
them existing . As a painter of real life, he was equal to Hogarth; 
as a mere observer of human nature, he was little inferior to 
Shakespeare, though without any of the genius and poetical 
qualities of his mind.” 

The novels of Fielding are choric in character. 
They ere essentially novels of character. The main aim of 
Fielding is to present the social panorama through his 
characters. In this respect, he continues, to a certain extent, the 
tradition of the picaresque novels. But he does not deal with the 
lower life alone. He sees life steadily and sees it whole and 
presents it as such. 

2. His satiric humour and ironical treatment:—Fielding's 
humour is boisterous and broad to the point of coarseness. 
Richardson intoduced the note of sentiment. It was left for 
Henry Fielding to impart the note of humour, irony and satire. 
W. J. Long remarks, “Unlike Richardson, who has no humour, 
who minces words and moralizes, and dotes on the sentimental 
woes of his heroines. Fielding is direct, vigorous, hilarious and 
coarse to the point of vulgarity. He is full of animal spirits, and 
he tells the story of vagabond lifc, v not for the sake of moralising 
like Richardson, or for emphasizing: a forced reoenranm. Ml* 
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Defoe, but simply because it interests him and his only concern 
is to laugh men out of their follies.*** Fielding’s full blooded 
humour is shown in his two works Joseph Andrews and Tom Jones. 
Nowhere this humour of Fielding is pleasantly expressed than in 
the picture of lovable parson Adams. In the last work the 
powers of satire are keenly displayed. In Jonathan Wild and 
Amelia , the spirit of satire and irony comes forward and the 
novelist lashes at the weaknesses of his own times. 

Inspite of the note of irony and satire, Fielding’s humour 
has the roots of geniality about it; unlike Swift’s, it is sunny, 
kindly, and for all its keenness never barbed with poison. 
Church remarks, “It is no exaggeration to claim that Fielding is 
one of the greatest ironists in European literature. He is so much 
greater than Swift because he is healthy and moral, whereas 
Swift went about the world with a fleak of foam upon his lips.* 

3. His Common-sense Morality :—Fielding set against the 
cloying sentimentality brought into vogue by Richardson’s Pamela. 
In Joseph Andrews he burlesqued tnis mawkish ideal, giving us in 
Abraham Adam a picture of the genuine sentiment for which he 
cared. His object was to replace a morbid sentiment by a healthy, 
commoosease morality. His morality does not strike a high note, 
it is largely prudential one. But it would be unjust to call 
Fielding an immoral novelist. Elizabeth Jenkins remarks, “Every 
century has its own peculiar distortions, the twentieth no less than 
the eighteenth, but our sympathies in sexual matters are much 
nearer to Fielding’s than were many of his contemporaries.”*]’ 
Pelham Edgar also supports this view. He remarks, “I can only ans¬ 
wer that if Fielding is an immoral writer, our sentence of excomm¬ 
unication must be extended to embrace the reputations of many 
writers of genius who have profoundly influenced the course of the 
world's thought”.:]: 

To sum up: “Both Fielding and Richardson were moralists 
and used the novel in order to demonstrate by actual examples 
what they considered right and wrong behaviour. But their 
conceptions of morals were poles apart; indeed, each thought the 

* W. J. Lots : English Literature, 
t Richard Church : The Growth of the English Novel* 
t Elizabeth Jenkins : Henry Fielding. 

Xt Pelham Edgar: *1 he An of the Novel. 
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works of the other anything but moral. Certainly the morality of 
Pamela was offensive to Fielding. For Fielding at the heart of 
right morals lay what he called ‘good nature/ This he defined 
as a delight in the happiness of mankind ‘and a concern at their 
misery, with a desire, as much as possible, to procure the former 
and avert the latter; and this with a constant regard to desert** 
Again he wrote : *1 do not know a better general definition of 
virtue, than that it is a delight in doing good/ For Fielding 
morals wore essentially positive; he lays the stress all the time on 
action, on doing; the keynote to his code is generosity. Generosity, 
however, is not a characteristic of Pamela in Richardson’s novel: 
a servant girl, she is pursued and persecuted by her employer, the 
Squire, Mr. B , whose intentions, as she knows, are dishonourable. 
She is not to be shaken in her virtue; but when Mr. B. proposes 
marriage to her she accepts him immediately : virtue has brought 
its reward.” 

4. Plot construction :—Fielding was as superb a craftsman 
in his own way as Henry James. Though the plots of the plays 
wore ill-constructed, yet the plots of his novels were excellent. 
The workmanship of hts plot construction was incomparable. The 
incidents are admirably combined into a perfect pattern, and 
though the modern reader feels sometimes bored by his garrulity, 
irreleva. ce and looseness of texture; but considered from the 
srandards of his own times his plots were supposed to be remark¬ 
ably well done The main points in his construction arc the 
following :— 

(a) His arebife clonic quality :—Fielding acted upon 
Aristotle’s conception of a ‘fable’, from which nothing can be 
taken away without damage. His masterpiece Tom Jones has 
remarkable architectonic quality. Referring to his no\el, Walter 
Allen remarks : “The new clement in Tom Jones is Fielding’s 
architectonic quality; no plot has ever been carried through with 
more consummate skill, and the skill can be truly appreciated only 
after the book has been closed. In reading, one is delighted with 
the swiftness of the narration, to the economy, the nimble and 
inexhaustible invention. Fielding had learnt much from his experi¬ 
ence in the theatre, especially how to break up the narrative, set 
bis scene in a minimum of words, and carry on the action in short. 
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and swift passages of dialogue. But it is only after reading that 
we realize how every detail has its place in action, is a preparation 
for what is to come, the full significance of which cannot be 
apparent until the novel has reached its end; then what seemed 
at first glance a happy stroke of invention reveals itself as part of 
the essential structure of the book, without which the whole could 
not exist. Fielding was as superb a craftsman in his own way as 
Henry James. There is only one blot on the novel judged as a 
formal whole, the introduction of the extraneous story of the 
Man of the Hill, and even that can plausibly, if not convincingly, 
be justified.*** 

(d) Coherent structure :—Fielding’s plots arc highly cohe¬ 
rent. They show the unique faculty of arranging a probable and 
interesting course of action in a planned and well-knit manner. 
According to Coleridge, there were three perfect plots in the world: 
those of Oedipus Tyrannus , The Alchemist and Tom Jones. Though 
his first novel ‘Joseph Andrews* is not well-constructed, yet it is 
told with a strongly developed narrative skill. His last novel 
Amelia reveals a falling off in, what we think of, as Fielding’s 
characteristic genius in plot construction. In spite of this plot of 
this novel follows a definite track of its own. Commenting on 
Fielding’s well-knit and well-designed plots, Edwin Muir rcmaiks : 
“The plot of Tom Jones* is an adroitly constructed frame-work 
for a picture of life, rather than on unfolding action. The inci¬ 
dents accurately timed; they come in just where they should to 
suit the scheme of the book; but they are never inevitable; we do 
not see in them the logic of action, but an exquisitely orderly 
mind arranging every thing for its own purpose.’’^ 

(c) The principles of dramatic action Fielding construc¬ 
ted his plots according to the principles of dramatic action. The 
endings of the novels remind us of the last act of a well knit 
comedy. 

(d) The narrative power of hia plots:—Fielding is breezy, 
bustling and energetic in his narrative . He shows us life on the 
highway, in the cottage, and among the streets of London. 
Coleridge truly said that to take up Fielding after Richardson is 

* W. Allen : The English Novel. 

t Edmund Muir: Structure cf the Novel. 
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like emerging from the sick-room on to the open lawn. 

(e) Three types of plot-construction :—His plot construction 
is a combination of three types, i. e. picaresque, epical and drama¬ 
tic. In ‘Joseph Andrews' and ‘Jonathan Wild' the picaresque 
element is predominant. But there is the combination of the 
epical and dramatic elements in his masterpiece ‘Tom Jones*. 

(f) Drawbacks of his plot construction :—Fielding has 
certain drawbacks in his construction of plots. First, he has intro¬ 
duced certain independent stories and episodes which have no 
connection with the real conception of the novel. For example, 
in the story of ‘Unfortunate Jilt,’ Leonara is quite irrelevant as 
Mr. Wilson. The main character of this story has no actual connec¬ 
tion with the plot of ‘Joseph Andrews.* The same is the case with 
the story of Man of the Hill introduced in ‘Tom Jones’. Secondly, 
there are foreign elements in his novels, which are noted in the 
picaresque novels of Spain. “His heroes and heroines are always 
on the road; they pursue each other in coaches and postchaises; 
they slip on long conversations and are only too easy tempted 
into irrelevant autobiographies." Finally, Fielding introduced 
sermons for the sake of social criticism. These sermons are in 
the form of personal essays of the eighteenth century. But these 
sermons do not disturb the plot of Fielding’s novel. 

(g) Fielding’s characterisation :—Fielding’s great strength 
lies in his characterisation. He was a great creator of master 
characters and he has left behind a whole galaxy of characters, the 
more memorable being Parson Adams, Mrs. Booby, Mrs. Slipslop 
Jonathan Wild, Tom Jones, Blifil, Squire Allworthy, Squire 
Western, Sophia, Partridge, Booth and Amelia. 

Like Shakespeare, Fielding could observe life with great 
detachment. He depicted his characters with perfect impartiality 
and objectivity. In his characterization there was charity and 
catholicity. Richard Church remarks : “It is that spirit of all 
pervading charity, expressing itself in a genial but vigorous com¬ 
passion, which enabled Fielding to bring to the oovel, for the first 
time, completely dispassionate observing mind. The result was 
the appearance in fiction of real human beings, in light and 
shadow, in 'weakness and strength, acting and thinking and feel- 
it g as you and I and all other fiesh and blood mortals behave du- 
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ring out life-long conflict with the spirit that inhabits as. We 
are sinners, we are saints; and usually we are a neutral emulsion 
of the two. So are Tom Jones, and his lady Sophia, and Squire 
Allworthy, and the rest of them, people who have commanded 
the interest of millions of readers, and professional praise, through 
imitation of all those hosts of writers who have come after him. 
Scott, Hazlitt, Lamb, Maria Edgeworth, jane Austen, Dickens and 
Thackeray, George Eliot and Meredith these are a few of the 
great figures in literature who are his debtors.”* 

The following are the chief traits of his characterisation : 

(a) Round characters :—Fielding’s characters are round 
rather than flat. Fielding remarked, *T describe not men, but 
manners, not an individual but species.” Fielding describes the 
species in terms of the individuals. 

(b) Life-like and real characters:—Another quality of 
Fielding’s characters is that they are life-like and real. Regarding 
this feature of his characters, Elizabeth Jenkins wisely says : 
“Where so much is given to the reader, it is scarcely possible to 
say what is the most remarkable of Fielding's many powers; but 
one at least, of these, and it is the more striking because he is a 
writer who works on a crowded canvas, is that all his characters 
inhabit the same plan of reality. Dickens, his great heir. Is in 
some respects greater than he, but here Dickens falls short 
of him.”^ 

(c) Experience of the world -“Another source of the 
vitality of Fielding’s characters is the element in which they live. 
Fielding knows everything there is to know about his characters 
even though he docs not tell us ail. They are so real to him that, 
even though he may give us no more than a glimpse of them, 
they become real for us. Behind every simple statement of 
Fielding's we feel the force of a deep and varied experience of 
life, an experience that, however bitter as it may have been, has 
not darkened the essential humanity of his nature.” 

(d) Dramatic methods in depicting his characters “But 
it is not by mere description, it is by making his characters speak 
and act that he puts them before us; and here Fielding has a 

* Richard Church: Growth of the English Novel. 

% Elizabeth Jenkins: Henry Fielding. 
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knack of making them bare their inmost selves, expose their essen¬ 
tial traits in the first few syllables uttered. The character drawing 
in short, is in the dialogue itself albeit that dialogue is always 
shapely literature. 'JLrulliber, for example, makes but a brief 
appearance, and never turns up again, yet the man is stamped 
on the memory, once for all. Adams had gone to this brother 
Parson to borrow fourteen shillings, to enable him to pay the 
innkeeper's bill, and is taken by that worthy for a customer—for 
Trulliber forms his glebe and is famous at rearing swine." 

(e) His characters form a complete picture of human li fe:— 
The characters of Fielding give the vivid and graphic picture of 
the society of the eighteenth century. In addition to the 
characters of the upper classes, he has taken the characters from 
low life as well. From the undistinguished mob. Fielding selects 
a Trulliber, a Peter Pounce, a Beau Didapper, the Tow-wouses, 
Mrs. Slipshop, and a few others, as specimens worth a little closer 
attention. One and all, with the exception of Lady Booby—who 
is there less on her own account than start the clockwork and 
send Joseph and the rest on their travels—they belong to the 
category of low people. Fielding held that <( the highest life is 
much the dullest and afford very little humour or entertainment." 
In this respect, his novels are essentially epical in character since 
one c c the chief aims of an epic is to present a complete picture 
of contemporary life in its wide and varied aspects. 

(f) Typical English men and women :—Fielding's characters 
are typical English men and women of the eighteenth century, 
who represent the good nature and good humour of the English 
people. Scott says : “The persons of the story live in England, 
travel in England, quarrel and fight in England; and scarce an 
incident occurs, without it being marked by something which 
could not well have happened in any other country.” But Fielding 
did not ignore totally the evil characters whom we find intermixed 
with the rest. Since Chaucer was alive and bale, no such company 
of pilgrims—Poachers, Moody Seagrims, adventures and Parson 
Supples—had appeared on the English roads. 

(g) Fielding's excellence in male portraiture :—In this res¬ 
pect Fielding was just the opposite of Richardson, whose female 
characters are better drawn than his male characters. Fielding, 
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like Meredith, excels in the characterisation of male characters. 
His male characters are more distinct individuals than women. 
Fielding’s Sophia and Amelia are quite insignificant when they 
are contrasted with Pamela and Clarissa of Richardson. 

(h) Narrative Fielding is breezy, bustling and energetic 
in bis narrative . He shows us life on the highway; in the cottage 
and among the streets of London. Coleridge truly said that to 
take up Fielding after Richardson is like emerging from the sick¬ 
room on to the open lawn. 

(i) Style:—A word must be given to his style. He breaks 
away from the mannered, artificial style of the earlier novelists, 
and gives us the good ‘hodden grey* of his own period. His style 
has a slight touch of archaism in the use of words like 'hath', but 
generally it is fresh and clear. His use of dialogue and conver¬ 
sation is of a similar nature. 

(j) Fielding’s influence :—Fielding exercised a deep and 
abiding influence on the novelists of the subsequent generations. 
Fanny Burney, Maria Edgeworth and Jane Austen were close 
disciples of Fielding. Maria Edgeworth considered herself a 
Richardsonian and “was in truth such in her didactic hours, but 
when she let her genius have its own way it speedily led her into 
the region open up by Fielding. Jane Austen, with perhaps the 
sole exception of Meredith, inspite of her narrower scope, 
is Fielding’s closest parallel in English Fiction.”* Sir Walter Scott 
derived his inspiration from Fielding in the faithful portraiture 
of the life he knew and in the comic delineation of his best 
characters. Dickens recognized the great influence of Fielding in 
his portraiture of Pecksniff and Chadband and in his satirical 
thrusts at the foibles of his time. George Eliot and Meredith 
declared in unequivocal terms the supremacy of Fielding. 
“Meredith was an inheritor of Fielding’s art and his Essay on 
Comedy is a hand hook to the comedy of Joseph Andrews and 
Tom Jones ”% 


•E. A. Baker: History of the English Novel. 
X lbkL 
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Q. 46. Estimate the importance of the work of Tobias 
Smollett (1721—1771) ia the history of the English Novel. 

Ans. To the novel of sensibility of Richardson and that of 
character and humour shaped by Fielding, Tobias Smollett 
added satiric caricature. Richardson and Fielding had 
grains of humanity, but Smollett for all his brilliance, had a 
certain waspishness of character which finds an expression in all 
his novels. He had a knack for presenting sarcastic and boisterous 
picture of life and he was drawn more towards ugliness and evil, 
than towards goodness and faithfulness in his novels. He found 
relief in turning the world to ridicule. Smollett was an aggrieved 
man. He grumbled and cursed his fellow creatures as fools and 
knaves. In the words of Richard Church, “He showed friendship 
and love to be thin disguises for self-interest. He assumed that fraud, 
chicanery and lust are what is to be expected in our dealings with 
each other/** 

“He writes like a man with a skin too few”, says Walter 
Allen, “and affronted in all his senses by life as he has experienced 
it; he flings back at society, with all the contempt and indignation 
that he can muster, rather more than he has got/* Like Swift, 
he w~\8 obviously obsessed with dirt, and he was another Swift 
“but without Swift’s clear and wide vision/*:{: 

Among the great works of Smollett, the first place is to be 
given to Roderick Random (1748), a sea-novel embodying his 
characteristic vision of life in all its odd and dirty form. This 
novel was written in the manner of Le Sage and here Smollett 
painted some of his own early adventures under the veil of fiction. 
This novel belongs to the older picaresque tradition. A series of 
episodes, told with vigour and vividness, are linked together in the 
life of selfish and unprincipled hero, who relates them with dash 
and pungency. In this novel Smollett introduces us into a dis¬ 
agreeable world in which the most ordinary emotions spring from 
malice, envy, spite, cruelty and uncharitableness, while mutual 
derision forma the basis of most acquaintanceships. “Except 
for mitigation in the last of his novels, he unifor- 

•R. Church: The Growth of the English Novel. 

*W. JL Cross, : The Development of the English Novel. 
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mey depicted a world of spite and of Ill-nature, envy 
conceit, and all uncharitableness. Hardly any one of his novels 
is set in a pleasing light, except at some one clse's expence. Mu¬ 
tual suspicion and eagerness to take one another off prevail even 
towards friends. It was in this spirit that he set out in Roderick 
Randr m to represent modebt merit struggling with every difficulty 
to which a friendless orphan is exposed, from his own want of 
experience as well as from the selfishness, envy, malice, and base 
indifference of mankind**^: 

This is the first grade sea novel of the 18th century. In 
choosing first the sea as an object of this impersonal enthusiasm, 
Smollett became the pioneer of sea-novels in English fiction. 
Roderick Random , the first sea-talc is rich in the experiences of 
sea-life. Defoe and the Romancers had transferred imaginary 
adventure to an imaginary sea It remained for Smollett to bring 
into the novel a sea, a real ship, a real voyage, and the real 
English tars. The reader needs a strong stomach to swallow the 
details of what happened on the ship on which Roderick Random 
was bound the fevers, floggings, the battles, mutinies,discipline and 
vice. But, on the whole, Roderick Randr tn is Smollett's best novel. 
It represents such sparking wit and fecund imagination that many 
critics attributed it to Fielding. In truth, Smollett, except for his 
grossness, is a forerunner of Dickens in his exuberance of invention 
which finds its best expression in this novel. 

The second great work of Smollett is Peregrine Pickle which 
appeared in four volumes in 1751. It is another great sca-rovei. 
In 1750 Smollett had gone to Paris with his friend Dr. John 
Moore and what he experienced in that lovely city is utilized by 
him in Peregrine Pickle. In this novel Smollett principally presents 
the achievements of Perregrine Trunnion, Hatchway and Pipes and 
their garrison. The remainder is made of farcical adventures, 
practical jokes, and amorous escapades that formed the staple of 
Roderick's history ashore. 

Roderick Random no doubt had numerous weaknesses of 
temper and character, but Peregrine Pickle goes further than 
Roderick Random in wickedness and evil and is in many ways a 
vicious and evil character. “Peregrine is a cruder and more in- 
t E. A. Baker: History of English Note!. 
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sufferable Roderick. Before blossoming out into a man of fashion 
and a callous young egotist, whilst still a mere lad, indeed, he 
becomes unnaturally and incredibly an object of aversion to his 
own mother.” The interest of this book does not so much lie in 
the character of Peregrine Pickle as in the study of Smollett’s 
greatest sea-dog. Peregrine’s God-father, Commodore Howser 
Trunnion who does not live like any other Christian landsman 
but keeps garrison in his house as if he were in sight of his 
enemies. 

“Neither Roderick nor Paregrine Pickle has any great subt- 
lety in it. Both are full of violence and horse play, yet there was 
a good deal in actual eighteenth century life of which these novels 
ai„* the record. If Defoe and Fielding are the Hogarths of English 
literature, Smollett can perhaps be called the Rowlandon.”^: 

Smollett followed up his success with Peregrine Pickle by 
The Adventures of herdmand Count Fathom (1753). This is the 
story of an unmitigated villain, son of a camp-follower in 
Marlborough’s army who takes the title of Count without hav¬ 
ing any claim to it. Endowed with talents and adroitness, but with 
no spark of honour or decency, he is received and brought up in 
the family of the German Count Melvile and he repays benevolence 
by attempting to beguile the Count’s daughter into marriage. When 
this fails he organizes a series of thefts on the family using the 
daughter’s maid as a confederate.Fathom passes from fraud to fraud 
in repulsive succession. He betrays Renaldo, the son of his benefa¬ 
ctor, and attempts to seduce Monimia, the woman Renaldo is about 
to marry. Fathom is finally detected in his crimes and imprisoned 
but an unconvincing repentance saves him from his proper 
deserts. 

In the Preface to this novel, Smollett observed that, “his 
object was to set up an evil character as a beacon to warn others 
form plunging into the gulf of perdition.” But the study of the 
novel does not hear out the truth of the author's intention. As 
Baker says, “It is too evident that he revelled in the tale of mis¬ 
deeds, as he had done in the misbehaviour of Roderick and Pere¬ 
grine, and the sham indignation and solemn admonishment with 
which at intervals he pays obeisance to propriety are unconvincing.” 
t R. C. Churchill: English Literature of the Eighteenth Century. 
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The novel is as much a farrago as the previous novel, and presents 
an awkward combination of old materials and new. The new 
features give it a curious historical interest. 

Smollett’s next important work was The Adventures of Sir 
Lancelot greaves which appeared serially in The British Magazine 
in 1763. This book is rich in all the familiar ingredients of a 
Smollett novel. Here we come across nautical imagery, salty sailor 
terms, cruel caricatures and ludicrous situations. The new book is 
picaresque in character and reminds us of ‘Don Quixote’.* 

There is a changed tone and atmosphere altogether in 
Smollett’s last work Humphry Clinker. It is the mildest and mello¬ 
west of his novels. The fierce tone of satire disappears from this 
book. The element of plot is slight, since the story is little more 
than a series of mild adventures attending the journeys of a Welsh 
family through England and Scotland. These journeys, however, 
give Smollett an opportunity to describe men and things; and as 
a contemporary record and comment on life and manners the book 
is of decided interest. Moreover the temper in which life is 
presented in Humphry Clinker is less harsh than in the earlier 
books. The book is written in the form of letter-. It is, in fact, 
the diary ot a tour consisting largely of the letters sent by the 
principal travellers to their friends. The method is not used to 
analyse feelings, as in Richardson, but to bring out the humour of 
conflicting points of view. The same scenes arc described by 
different characters with a comic disparity of judgment. 

The novel introduces the broad comedy of Dickens and is 
free from the cynical asperity of his early novels. Possibly the 
agreeable climate of Itlay where the book was finished and the 
lively prospects all around him subdued his caustic wit, and 
induced serenity which enabled him to look at the world with an 
eye of toleration. Humphry Clinker is undoubtedly a tale of 
mellowness and humanity and washes off any stain of Smollett’s 
characters on grounds of acidity and unpleasantness. Scott pays 
a heart felt tribute to this sad and moving talc,‘Humphry Clinker’ 
calling it “the last and, like music, ‘sweetness at its close,* the 
most pleasing of his compositions.” The two characters, the old 
bachelor Bramble and the Scotch soldier Lishmahago, are his best 
•F. W. Chandler: The Literature of f oguery. (1907). 
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comic creations in this novel. 

SMOLLETT’S CONTRIBUTION 

(1) Plot Construction:— As regards plot construction, it 
should he pointed out that Smollett never bothered for the story. 
He fell back on the adventure-scheme, and never cared for artistic, 
plot construction. Plot he hardly attempted; and even as regard to 
incident, he probably, as Thackeray says, ‘did not invent much. 
His plots are, as a rule, formless narrative of travel and adventure 
and have no romantic relationship to character. There is no real 
central action, though much happens. The plot is inordinately 
spun out. There are numerous digressions, irrelevancies and 
extraneous factors. For example in Peregrine Pickle , Smollett 
introduces the episode concerning, ‘A Lady of Quality.* This 
incident would have formed the basis of an independent novel. It 
has no relationship with the main story. But it is to the credit 
of Smollett that he brings variety into his novels by the endless 
shifting of scenes, which cover many portions of the globe, by his 
wide knowledge and acute perception of local manners and 
customs and by his use of a plain and vigorous narrative style. 

In short, Smollett’s novels ate strings of adventure and 
personal histories, full of cruel practical jokes making us feel that 
the spirit which could take pleasure in them must have been a 
savage one. 

(2) Characterization:—The characters of Smollett are 
sordid and vicious. His principal characters are the embodiments 
of selfishness, envy, malice and jealousy. In the words of Walter 
Allen, “Smollett describes his characters in terms of their externals, 
grossly exaggerated and distorted, and seizes upon those features 
of them that separate them from, rather than unite them to 
the rcBt of humanity; and he does so in order to make them 
ridiculous.”* Smollett’s early heroes are ciuei and passionate, but 
otherwise colourless, always unsympathetic. His heroines are mere 
drolls. His best characters are his humorous men and women who 
stand each for a single quality or mannerism, and who respond to 
every stimulus in the same way, like figures in a comic 
opera. Among the best of these humours are the characters in 

# W. Alien: The English Novel. 
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Humphry Clinker —Matthew Bramble, the irascible Welsh mis¬ 
anthropist, his sister Tabitha, Win Jenkins, the maid, who exhausts 
the possibilities of fun in English misspelling—and the sailor 
characters. Commodore Trunnion and Pipes in Peregrine Pickle , 
Bowling and Moyan in Roderick Random. Particularly his female 
characters are roughly managed, but his naval men—comprising 
Commodore Trunnion, Lieutenant Hatchway, and Boatswain Pipes 
—present a pictureful gallery of naval heroes. Smollett was the 
first of English novelists to introduce sea novel in English 
literature and later on this type was handled by Joseph Conard. 

Smollett could not draw characters in the round, but only 
in the flat. Roderick Random, Peregrine Pickle and Humphry 
Clinker arc flat characters. They can be looked and laughed 
at but they are without any inner reality. They are marionettes 
in the hands of a skilful puppet master. But his skill is such that 
he cannot only make the shadow play exciting but can satisfy as 
if the puppets had life and individuality. 

(3) His Caricatures:—Smollett was essentially a carica¬ 
turist. Comparing Smollett with Fielding, Hazlitt says, “Smollett 
excels most as the lively caricaturist: Fielding as the exact paintec 
and profound metaphysician.'* He goes on : “It is not a very 
difficult undertaking to class Fielding or Smollett—the one as an 
observer of the characters of human life, the other as a descciber 
of its various eccentricities.” 

(4) As a Moralist :—Saintsbury emphasizes that Smollett 
was no preacher or prophet. He was just an on-looker on the 
variegated scenes of life and took special pleasure in depicting 
faults and foibles. Saintsbury says, ‘Smollett hardly ever preaches or 
reflects or advocates. He will still be telling of doing* The opinion 
of (he great critic is one-sided and if a careful study of Smollett's 
novels is made, a kind of moral tone will come out. The work 
of Smollett involves a moral judgment on life. It was the purpose 
of Smollett to guard and warn his readers not to be entrapped by 
the evils embodied in his characters. Thus Smollett presented in¬ 
direct morality through his novels. He presented evil characters 
and through them he warned his readers to be away from the 
qualities which made them evil. In the defence of his work, 
Ferdinand Count Fathom* Smollett observes: “Let me not, therefore. 
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be condemned for having chosen my principal character from 
the purlieus of teachery and fraud, when I declare my purpose is 
to set up as a beacon for the benefit of the unexperienced and 
unwary, who, from the perusal of these memoirs, may learn to 
avoid the manifold snares with which they are continually 
surrounding in the path of life." 

(5) Coarseness and Brutality :—Smollett has been accused 
of coarseness in his work. It is difficult to absolve him completely 
of this fault; though his work is a picture of the life of his times 
when English life was still tainted with brutality and coarse* 
ness in its outward and inward features. As a realist, Smollett 
adopted a tone of unmitigated realism, condoning nothing and 
concealing nothing. His purpose was to paint a picture of his 
times, stark and naked in its truth to life. This coarseness, how¬ 
ever disappears in Humphry Clinker where we come across teal 
human-beings without any tinge of crudeness about them. Con¬ 
cerning this aspect of Smollett Saintsbury observes : “Although he 
seems personally to have been one of those ‘whose bark is worse 
than their bite,* the barks, are rather the snarls and growls, are so 
continuous that until one comes to Humphry Clinker itself, almost 
all the inhabitants of his world seem to be, if not exactly devils, 
human beings who are either malignant, or feeble minded or 

botb/'f 

(6) Smollett's Descriptive Gift:—Smollett possessed a great 
descriptive gift. Both Scott and Saintsbury have paid tributes to 
Smollett's gift for interior dtawing. Scott remarks: “Smollett's 
descriptions ascend to the sublime; and, in general there is an air 
of romance \n his writings, which raises his narrative above the 
level and easy course o£ everyday life.*' Saintsbury concedes: 
“llis descriptions, especially of interiors, are perhaps better than 
those of anyone before him.” 

(7) Smollett’s Narrative Force :—“Smollett Is a prince 
among story-tellers. In sheer narrative force he has never 
been beaten. Whether recounting some sensational or 
laughable event that happened before his eyes, or describing 
what might have happened were life as exciting and amusing 
as it ought to be, he makes the reader visualize everything 
t Saiotibury; A History of the English Novel. 
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in the sharpest actuality. Pungency, and a knack for just the 
right amount of telling detail, characterize the incidents that 
rapidly succeed each other in Roderick Random; but not the 
roguish irony of Lesage or the more philosophic irony of 
Fielding.*** 

(8) Style :—Smollett's style is in keeping with his charac¬ 
ter and personality. It is masculine in its strength and never 
falters or fumbles. Hazlitt praises the style of Smollett as being 
superior to that of Fielding. “The style of Roderick Random is 
more easy and flowing than that of ‘Tom Jones'; the incidents 
follow one another more rapidly though, it must be confessed, 
they never come in such a throng, or are brought out with the 
same dramatic effect.*' 

Sometimes Smollett grows lyrical and then his prose 
becomes musical. There are passages in ‘Humphry Clinker* where 
his prose is beautiful and charming and his cadences are gentle 
like those of music. To illustrate this point we cite a part of 
Lydia’s letter from‘Humphry Clinker*: “I begin to be in love with 
solitude, and this is a charming romantic place. The air is so pure; 
the Downs are so agreeable; the furz in full blossom; the ground 
enamelled with daisies, and primroses and cowslips; all the trees 
bursting with leaves and the hadges already clothed with their 
vernal livery.** 

On the whole “Smollett’s vigorous and incisive style, 
fluent, but almost destitute of grace and elegance, was a style” 

unexcelled for the narration of exciting, extraordinary, or farcial 
occuranccs, and the portrayal of characters in keeping there¬ 
with *' 

Comparison between Smollett and Fielding :—A comparison has 
often been made between Fielding and Smollett and other novelists 
of 18th century England. Usually Fielding has been give the palm 
and Smollett has been put on a lower level. Burton in his Master 
of the English Novel calls Smollett ‘a coarser Fielding.* Smeaton, 
with a greater sense of fairness, writes : “Fielding was the greater 
artist, Smollett the better story-teller. Fielding was the greater 
moral teacher, Smollett the more vigorous painter of contempo¬ 
rary manners.'' There is undoubtedly a greater savagery in that 
* 6 A. Baker: History of the English Novel. 
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satire of Smollett and his denunciation of life is more fierce than 
that of Fielding. This has been pointed out by Secombc when 
he says “Between Smollett and Fielding there are really more points 
of resemblance than contrast. Both are vigorous painters of real 
life, and both increased the resources of their art. Their broad, 
effective touches are in strong contrast, alike with Defoe’s austere 
realism of incident and with Richardson’s minute realism of 
character.” 

Comparing Smollett and Fielding R. F. Patterson remarks: 
“It is difficult to avoid comparing Smollett with Fielding, to the 
disadvantage of the former. Fielding was an observer of the 
characters of human life, Smollett a describer of its various eccen¬ 
tricities. Fielding excelled, especially in his masterpiece, construc¬ 
ting plots; Smollett’s novels have not any plots to speak of, but 
owe what little unity they have to the fact they deal with the ad¬ 
ventures of one man. Above all. Fielding was a man of wise 
tolerance and sanity, while Smollett was imprudent, bitter and 
unforgiving. But when all is said and done, Smollett is supremely 
great. His most noticeable feature is the prodigality of his wit. 
He is easier to imitate than his great contemporary, and has had 
man y distinguished pupils, of whom the greatest is Dickens. 
Som'* of his fun is rather rough and some of his humour rather 
coarse, but he is a master of farcical situations. Both in style 
and vocabulary Smollett is more modern than Fielding; and in 
two respects he seems to have been a pioneer of modern literary 
methods. He travelled to collect material, and he published a 
tale in serial form.” 

Smollett’s Influence :—Smollett's influence is clearly percep¬ 
tible in the work of picaresque novelists, and above all, in those 
who ’specialize in some province of human nature strongly mar¬ 
ked with mannerisms of its own, natural life, for example, 
Smollett’s influence is particularly noticed in the novels of Charles 
Dickens, chiefly in the creation of humorous characters and comic 
situations. Even a failure like Launcelol Graves left its mark upon 
Pickwick Papers. 

Final Estimate :—Scott preferred Smollett to Fielding. In 
bis narrative power Smollett is certainly superior to both 
Richardson and Fielding. But he did not cviqce the same interest 
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in ocdinasy family life which Richardson presented, aor Fielding** 
wide late tests > in public morality. He excelled in presenting life in 
its toarfec, brutal and vulgar side. There is plenty of kick and push 
in Smollett’s novels. “If we place him next to Fielding in comic 
achievement and add that there were certain sides of eighteenth 
century life of which he was the chief portrayer of fiction, wc 
shall not be dloing his memory any great injustice/'t 


Q. 47. Give a brief account of the novels of Laurence 
Sterne pnd estimate the importance of bis works in the history of 
fenglish Fiction. 

’) A ns. Laurence Sterne (1713—1768) occupies an important 

place i among the novelists of the eighteenth century. He is 
among thC foiir-wheels of the English Novel. He is known foi 
his two novels. The first novel is The Lift and Opinions 6f 
Tristram*Shandy * Gent which was started in 1760 and was comp¬ 
leted in 1767. The novel consists of nine volumes. The second 
work, oi $*cu*CiisSentimental Journey. Let us first of all examine 
those two works <t>f Sterne and then we shall evaluate his Contri¬ 
bution to the English Novel. " 

The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy , Gent is not a 
novel in the proper sense of <the term. The oddity of tbe book 
caused a great sensation in Loildoa. Dr • Johnson said about 
this novel, ''Nothing odd will do long ; Tristram Shandy did not* 
last. Irresponsible and nastiy trifling.** This is the opinion tba* 
readers will like to have about this novel, for it is the most form** 
less and incoherent piece of construction. There is no chain of 
causation. The wheels of time move both forwards and onwards, 
and the book is replete with digressions, discussions and irrelevant 
matter which form the warp .and wodf of a man's mind like that 
of Sterne fed -and reared on an.ill assorted heterogeneous coiiec-* 
tion of obscure books. ♦ 

The very title * 8 a misnomer. Tristram is not born untH 
ncaf the end of the third volume, and he is not put into breaches 
until the sixth. , The book mostly concerns the life of the gent’s 
t R. C. Churchill: English Literature of the Eighteenth Century. 
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gnclc end the opinion of gent’s father rather then the views of 
Tristram. The hero, in fact, is a nonenity. He is merely the peg 
of his father's absurd philosophy and the naive remarks of his 
uncle. The main interest does not centre round the character 
of Tristram, but his father and mother, his uncle and his 
uncle's body-servant, and some of less consequences. Dr. Slop 
and the various domestics and occasional figures like Bugenius, 
Didius, Kysarcius and Phutatorius, suggested by personages in 
the crazy castle circle or that of York. Sterne deserts his 
characters in the most ridiculous situations, and runs off into dig¬ 
ression, after digression which are called ‘the sunshine, the life, and 
the soul of reading/ He tampers with his pagination and abounds 
in dashes, asterisks, index-hands, and ‘and-so-forth* he leaves entire 
chapters for the imagination of the reader to construct and then 
unexpectedly returns to these blanks, filling them by himself. He 
writes a sentence and calls it a chapter, breaks off suddenly and 
starts anew; and in one of his volumes he plots the curve, showing 
twistings, retrogressions and plungings. Commenting upon the 
book Neill writes, "Into Tristram Shandy , Sterne poured the oddest 
of inventions, paradoxes, sallies, irrelevance and sefleetions. Bven 
more peculiar than the theme was the form of the novel. Never 
did « book owe so much to the material dress of thought. 
Bvery thing added to the confusion in a book which concealed its 
preface at the end of the third volume. Blank pages pretented to 
be chapters. Others were marbled or blanked out. Lines piroutted 
accross the page like cabalistic designs. A chapter might consist 
of five sentences or only one. Others of more normal length 
ended in delirium of asterisks. Fabulous authorities were solemnly 
quoted alongside the greatest names in the history of ideas and 
the whole book breathed the unmistakable odour of eighteenth 
century erudition.’** 

In the opinion of Moody-Lovett, " Tristram Shandy is not 
a novel in the proper sense of the word. Elements of the novel it 
has, characters and incidents, but these are not bound together in¬ 
to a coherent story. The book is without plan; without beginning, 
progress or end. In the fourth volume the hero laments that 
though he is a year older than when he begins to write, he hat not 
* Diana Neill A Short Hfctory of the English Novel. 
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got beyond his first day’s life. The anthor shifts arbitrarily from 
one character to an other, begins conversations in the middle, inter¬ 
rupts them with little essays full of odd learning, prepares for 
stories which are never told and scenes between his characters 
which are never acted. He introduces a new character, the 
Widow Wadman, with whom Tristram’s Uncle Toby falls in love 
by a blank page, on which the reader can write his own descrip¬ 
tion. The style is given over mannerism, abounds in trick and 
innuendo, and has none of the formal regularity which had 
marked written prose since the time of Dryden; it is full of the 
suggestiveness, the half-lights; of brilliant talk. Like Sterne's life, 
the book is an exaltation of whim. In his life and in his art he was 
without sense of propriety, without respect for the conventions 
which the eighteenth century was so much interested in establi¬ 
shing. His moral tone is that of the Restoration; his style reminds 
one of the early seventeenth century. Altogether he represents a re¬ 
action from the rigid standards, moral and artistic, of Addison and 
Richardson."f 

A mixed reception awaited the book. Dr. Johnson, Horace 
Walpole and Goldsmith denounced it on moral and litcraxy 
ground. Richardson saw wit but “unaccountable wildness, whim¬ 
sical incoherences, and uncommon indecencies." In the Victorian 
era critics were repelled by its Rebelaisian wit. To a modern 
reader, brought up on the impressionism of Virginia Woolf and 
the massive perversity of Joyce’s Finnegaus Wake and Ulysses , 
the spirit of Tristram Shandy is altogether congenial for its puckish 
humour and individual charm. 

The book is made up of Sterne's peculiar blend of pathos 
and humour, and, though the pathos is sometimes overdone to 
the point of becoming offensively sentimental, the humour is sub- 
tle and intellectual, and constantly surprises by the unusual forms 
in which it is founded. 

In 1768 Sterne published two volumes of his next book 
A Sentimental Journey Through France and Italy . It is a book 
of considerable charm written with a flawless ease of manner. 
The work was to consist of four volumes, of which only two were 
finished. In it, the humour of Tristram Shandy gives place to 
t Moody-Lovctt: a History of English Literature. 
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apartment ms ebc predominant element. The autholr travels to 
Calais Roue a, Pads, through the Bourjbonnais and- nearly to 
Lyons, where the book abruptly ends . At every turn he meets 
with a sentimental adventure, and finds pleasure in everything. 

In the Sentimental Journey (1768) “Sterne adapted the loose 
picaresque structure to a whimsical narrative, not of <the tricks of 
vagabonds and rogues, but of the experiences of a sentimental 
traveller through France, presumably himself, with the intereet 
in shades and suggestions of amorous emotions rather than in 
shrewdness of wit* In the episode of Maria and the donkey, 
which Sterne took over from Book IX of Tristrum Shandy , 
appears the blending of humour and pathos, and that conscious 
enjoyment of the luxury of feeling which has given Sterne the 
credit he hardly deserved of founding the English school of 
sentimental Action/ 7 

This book is not so great as Roderic Random or Tristram 
Shandy itself. The main appeal of Sterne’s two books' lies in the 
words of Saintsbury in two things : “A kind of hpmour which, 
though sometimes artificial and seldom reaching the massive and 
yet mobile humanity of Fielding, has a singular trick of grace, 
and a really intimate knowledge of human nature,>combined and 
contracted with a less natural quality, to which France at the 
tioQv gave the name of *Sensibility* and England that of 
'Sentiment/ " 


STERNE’S CONTRIBUTION 


Plot Construction :— Sterne flung the wellf*ms|de novel 
of Fielding to the winds. He introduced the impressionistic 
method of story telling which has been popularized by Virginia 
Woolf and Joyce in our times. Sterne carried (be novel to the 
extreme limits of formlessness, scattering the well-made plot intoj 
a thousand fragments. He deliberately cast aside s^hq regular 
development of the plot and adopted the backward and forward 
method of narration in his novels. E. M. Forster-j- hits brilliantly 
compared bis literary technique with Virginia Woolf and the 
following lines of an essay on the technique of modem novel by, 


il K fB. M. Forster: Aspects of the Novel. 


>» 


•Di 
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Virginia Woblf' exhibit precisely' the attitude af*Stc'tne 'to • Iftfd 

and art as' a novelist. • • *» »• 

“BxBmine for a moment an ordinary mind on an ordinary 
d*y. The mind receives a myriad impression—trivial, fantastic, 
evanescent or engraved with the sharpness of Steele. From all 
sides they come, an incessant shower of innumerable atoms; so 
that, if a writer were a free man and not a slave, if 'he could 
write what he chose, not what he wants, if he could base his 
work upon his own feeling and not upo* convention, there would 
be no plot, no comedy, no tragedy, no love interest or catastrophe 
in the accepted sense.*** • 1 • i ' 

The passage could very well stand as a description of hoi#' 
Sterne saw life and wished to transmit it to the printed page. 
In his novels, we find a succession of fleeting images each succee¬ 
ded by 1 a brain wave leading him to digressions and narration 1 
of incidents, suggested by some past memory. Sterne had go6d 
philosophical and psychological basis for his view of the mind's 
workings : he was writing in acctrd with Locke*s theory that 1 
the association of ideas in the mind was an irrational process. 
His novols arc thus extremely incoherent and illogical. A regular 
development on expected lines does not come. The tibexpected 
always follows and rude shocks are dealt to the fitlncipie of 
plausibility. Shock and surprise are at the bottom of Stethe'# 
art. Sterne once declared that if he thought the reader'had the 
faintest idea of what the next sentence would be, he would 
destroy it. • 

Thus to quote Cross, “The novel in his hands, considered 
from the standpoint of structure, is reverted tO'what it was when 
left by the Wits of the Renaissance." 1 

Compton-Rickett says, “Incident inf nob-existent iki Stttnc’s 
fiction; there is neither chronology nor progression. His novels* 
are one long parenthesis—a colossal aside ’ to the reader. Yet 
despite the chaotic incoherence of his method of story-telling, hife 
effects are >made with consummate easc."f • 1 ’ ' " • « i » * 

(2) Characters :—In the sphere of char*6tefis*tfo'A,*Steti>6 , ‘ 
covered another milestone. He created characters* oh ‘fantasy. 

• • V. Woolf: Tbt, Mo*ra Nowl. ' ... ,|J 

• if A.C. Rfckett : A History of'teegWifa LltettJlor*'. , 'J 11*.- 
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Hypocrisy, noity, aflectations were subtilized into the strangest 
whims of characters. Whimsical and humorous characters were 
created by Sterne. “His characters'* says Cross, “belong to that 
Shakespearean brotherhood of fools which Macaulay must have 
had in mind when he sketched Boswell." Uncle Toby in Tristram 
Shandy is such a character. In some ways Uncle Toby is like 
Parson Adams, an eccentric, good humoured, sympathetic man, 
whose heart goes out in sympathy for all in misfortune and 
distress. Aged and infirm as be is, he would walk through dark¬ 
ness and storm to console a dying soldier. He shares with 
Ben Jonson’s and Dickens's characters some of that poetic quality 
which gives such characters a reality of their own. 

“My Uncle Toby had scarce a heart to retaliate upon a fty 
go—says he. I will not hurt a hair of thy head :—Go—says he, 
lifting up, the sa&h, and opening his hand as he spoke to let it 
escape;—go, poor devil, get thee gone, why should I hurt thee ? 
This world surely is wide enough to hold both thee and me.” 
Uncle Toby is undoubtedly among the humorous masterpieces of 
the Eighteenth Century. 

In short, wc can say that Stcrnc’s^baractcrs are ‘humorous* 
in the Jonosonian sense of the word, but they are built up with 
a subtle analysis of feeling that makes them life-like and 
completely human. 

(3) Subtlety of Humour:—Sterne's great contribution was 
in the side of humour. He did not vie with Fielding in rolling his 
jest with genial mirth or emulate the uproarious glee of 
Smollett. Everything was done by the art of insidious suggestion. 
Humour became quite subtle, pungent and Rebelaisian in his 
hands. The following two illustrations give an insight into his 
mastery of handling humour, the first bearing upon character, 
the other making the narrative a little whimsical. 

“It was a concerning vexation to my father that my mother 
never asked the meaning of a thing she did not understand. That 
she is not a woman of science, my father would say, is her mis¬ 
fortune; hut she might ask a question. 

My mother never did. In short, she went out of the 
world at last without knowing whether it turned round or stood 
still—-My father had officiously told her above a thousand times 
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which way It was, but she always forgot.** 

"AU you need say of Fontainebleau (in case you are asked) 
is, that it stands about forty miles (south something) from Paris, 
in the middle of a large forest. That there is something great in 
it—>That the King does there once two or three years, and that 
during that Carnival of Sporting, any English gentleman of 
fashion (you need*t forget yourself) may be accomodated with a 
nag or two to portake of the sport, taking care only not to out¬ 
gallop the king. Though there are two reasons why you need 
not talk loud of this to anyone. Fitst, Because *twill make the 
said nag the harder to be got. Secondly,* tis not a world of it 
true—Alas !*’ 

These brief quotations cannot do justice to the subtlety of 
Sterne's humour, but they are sufficient to refute the absurd sugg¬ 
estions made by some critics that his humour lies in its pruri¬ 
ency. The fact, however cannot be denied that inspite of his 
humorus creations he is not among the great humorists and he 
is certainly not a humorist of the stature of Chaucer or 
Shakespeare or Dickens. 

(4) Sterne’s Sentimentalism:—“Sterne added the note of senti¬ 
mentality to fiction which had already been done by Richardson. 
His pathos is not the sympathy of the strong man who weeps 
because he must. His tears are wrung from him by the tragedy 
of existence; on the contrary, he goes about seeking occasion for 
feeling. He Is thus the chief of sentimentalists, of those who 
write not to picture the world as it is, but to draw from it sugges¬ 
tions for certain moods and feelings. This attitude which became 
for a time a leading fashion in literature found its model largely 
in Trhtram Shandy, 9 ** One admirable quality about Sterne's 
sensibility, even at its most sentimental pitch, is that it is usually 
directed to living things. We do not find in his sensibility that 
sentiment for dead leaves, mouldering ruins and inanimate dilapi¬ 
dated castles, in which some of the Gothic romancers took 
peculiar delight. 

(5) Sterne's Impressionism—Sterne forestalls the impre¬ 
ssionism of Virginia Woolf and James Joyce, and his novels ace 

‘Moody-Lovett: History of English Literature. 
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based on the technique adopted by modern impressionists* Few 
$temc impressionism “was not a matter of theory or of deliberate 
choice; to « him it was the one inevitable method.’** Instead of 
describing things in the method of a realist^ Sterne set down the 
impressions received by an observer and presented the reactions 
of his consciousness to outward-things. “Instead of recounting 
an incident in such a way that intelligent anticipation is alternately 
inverted and gratified, he presents the series of concrete images 
4s they strike one after another upon the Senses. Instead of a 
reasoned and coherent picture of the world as if contemplated by 
the bye of omniscience, Sterne gives the impression of sight, sound, 
contact, atmosphere upon the mind. Reflection combs after, if it 
comes at all.” f t , 

Sterne’s method was diametrically opposite to that of 
Fielding as a Realist. Fielding resented reality as he saw in an 
intelligible manner; Sterne presented reality in an impressionistic 
and interpretative manner; arriving at the heart of the matter 
through his discerning vision of life. In the case of Sterne the 
representation of reality was subsidiary to the interpretation. 
“Happily intent upon the shifting impressions that stream through 
his mind, Sterne invites the reader’s imagination to merge itself 
w.Jh Vkis and ice with the same vividness.” 

Sterne*8 prose, which has often been condemned, was, in 
fact, the mo^t appropriate medium for conveying his impression 
and exhibits “the same passivity, the same responsiveness to the 
influence of the moment, as the rest of his technique.’* 

(6) Style—Sterne had a style of his own, the limpid, 
dulcet, conversational style, which is seen at its best in A Senti¬ 
mental Journey , where he wrote in a restrained manner. In 
Tristram Shandy , his style is slovenly and sometimes grammatical 
lapses remain'in his writing. “Some of the corrections be actually 
made show that he could coolly ungrammaticize a sentence, ii 
send it better to his meaning, he would even disable a * 
to improve a cadence.” 6oc comes across fantastic 


he coiild 
predicate 


passages in his writings couched in as wild 
ifAikynu^ai tUfeeffcft ttthls moat licenced. 
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(7) Final Estimate—“Sterne was at once a wholesome 
corrective to Richardson and his complement. The older man 
treated sensibility with tragic seriousness, Sterne made it yield 
not only pathos but humour. He was more akin to Smollett, in 
spite of mutual dislike, than to Fielding, whose realism, the kind 
of realism that was to prevail in English fiction for at least a 
century, he seems to be trying to subvert and demolish. He 
really added something that it lacked. lie opposed sentiment 
to reason, sensation to reflection, and with his impressionism 
revived that joy in the passing show which the graver spectator 
of the human drama runs the risk of letting slip.”f 


Q. 48. Write an essay on Oliver Goldsmith as a novelist, 
and point out tbs value of his contribution to the English Novel. 

Ans> The eighteenth century literature is very rich in the 
field of fiction. In one sense it may be regarded as the age of the 
novel. This century witnessed the rise of the domestic novel, the 
novel of adventure, the novel of sentiment, the picaresque novel, 
the Gothic romance, and the u?vel of hr >ad humour and cirica- 
ture. There were groat novelists of the age such as Fielding, 
Richardson, Smollett and Sterne, before whose towering persona¬ 
lities and majestic ways, G >ldsmith almost stands like a pigmy¬ 
sized novelist. These great novelists have left behind monumental 
works of art in the realm of fiction. Goldsmith has left behind 
only one novel. The Vicar of Wakefield , and all that we can write 
about Goldsmith’s contribution to the English Novel is on the 
strength of this single work of fiction. 

Like so many authors of masterpieces, Goldsmith was not 
a regular novelist. He was, to put it bluntly, a journalist ready 
for any kind of work that would keep him alive. He wrote for 
ihe day, and became a bookseller’s hack. He wrote biography 
and from that it was but a step to writing fiction. Hence 
Goldsmith did not start his career as a novelist, but as a journalist 

t E. A. Baker: History of the English Novel. 
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and an essayist and a biographer. He drifted to the field of the 
novel by a lucky hit. 

Goldsmith was considerably helped in his work as a nove¬ 
list by the work of his predecessors. Some years before Oliver 
Goldsmith wrote his charming narrative, the subject-matter avai¬ 
lable to the story teller had become pretty well understood. 
There was the sentimental young lady, the villain and the abduc¬ 
tion; that was, in the profesional and commercial way, Richardson's 
contribution to the novel. There was the intrigue, the adventure, 
the singular character, and the kind hearted gentleman; that was 
Fielding’s contribution. There were English seamen and scenes 
of sea; that was Smollett’s contribution. Goldsmith took his 
material from the common storehouse and transfused it with his 
own spirit. He put his own experiences, theories, and philosophy 
in his work, and gave it the air of a well made novel. The Vicar 
of Wakefield , though the single solitary work of the author, makes 

a valuable contribution to the English Novel. 

First of all. Goldsmith introduced the subject of domestic 
life and happy fire side as the subject of fiction. Novels had 
been written on a variety of subjects by Richardson, Fielding, 
Smollett, Sterne, but Goldsmith laid emphasis on domestic life, 
and presented in The Vicar of Wakefield a happy contented life 
headed by Dr. Primrose. The Vicar of Wakefield is the benign 
comedy of simple domesticity and human character, picturing a 
a little household of blameless, souls whose affection for each 
other and inward peace of mind are proof against the harshest 
shock of circumstance. This was the first contribution of 
Goldsmith to the novel. 

Idealised picture of country side was well pointed by 
Goldsmith in his novel. Goldsmith took his readers from the 
haunts of London society to the idyllic charm of country life. 
He presented a life-like and sympathetic picture of country life 
in his novel, and as a picture of a peaceful country life it is superb 
m its own way. Fielding represented London life in Tom Jones 
and Amelia , but Goldsmith represented the simple country 
atmosphere in fiction.:): 

t « is a kind of personal romance For this interpretation of the pastoral, 
see Mr. C. S Lewis’* brilliant book ‘Some Variations of the Pastoral,* 
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In the sphere of plot or story. Goldsmith followed the 
direct method of narration through the principal character of 
the hero. He laid emphasis on the story and its beautiful 
narration. He made all possible efforts to present a cogent and 
well-connected story in the most arresting manner. There were 
numerous incidents and complications, but all of them were 
nicely resolved at the end, though in a huddled form. Thus 
Goldsmith avoided the formlessness of fiction, which Smollett and 
Sterne had brought forward with great art. He gave a good 
story to his readers, though it might appear defective from a 
strict critical point of view. 

Goldsmith laid equal emphasis on characterisation in the 
field of fiction. He presented fine characters both male and 
female, and there was a regular development and progress in his 
characters. His characters were life-Jike and had force in them. 
He created Dr. Primrose who has become an immortal character 
of fiction, and stands on the same level as Parson Adams, and 
Uncle Toby. Dr. Primrose is one of the most charming and 
fascinating characters that Goldsmith has produced. He is not 
the mere symbol of a poetic idea; he has also, and even more, an 
individuality of his own. The ladies, Mrs. Primrose, Olivia and 
Sophia, are ladies of fashion representing the women of the 
eighteenth century. The girls are contrasted, Olivia the elder 
being a statesque beauty with many beaux to her string, Sophia 
the second, being a modest violet whose charms appear more gra¬ 
dually, and are culculated to attract suitors. In female characters 
Goldsmith has succeeded well, and various other types that he 
has provided, such as the villain in Squire Thornhill, and the 
saviour in Sir William Thornhill, are quite interesting additions 
to the gallery of portrairs in eighteenth century fiction. 

Goldsmith’s contribution to the novel was also in the 
sphere of sentiment and pathos. Sterne the great impressionist 
and Richardson the great sentimentalist, had introduced the 
pathetic element in eighteenth century fiction. Goldsmith also 
made rich contribution to the pathetic vein in the novel. In the 
Vicar of tVakefieid there are several pathetic touches and the entire 
jail life of the Vicar is marked with extreme pathos. There are 
several other ways in which Goldsmith produced pathos, and his 
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readers are considerably impressed by his pathetic expressions. 
His pathos could not be maudlin and purely sentimentalised as 
that of Sterne in the character of Uncle Toby, and the utterances 
of aggrieved Pamela or Amelia in Richardson. Goldsmith main¬ 
tained a serenity in his pathetic vein and never allowed it to be 
mawkish and purely sentimental in character. 

Goldsmith’s contribution to humour was no less remark¬ 
able. Fielding and Smollett were the masters of humour , but 
Goldsmith, no less than these great humorists, made contribution 
to humour of a genial and pleasant type. The character of Dr. 
Primrose and his numerous pranks and remarks add to the humo¬ 
rous side of life. Goldsmith was never dull and the humorous 
content of the novel added to the rich spice of life. 

Goldsmith carried forward the satiric vein of Fielding, and 
mildly exposed the foibles and weaknesses of the society of his 
tunes. If Fielding’s Amelia is a vigorous satire on the administra¬ 
tion of law courts of his times. Goldsmith’s The Vicar of Wakefield 
is no less a trenchant criticism of the conditions of prison life and 
a strong satire against the penal laws. Further Goldsmith satirised 
the love of ladies of the times for fashion, fine dresses and all 
their pinkings and patchings. The line which had been carved out 
by Fir Iding, was further carried forward by Goldsmith. 

Goldsmith very much appreciated Richardson for the moral 
tone of his novels. It is one of the contributions of Goldsmith, 
that he emphasised morality and virtue in his work. Optimism 
marked his work. The Vicar of Wakefield is rich in moral preaching 
and the utterances of Dr. Primrose have become household guides 
in the conduct of life. The moral tone in fiction was kept alive 
by Goldsmith at a time when it was in the danger of going down 
in the hands of Smollett and Sterne, who never bothered about 
moral values in life. 

Goldsmith sought to make the novel a medium of reform 
in human society. His was not a mere exercise in delightful 
narrative, but he laid equal emphasis on the reformation of some 
evils of our society through the medium of fiction. In The Vicar 
oj Wakefield Goldsmith laid down a detailed and comprehensive 
scheme of prison reforms. Most of the reforms suggested by 
Goldsmith in the Eighteenth century have now been adopted in 
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modern times. 

Goldsmith’s great contribution to fiction was in the sphere 
of his charming and beautiful style. The golden words, phrases 
and idioms of Goldsmith have a beauty of their own. The charm¬ 
ing style of Goldsmith was and is still a source of perennial joy. 
Goldsmith writes poetry in prose. In telling his story. Goldsmith 
employed a method which belongs to poetry rather than to prose 
fiction. The spirit of poetry takes another form and appears un¬ 
expectedly in passages of rare beauty and charm as in the 
following lines of 7 he Vicar of Wakefield : 

“As a bird that had been frightened from its nest, my 
affections outwent my haste and hovered round my little fire-side 
with all the rapture of expectation. As I walked out slowly, the 
night waned apace. The labourers of the day were all retired to 
rest; the lights were opt in every cottage; no sounds were heard 
but of the shrilling cock and the deep mouthed watch dog at 
hollow distance.” 

In all these ways. Goldsmith made solid contribution to 
the English novel and The Vicar of Wakefield has enjoyed an 
unending popularity for all these years and will continue to be a 
source of joy and inspiration for future years to come. 


Q. 49. Superficially, ‘The Vicar of Wakefield* is an idyll, 
the benign comedy of simple domesticity and human charity, picturing 
a little household of blameless souls whose affection for euch other 
and inward peace of mind are proof against the harshest shocks of 
circumstance.”—Baker. Discuss. 

OR 

Discuss ‘The Vicar of Wakefield' as a domestic Novel. 

Ans- The Vicar of Wakefield has a permanent place in 
English fiction as a domestic novel of British middle class life. 
The incidents, the intrigues and the happenings make it the novel 
of the family and the home. The whole story rotates round a 
family in which one lives for all and all for one. The head of 
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the family is Dc. Primrose. Much of his life is spent in children's 
training. Only through them could an unkind world inflict 
miseries and sorrows on him. He laughs when his fa mily laughs; 
he weeps when his family weeps. He unites in himself the three 
great characters upon earth—he is a priest, a husband, and 
the head of a family. As a husband and the head of the family 
he is grand and majestic. His actions give an air of homely life 
in the novel. 

What surprises us most is how could Goldsmith, whose 
life had been but a moving about between garret and tavern, 
between bachelor’s lodgings and club, give such a nice picture of a 
family. Where did he get these ideas from ? It is certain that 
Goldsmith recalled all his past life and gave a shape of novel to 
it. All that we see in The Vicar of Wakefield is not rare to find 
in our homes. We all would act in the same manner if we were to 
face such difficulties and misfortunes. 

Dr. Primrose is the head of the family. He is proud of his 
children and his family. He brings up his children with utmost 
care and makes provision for their good breeding. He is proud 
of his children. He pictures them in their virtues and vices. A 
full description of the family is given in the first chapter of the 
novel, where Dr. Primrose closes with the remarks, “But it is 
needless to attempt describing the particular characters of young 
people that had seen very little of the world. In short, a family 
likeness prevailed through all, and properly speaking they had 
but one character—that of being all equally generous, credulous, 
simple and inoffensive.” This is the picture of a well satisfied 
family. 

Dr. Primrose can be taken as an ideal father. It is with a 
great gentleness that he reminds his wife and daughters that 
after their sudden loss of fortune it does not suit them to wear 
much finery. Like a true father and a husband he alarms his family 
lest it should go astray. When he discovers the two girls making 
a wash for their faces, he beautifully amends their ways. As a good 
father he makes all possible efforts to put them on the path of 
virtue and morality. He is a kind and indulgent father. He 
protects and shields his children. To the fallen Olivia, he is all 
kind, and he keeps up the life of Olivia by his fatherly solicitude. 
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He is gentle towards Sophia and George. The little children 
cannot live without him. He is equally considerate and kind 
to his wife and he cannot live without her comfort. The life of 
conjugal happiness is presented and both Mr. and Mrs. Primrose 
remain well satisfied with each other. To Mrs. Primrose, her 
husband is an angel. She praises him and his presence is sufficient 
to keep her alive and face all the troubles of life. Like a devoted 
wife she says to the Vicar, “Our distresses are great; but I could 
bear this and more, if I saw you but easy. They may take away 
my children, and all the world, if they leave me but you.” Thus 
in The Vicar of Wakefield we have the picture of a good 
domestic life. 

The whole atmosphere of the novel is that of a family. 
When we come to know of the postponement of George’s marriage 
because of the loss of fortune we find in it the very truth and 
tragedy which is not rare to find in the families. From time 
immemorial, marriage has been nothing but a money-transaction. 
Money has been dominating this pious ceremony. Because of the 
lack of money thousands of Eve’s daughters and Adam’s sons are 
being sent to life-long virginhood and bachelorhood. This is 
a common tragedy of middle class families. 

Deborah's ambitions to marry her daughters to the men of 
repute are the ambitions that can be found in the throbbing 
heart of every mother. No mother would ever like to see her 
children in wretchedness. Fathers are always said to have a 
strong heart for they sometimes ignore the sobs and afflictions of 
their sons and daughters. But a mother always shares their pain 
and gives a tough fight to those circumstances which have spoiled 
the sereni ty of their lives. Being blind in love she becomes inca¬ 
pable oi recognising evil and good. Thus all the intri¬ 
gues and base tricks constituted by Deborah are quite 
natural. 

Girls have always an inborn bent and fancy for using 
beauty-lotions and other aids to make themselves look pretty 
and arresting, and parents by nature do not appreciate their 
ways. In the Vicar of Wakefield the efforts of ladies to be more 
handsome and the attempt of Primrose to baffle their attempts 
are quite homely and natural. Besides, when we see the family 
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huddled round the fire listening to stories, fables and ballads from 
children, we feel ourselves enamoured of their homely behaviour. 
The Vicar’s description of the picture of family drawn by the 
painter in the novel transports us into the land of joy. It is all 
so lovely, so natural, so homely. 


Q. 50. Write a note on the Gothic and Oriental Romance 
during the Eighteenth Century. 

OR 

Write a note on the work of the terror novelists of the 
Eighteenth Century. 

OR 

What were the romantic tendencies that came in the novel 
during the Eighteenth Century ? Estimate the contribution of Horace 
Walpole, Mrs. Ann Radcliffe, Matthew Gregory Lewis, Clara 
Reeve and William Beckford to English fiction during the X Villtb 
Century. 

Ans. The novel of the eighteenth century from Defoe to 
Miss Burney was characterized by a note of realism. The 
novelists made attempts to portray real life and to deal with 
things as they saw, without introducing any romantic aroma 
in their fictitious works. However towards the concluding 
part of the eighteenth century a change was perceptible in the 
tone and temper of the novel, and instead of dealing with real 
life, the novelists now began to lay emphasis on romantic 
tendencies. 

The Gothic and Oriental Romancers concentrated their 
attention not on realistic life, but on nature, mysteries, super- 
naturalism and out of the way things. The new interest in nature 
formed an important element in the novel as it was developed by 
Horace Walpole and Mrs. Radcliffe. Their interest in the past 
brought into being a new type of fiction, the Gothic, which became 
the ancestor of the historical novel. In the Gothic novels there 
was an interest not in the presentation of contemporary life, 
but in the depiction of past life, particularly the life of the 
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Middle Ages. Secondly, the scenes wete invariably laid in haunted 
castles and ruined and dilapidated buildings. Ruins were mainly 
liked by the Gothic Romancers. <The convention of the ‘ruin’ ” 
says Neill “played a great part in creatine a special atmosphere 
of awe and horror and of stimulating the emotion of fear that was 
constantly evoked by the poets of the Churchyard School of 
poetry and terror novelists.”^ Landscapes saturated with hills, 
rivers, fields, etc., were presented as the background of 
these haunted and ruined castles. The Gothic romancers 
aimed to produce terror and horror by creating scenes of 
darkness and night, and by taking the readers to churchyards 
and the graves of the dead. Horror was also produced by murders 
in cold blood and similar tragic happenings. Supernatu¬ 
ral agencies in league with human beings were introduced to 
bring ruin in the life of poor mortals. Magic and zpystery 
constantly formed the warp and woof of these romances. 
Without the sense of mystery created by the use of magic, the 
Gothic romancers could not produce the desired effect on the 
readers. Such were the main planks of the Gothic romancers, 
who developed a racy style of writing quite in conformity with 
their tales. 

Horace Walpole (1717—97) :—Horace Walpole was the 
first great Gothic Romancer and his monumental work in this 
direction is The Castle of Otranto. It professed to be a translation 
of a medieval Italian romance. Walpole imagined that he was 
giving a genuine picture of the dark ages by delineating dreadful 
castles, with enormous black helmets haunted by spectres. In 
this work Walpole made an attempt to paint the domestic life 
and manners of the feudal period, “as agitated by the action of 
supernatural machinery such as the superstition of the time 
might have accepted.” Impossibilities are introduced in the 
novel. “A portrait steps from its panel and walks abroad, statue 
sheds blood, helmet of gigantic size crashes down into the court¬ 
yard, and gives symbolical accompaniment to the action of the 
story dreadfully waving its plumes, all without the least apology 
from the author.” Such a work only produced honor and fear, 
and Walpole gave to the Gothic romance “the elements on which 
X D. Neill: a Short History of the English Novel. 
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it was to thrive for a generation to come—a hero sullied by an# 
mentionable crimes, several persecuted heroines, a castle with 
secret passages and haunted rooms, and a plentiful sprinkling of 
supernatural terrors.* 

Originally Walpole had aimed to find a middle way between 
the extravagance of medieval romance and the matter of fact 
novel. This, however, he failed to achieve, and the plot of the 
Cast!e of Otranto to quote the words of Church, “is a rigmarole 
of usurpations, marriages of convenience, gigantic portents and 
ghostly appearances, conflicts in caves, trysts before altars, retire¬ 
ments of sinners to convents, and the rest of these stock fancies 
which have been used again and again.” “The Cattle of Otranto 
strikes one today as an almost purely intellectual construction, 
a monstrous mechanism built to the specification of a carefully 
thoughtout blue print.*f In spite of spectres aud noises and 
secret passages and the paraphernalia of terror, this novel, to 
quote the words of Neill, “is devoid of atmosphere and the effect 
is amusing rather than frightening. The style is stilted and often 
ridiculous." 

In short. The Castle of Otranto is a terror novel in which 

we have walking skeletons, pictures that move out of their frames 

and other blood-curdling incidents. The ghostly machinery is 

often combrous, but the work is creditably done, and as a return 

to the romantic elements of mystery and fear the book is 
noteworthy. 

(b) Mrs. Ann Radcliffe (1764—1823):—The most succcss- 
tul producer of Gothic stories was Mrs. Ann Radcliffe. She wrote 
a number of novels in the Gothic style of which the most Impor¬ 
tant are : A Sicilian Romance , The Romance of the Forest , The 
Mysteries of Udolpho, her masterpiece, and The Itaiiin. In the 
Mysteries of Udolpho , (1794) Mrs. Radcliffe reached the height of 
her fame. The horrid heroine is imprisoned in a castle high in 
the Apennines and she travels through picturesque scenery of 
Gascony and the Pyrenees, thus giving enough scope for leisurely 
descriptions in a beautiful style. In the Italian (1797), sho acquaints 
us with the criminal work, the girl imprisoned in a convent, the 
terrors of the Inquisition, and all the vices associated with Roman 

• Mordy-Lovett: a History of English Literature, 
t W. Alien : The English Novel. 
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Catholicism in those days. 

Mrs. Radcliffe had a love for wild scenery and she had the 
ability to awaken wonder and awe. She had a highly romantic 
temperament, and an intense love for all that was beautiful, a 
passion for the mysterious and a taste for solitude. With such a 
temperament, she cjuld produce her w >cks rich in Gothic lore. 
In her novels we come across scenes of horror, fear and violence. 
She cared more for the story and less for character*, which are all 
types, and soon become conventional. Commenting upon thp cha¬ 
racters of Mrs. Radcliffe, Wilbur L. Cross observes : “There is al¬ 
ways the young lover, a gentleman of high birth, usually in some 
sort of disguise, who, without seeing the face of the heroine, 
may fall in love with her ‘distinguished air of delicacy and grace’ 
or ‘the sweetness and fine expression of her voice.* The only 
variation in the heroine is that she may be cither dark or fair. 
The beautiful creature is confined in a castle or a convent because 
she refuses to marty some one whom she hates. She finally has 
her own way and marries her lover. The tyrant 1$ always the 
same man under different names; add to him little softness, and 
he becomes the Byronic hero.*** Always there is a melancholy 
swooning, poetry quoting heroine and a generous, headstrong 
hero who is overshadowed by a gloomy villain of superhuman . 
ferocity. 

Mrs. Radcliffe was praised in her own time for her ability 
to present scenes and sites which she had never visited. H:r 
descriptive epithets were general, suitable to the type, and not to 
the individual. Her novels abound in mysterious incident, but 
all through an attempt is being made by the novclis t to find a 
rational explanation for apparently supernatural occurrence*. 
Unlike the later writers of the Terror school, Mrs. Radcliffe always 
rationalized fear and was especially skilled in evoking the sense 
of terror creatdd by mysterious sounds which are ultimately found 
to have a purely natural origin. 

Referring to the contribution of Mrs. Radcliffe to English 
fiction, S. D. Neill observes: “The debt of fiction to Mrs. 
Radcliffe was immense and her pbpularity was enormous. She 
excelled In natural description; her power to create atmosphere 
* Cross, W. L.—The Development Of the English Novel. 
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was at that time masterly; she might indeed be said to have been 
the first *o introduce scenery for its own sake into the novel. 
But she made no attempt to convey an historically realistic picture 
and although her novels are set in the past she is content to use the 
language of a sensitive and cultivated eighteenth century writer. 
In any case realism was hardly to be expected of an author who 
was entirely unfamiliar with the ways of the people she described. 
Her ideas of monastic life bear vivid witness to Protestant naivete, 
while her condottieri, banditti, inquisitors and the rest owe every¬ 
thing to imagination. She had never experienced violence of any 
kind and it is not surprising that to a modern reader her threats 
and daggers are too literary to carry much conviction. But they 
satisfied an age that had surrendered its credibility to German 
Romanticism, with its goblins. Gothic castles, haunted forests 
and other bewitching improbabilities.'** 

(c) Matthew Gregory Lewis (1775—1818):—Matthew 
Gregory Lewis was the greatest of the terror novelists. While he 
was in Italy he had been fascinated by the agonies of Goethe’s 
Werther , the gloomy perils of Schiller’s Robbers and the blood 
curdling horrors of the ‘Shudder-Novels'. His single work The 
Monk (1797) is lavish in horrors. In his hands the balance is 
turne 1 in favour of uncontrolled ghastliness. His imagination is 
grimmer and fiercer than that of any other writer of the same 
class, and his book is probably the most horxid of its kind. 

The method adopted by Lewis in his Monk differed from 
that of Ann Radcliffe. He went directly, contrary to Mrs. 
Radcliffe's practice in two respects. “Instead of her excessive moral 
delicacy, he offered gross voluptuousness; and instead of her 
carefully rational explanations of her uncanny effects he indulged 
in crude supernaturalism, rising to a grotesque climax borrowed 
from Dr. Faustus, when a demon rescues the villain-hero from 
execution, only to fly high in the air with him and drop him to 
his death on jagged rocks. 

The Monk written in ten weeks by Lewis before he had 
attained the age of twenty, is a sort of classic in its particular 
kind. In this book the whole unwieldy machinery of horror is 

* S. D. Neill : A Short History of the English Novel. 

X Lionel Stevenson: The English Novel — a Panorama. 
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employed : unfaithful monks, clandestine meetings, sulphurous 
flames, unearthly music accompanying demon apparitions, spells, 
poison, courtship in a coffin, and compacts with hell. It it 
melodrama epitomized. “In the course of the book Lewis intro¬ 
duced some of the most durable horrors from history and legend—- 
the wandering Jew, the bleeding nun, and the atrocities of the 
Inquisition. His Teutonic models led him to depend solely upon 
scenes of physical agony and unbridled lust, adorned with such 
properties as rotting corpses.’* f 

The Monk is the story of Ambrosio, the priest of Madrid. 
This Monk is deceived and corrupted by a demon woman. She 
is, in fact, an emissary of Satan sent to ensnare the monk and 
destroy his body and soul. Ambrosio, a man of fundamentally 
strong passions, becomes depraved by the desires she arouses, and 
commits the foulest crimes under her influence. Commenting 
upon The Monk Richard Church observes : The Monk (known now 
by the latter name) is an unrestrained essay in the macabre, 
with the young author setting out to make our flesh creep. It is 
pure, Teutonic melodrama. His monk is another Faust, who 
out of spiritual pride is seduced by Satan into commenting a 
number of sensual crimes which bring him into the courts of the 
Inquisition.’^ 

Other Novelists of the Terror School :—Two other books in 
this kind, are Me/moih the Wanderer , by Charles Robert Maturin 
(1782-1824). This book carried the cult of horror into the field 
of sensibility and subtle analysis of motive. Frankenstein written 
b> Mary Shelley (1797-1851) in competition with her husband the 
poet, was the first of the ‘robot* books. The picture of the monster 
which Mary Shelley had conjured is to-day the monster of science 
stalking about the world. It can more justly be regarded as a 
scientific romance. We should look upon Mrs. Shelley as a fore¬ 
runner of Wells and his followers rather than as the last novelist 
of the terror-school. But historically she can be placed with the 
Gothic novelists also. The walks of the un-named monster among 
the snows and its hectic search for its maker make our hair 
stand. His footsteps today are more heavy and ominous 

t Liooal Stevenson : The English Novel—a Panorama. 

t R. Church ; Growth of the English Novel. 
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than ever. 

Robert Bage (1728—1801) :—Robert Bagc in his Man ax 
He It (1792) carried further this tradition. William Goldwin’s 
(1756—1836), Caleb Williams is a novel in which propaganda was 
allied to the study of crime and detection. 

MUsClara Reive (1729—1807) •—Walpole was followed by 
Miss Clara Reeve, who in the course of a long life, wrote many 
romances, the chief of them being The Old English Baron, in 
writing this work her aim was to blend the ancient romance and 
the modern novel. The Old English Baron is not a great novel 
because she lacked vivid imagination, nor had she, like Fielding 
and Smollett, seen life from many angles. She was, accordingly, 
not qualified to write a masterpiece of the kind which she 
attempted. Her tale, however, is of some importance, part!) 
because it was extremely popular, and partly because it links 
Horace Walpole and Mrs. Radcliffc, and marks a stage in the 
development of the tale of terror. 

Miss Reeve was as austere a moralist as Richardson, and 
the eerie phenomena created by her in her story of the old English 
Baron, laid in the reign of Henry VI is used strictly for enforcing 
the lesson that crime must get punishment and the guilty'cannot 
go scot-free. 

These were the prominent novelists of the terror school. 

Their Contribution to Fiction :—The Gothic romancers made 
a notable contribution to the development of the novel m the 
eighteenth century. It is a mistake to take contemptuous view 
of these exploiters of the romantic mood, these day-dreamers with 
nostalgic longings for a past that had never existed. In fact, 
their work gave to lhc novel a reassurance of its poetic origins; 
origins which the first realist such as Defoe and Fielding had 
threatened to obscure. These novelists helped to make the 
English novel not as a dry record of every day happenings, but as 
an interesting account of imaginative adventure and poetic 
thoughts. The 'Gothic romancers saved literature from being 
purely utilitarian. They showed that outside the real world there 
it Alto a World oi wbnder and delight or to quote a phrase of 
Bishop Hurd’s, «a world of fine fabling.* ' , 

Gothic romancers gave special attention to plot conttrhc- 
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tion and taught 19th century novelists the technique of a well 
made pk>t.$ No doubt in their attention to plot construction they 
lost sight of their characters which reverted to types and abstrac¬ 
tions; but they were paving the way for the high romance of Jane 
Eyre and were opening new lines for Bulwer and Dickens, who 
wrote later on the romance of crime. The lineal descendants of 
the Gothic romance are tales of terror and wonder by Irving, Poe, 
and Hawthorne. Without these Gothic Romancers, we would have 
lost completely the works of .Edgar Allen Put*, the supreme 
American Novelist of the terror school, Wno enriched the 
literature by his tales of horror and wonder. 

ORIENTAL ROMANCE 


Jn addition to this Gothic romance we also have the 
Oriental Romance. The lure of the Orient had begun quite early 
and travellers to the east had brought with them stories of eastern 
countries which made an appeal to the minds of the people. What 
the explorers and tourists brought with them began to have its 
repercussion in literature. Oriental life with its rich glamour and 
its great wealth began to be reflected in the pages of fiction. 
Addison and Steele fanned the flame of fashion by writing orien¬ 
tal sketches in the ‘Spectator/ Dr. Johnson gave to the world the 
story of an Abyssinian Prince in search of happiness in Rasselas . 
But the best work in this direction was done by William Beckford 
wbo wrote Vaihek . Beckford was an eccentric millionaire and 
his imagination was full of strange pictures of eastern countries 
and what he had in his imagination regarding the east was put 
forth by him in Vathek. “There was a thin streak of genius in 
Beckford, and the morbid weirdness of his tale reproduces his 
tortured personality with uncomfortable power. 

The Caliph Vathek, grandson of Haroun-al-Raschid, lived 
in his gorgeous palace. He was given all kinds of bodily pleasures. 
He entertained hideous Giaour who brought strange gifts to him. 


The Caliph became a servant of Bblis, the Devil. Like an oriental 
Faust, Vathek was lured by the fatal Giaour to renounce the 
w6»hip of Mahomet* In doing so Vathek was promised a journey 
1 X The Gothfc novels are esseatially novels of tfe plot io ' t' \r*s sense 


t 


of the word. 
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to the Palace of the Subterranean Fire, where he would behold 
the treasures of the pre-Adraite Sultans and the mystic talismans 
by which the world was ruled. Before he could have the treasures 
at his hands, he was required by the Giaour to sacrifice fifty of 
the loveliest children in the kingdom. The Caliph sacrificed fifty 
children in order to have the treasures of the other world. He 
undertook the perilous journey to the infernal regions in the com¬ 
pany of his friends. On the third day there was a terrible tempest. 
The retinue was scourged by tempests and decimated by wild 
beasts. At this stage, the Caliph was advised by the good Emir 
Fakreddin not to proceed towards hell. The words of the good 
Fakir had no effect upon Vathek. Instead of being grateful to him 
for the kindly advice, Vathek repayed the kindly Emir by stealing 
away his lovely daugher, Nouronihar, whom he infected with his 
own insane passion for forbidden knowledge. Ultimately they 
came to the portals of the Palace of Eblis or Satan, \*ho ruled this 
region of horror and death. Having come to this place, Vathek 
found the carcases of terrified Princes who had sold their souls, 
like him, in order to enjoy the pleasures of hell. Vathek discove¬ 
red the vanity of his desires, for behind the treasures of the earth 
which he hoped to get, there was death, loathing, everlasting pain 
and hopelessness. Vathek met Soliman Ben Daoud and learnt 
from him his history and ghastly fate. Soliman raised his 
hands towards heaven in token of supplication and the Caliph no¬ 
ted that his heart which was transparent as crystal was enveloped 
in flames. Convulsed with horror and remorse, Vathek begged to 
be allowed to depart, but to his great dismay and sorrow he learnt 
that nobody was allowed to go back to the kingdom from where 
they had come. No mercy was shown to Vathek and no hope 
was left for him. He had to live perpetually in hell. 

Vathek was undoubtedly the best of the oriental tales. 
“Fiction”, says S. D. Neill, “was seen here to have broken free 
from the predominant trend towards naturalism and asserted 
the supremacy of imagination.”^ 

“The entire novel is mithraic in conception, a kind of fire- 
dream, expressed in imagery that rolls cloudily up and out billow 
upon billow, with growing splendour and luridity. It is the kind 

X 8. D. Neil: A Short Hi story of the English Novel. 
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of book that quickly becomes surrounded in a legend of its own, 
like the present-day Ulysess of James Joyce. In his love for 
horror Vathek was very close to Horace Walpoie.”f 


Q. 52. Write a note on the Women Novelists of the 
Eighteenth Century and their contribution to the English Novel. 

Ans. “Woman is not undeveloped man but diverse.” Her 
outlook is essentially different from that of man, and her work, 
therefore, is complementary and supplementary to man’s. Women 
have proved literary artists of the secondary order only. “As 
poets, philosophers, historians, they have proved, on the whole, 
inferior to men” says Com pton-Rickett, “but in the art of fiction 
they can certainly claim equality, and they can do so not because 
they rival men on their own special masculine ground, but 
because by virtue of their femininity they bring into prose certain 
qualities in which they excel, and in which men are as a 
rule deficient.’* 

During the 18th century there were a number of women 
novelists who made notable contributions to the development of 
English Fiction. Before the rise of the women novelists in the 18th 
century. Fiction had been considerably enriched by Mrs. Aphra 
Behn, Mrs. Manley and Mrs. Haywood in the 17th century. We 
have already discussed their work elsewhere. Now let us 
examine the contribution of the great women novelists of the 

18th century. 

(1) Miss Fieldiog :—Henry Fielding’s sister wrote one 
novel David Simple (1744). This book owes much to Richardson 
than to the author of 'Tom Jones.’ In this book Miss 
Fielding showed a gift of painting character in the style 
of Richardson. 

(2) Hannah More (1745-1833):—Hannah More wrote one 
novel Coelebs in Search of a Wife (1809). It is a satirical novel and 
presents the feminine point of view which later on was carried 
forward by Fanny Burney. 

t R. W. Church : The Growth of the English Novel. 
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(3) Fanny Burney (1752—1840) :—The most significant 
writer of fiction before Jane Austen was Fanny Burney. She was 
a born writer who showed a gift for literary caricatuce. One critic 
dubbed her as ‘Smollett in petticoats.* She had certainly something 
of Smollet’s inventiveness, his quick eye for the salient traits 
that betray character. But the novels of Miss Burney ate entirely 
free from the coarseness and violence of Smollett, She replaces 
picaresque adventures by the Comedy of Manners. What Miss 
Burney did was to fuse part of the heritage of Richardson with 
that of Fielding. Her theme is always a young girl's impression of 
the social world, her mistakes in society, her gradual discovery of 
its values. Her real strength lies in social comedy, and her work 
represents the feminization of Fielding's art. David Cecil has 
said that Fanny Burney's novels represent the entry of the lady 
into Bnglish fiction. In his words, “the shortest way to sum up 
her place in the history of English letters is to say that she was 
the first writer to translate the Fielding type of novel into the 
feminine key.” 

Her first work on which her fame rests is Evelina. It is 
the story of a woman’s life written in letter-form. It records 
naturally the gradual development of the heroine's mind as she 
mov s in society, her hesitations, her doubts, her agonies etc. 
The experiences of Evelina present an admirable picture of the 
manners of the time from the woman’s point of view. “Before 
the appearance of Miss Burney, the novel of manners had been 
cultivated almost exclusively by men. The absurdities of society 
had been viewed from the standpoint of the man of the world, 
the preacher, the recluse and the rogue. Richardson alone had 
gained the reputation of interpreting the feminine mind with any 
degree of success. The outlook is now completely reversed. The 
world is presented in fiction as it appears to a woman. Man falls 
from the pedestal he has erected for himself. Young ladies are 
the centres around which young men gyrate. The question ever 
kept before us concerning the character of a man is : Does he 
promise well as a husband ? Feminine dress is described in pains¬ 
taking minutae, and -sensations a re recorded which were never dre¬ 
amed of by man. Moreover, the novel had been written not only 
by men, but for men. Fanny Burney created for it awhoicsome 
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moral atmosphere.* Of humour there is a pleasant spice though 
it Is subdued. Of characterization there is singularly little, and 
there is next to no sentiment In fact, the book lives by its spirited 
and delicate externalisation of the life of her age. The chatm of 
the novel lies in its freshness, and the natural spontaneity of the 
dialogues and observations. It abounds in clever portraits so 
recognizable types, and the undeniable felicity with which the 
affairs of a young and inexperienced girl arc presented, it opened 
up new Bolds for future novelists. 

Commenting on Evelina , Wyatt and Collins observe, 
“Evelina is a story told in letters, which is not the only resem¬ 
blance it bears to Richardson’s work. It describes the adventures 
of a young and beautiful orphan. Miss Burney’s sense of humour 
is very keen, and her descriptions of society are vivid and witty; 
in delineating character she is scarcely so strong having an 
irresistible leaning towards caricature; her manner of wriiing 
in her first novel is fresh, simple and natural. Her style however, 
underwent considerable alteration as she advanced in years— 
owing chiefly, says Macaulay, to the influence of Johnson,—and 
her later writings are written in cumbrous, still phraseology, 
while the matter of them is never of the excellence of her first 
work.” 

The success of Evelina encouraged Miss. Burney to write 
Cecilia or The Memoirs of an Heiress. Here we are taken into the 
same haunts of fashion, and it is described in minute detail. 
Characters which in Evelina were representative of mere humours 
are now. moulded in types. Cecilia is the best caricaturo we have 
of English society just before the French Revolution. Before the 
appearance of Miss Burney, the novel of manners had been 
cultivated by men aloae. Cecilia shows the view point of woman 
exposing the absurdities of society. Here there is a delicacy of 
satire and faithful observation, and in both ways Jane Austen 
was indebted to Fanny Burney. 

Commenting upon the works of Miss Burney, Moody 
and Lovett observe : “Like her model, Richardson, Miss Burney 
wrote to corzect the evils of the time. Her minor characters wete 
intended to make various faults and affectations contemptible or 
*W. L. Cross : The Development Of The English Novel 
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ridiculous, through an extravagant presentation of them. But as 
the clement of truth is largely present in successful satire; it 
follows that Miss Burney’s novels give us lively pictures of the age 
in which she lived. In Evelina we see reflected the uncouthness of 
the middle classes, the boorishness of their amusements, and 
their fondness for practical jokes; and in Cecilia the studies of 
contemporary life are still more detailed. Altogether Miss Burney’s 
work will live, if not by its intrinsic interest, at least as a docu¬ 
ment of importance in the social history of England.” 

(4) Maria Edgeworth (1767-L849)*—Another woman novelist 
representing the manners of the Eighteenth century before 
Jane Austen is Maria Edgeworth. She served as the bridge 
between Fanny Burney and the greater realists of the 19th Century 
particularly Jane Austen and Thackeray. She was witty, learned, 
experienced in social life and possessed the right understanding 
of human motives and conduct. She shows greater vivacity and 
a more genial breadth than Fanny Burney; but less delicacy of 
touch than the elder novelist of manners. Her novels represent 
Irish life, and her Irish men are real Irishmen, and it was her 
success as a writer of Irish life that inspired Scott to represent 
Scottish life. The main point in which she differs from Fanny is 
the introduction of didacticism and morality in her novels. “The 
Edgeworth morality”, says Cross, “was always sane and healthy, 
false sentiment and sophistry were always detected and exposed to 
the dry light of truth.” 

Miss Edgeworth’s novels fall into two groups, those about 
London Social Life , and those about the humorous but uneasy 
relationship between the Irish Landlords and the Peasantry. In 
both groups she was a pioneer. In the first group, stands her best 
novel The Absentee. In the second, her main work is Castle 
Rackrent. Here she represents Irish peasantry with its racy and 
poetic speech. It was written by one who saw all the absurdities 
of the Irishman's character, relished the picturesque 
exaggeration of his speech and felt pity for his distress. From 
it flowed all those Irish stories which for the next 6£ty years 
flooded England. Castle Rackrent was a revelation of what 
could be done by direct and careful observation. Its characters 
were all new. Such was the nature of this important work of 
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Maria Edgeworth. 

(5) Susan Ferrier (1782—1854) Susan Ferriet was 
another woman novelist of manners. Her three famous novels 
are Marriage (1818), The Inheritance (1824) and Destiny (1831). 
*‘What Miss Edgeworth did for Irish life. Miss Ferrier did for 
Scottish. The two writers had no Little in common : humour, 
observation, and a vein of earnest didacticism, but Miss Ferrie’s 
work shows greater variety.”-}* 

(6) Miss Mary Russell Mitford (1787—1855):—Another 

name that belongs to this period, although the writers lived on 
like Miss Ferrier to the mid-nineteenth century, is Miss Mary 
Russell Mitford. “Her best work is Our Village , which presents 
a series of charming sketches of rural life, flavoured with delicare 
humour and unmistakably feminine touches throughout.”:}: 

(7) Mrs. Radcliffe (1764—1823):—Mrs. Ann Radcliffe 
belongs to the group of the Gothic romance and her work is of 
supreme importance in history of English Fiction. She wrote 
The Mysteries of Udolpho and The Italian . Mrs. Radcliffe cared 
more for the story and less for the characters. Her characters 
are all types and soon become conventional. There is always 
the young lover, a gentleman of high birth, usually in some sort 
of disguise, who without seeing the face of the heroine, may fall 
in love with her. 

(8) Jane Austen:—Jane Austen, the supreme woman 
novelist, comes quite late in the eighteenth century. We shall 
deal with her work at a later stage. 


t A.C. Rickeit : A History of EogHsh Literature. 
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Q. 53 Write an essay on Gothic Fiction* 

Ads. “No branch of literature which has once, for any 
considerable time and in any considerable degree, occupied the 
attention of the reader, ought to be despised by the student.*'* 
Then it seems to be a paradox that W. L. Phelps and Saintsbury 
should direct their poisonous shafts against Gothic Fiction 
which enjoyed its hey-day from 1762 to 1820, influenced the main 
course of English fiction in a surprising number of ways and in¬ 
spired the ‘sensational’ writers of to-day. The Times Literary 
Supplement , on 24th December 1938, under the title Gothic and 
Later Thrillers , echoed the virulent voice of Prof. Saintsbury : 
“There is hardly a more unprofitable, as well as undelightful, 
department of literature than that which harrowed and fascinated 
Catherine Morland and Isabella Thorpe.** Yet Gothic fiction has 
some intrinsic merits which have been discovered by the Freudian 
psychologists and the Surrealists in the modern age. Herbert Read 
remarks in his book Surrealism , “It is possible that ‘Monk* Luwis, 
Maturin, and Mrs. RadclifFe should relatively to Scott, Dickens 
and Hardy occupy a much higher rank ’* He has defended the 
Gothic Fiction and squarely dealt with some of the objections that 
the plots of these novels are fictitious, that the characters are unreal 
and tue sentiments they excite are morbid. “All these judgments 
merely reflect our present prejudices. It is proper for a work of 
the imagination to be fictitious, and for characters to be typical 
rather than realistic. Realism is a bourgeois prejudice—what is 
there of a realism in the characters of Sophocles or Racine, 
Dostoevsky or Sartre ? As characters Schedoni or Melmoth are 
just as typical as Iago or Faust. As for morbidity, our modern 
talcs of violence and horror constitute a Schauer-romantik that 
exceeds anything conceived by Mrs. RadclifFe or Maturin. In 
defence of all such literature it can be said that we express such 
sentiments to be purged of them.** 

The term Gothic accepts various connotations. Leslie 
Fiedler says that Gothic is shoddy mystery-mongcring, where¬ 
as F. Cudwoth Flints defines the Gothic tradition, which he consi¬ 
ders “nearly central in American literature,” as a literary explo- 
* Saintsbury: Tales of Mystery. 
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ration of the avenues to death/* Dr. D. P. Varma says, 
4 *Thc Gothic novel is a conception as vast and complex 
as a Gothic Cathedral. One finds in them the same 

sinister overtone and the same solemn grandeur.” * The 
editors of the Reader’s Companion to World Literature consider 
Gothic novel **a novel of horror based on the supernatural.” For 
Montague Summers, Gothic was the essence of romanticism, and 
romanticism was the literary expression of supernaturalism. 
Gothic fiction was a profound reaction against the long domi¬ 
nation of reason and authority. It was an extreme 

reaction against Hanoverian grossness and smugness. 
Gothic served to broach the ‘classical’ and ‘rational* 
order of life and to make possible a kind of response, and 
a response to a kind of thing; that among the knowing had long 
been taboo. In the novel it was the function of Gothic to open 
horizons beyond social patterns, rational decisions, and intitu- 
tionaily approved emotions; Gothic novelists enlarged the sense of 
reality and its impact on the human being. It became then a 
great liberator of feeling. It acknowledged the non-rational—in 
the world of things and events, occasionally in the realm of the 
transcendental, ultimately and most persistently in the depth of 
of the human-being.” For what has altered our attitude to Gothic 
writings” says J. M. S. Tompkins, “is of course, the application 
of Freudian psychology to literature and literary periods, together 
with the Surrealist dependence on dreams, and the unconscious.” 
What came to light in the Gothic Roma nces, on this theory, were 
the suppressed neurotic and erotic impulses of educated society. 
Their scenes of horror. Professor Varma suggests, may have been 
the harmless release of that innate spring of cruelty which is present 
in each of us, an impulse mysterious and inextricably connected 
with the very forces of life and death. “The Gothic castle itself, 
that formidable place, ruinous yet in effective prison, phantasma- 
goricaily shifting its outline as ever new vaults extend their 
labyrinths, scene of solitary wanderings, cut off from light and 
human contact, of unformulated menace and the terror of the 
living dead—this hold, with all its hundred names, now looms to 
investigators as the symbol of a neurosis; they see in it the gigantic 
•symbol o i anxiety, the dread of oppression and of the abyss, the 
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response to the political and religious insecurity of disturbed times.” 

The Gothicness of the Eighteenth Century Gothic novels 
consisted in an uncanny atmosphere of wilderness, gloom and 
horror. The weird and errie atmosphere of Gothic fiction was derived 
from the Gothic architecture which evoked feelings of horror, 
wildness, supense and gloom. The Gothic gloom played upon 
inherent element of natural and superstitious fear in human life. 
The ingredient of fear creeps in only as a by-product of the union 
of Gothic with gloom, giving terror a close association with 
Gothic architecture, which in its turn became the characteristic 
atmosphere of the Gothic novel which contains elements directly 
associated with Gothic architecture, castles, convents, subterranean 
vaults, grated dungeons and ruined piles. The haunted castles 
and secret passages, vaults and dark galleries permeated by irk¬ 
some howling of wind and thundrous noises aroused emotion 
of fear. 

“Fear acted as the powerful solvent of all that was ration¬ 
al in the eighteenth century, for fear reduced man to a condition 
of primitive helplessness and forced on him a complete revalua¬ 
tion of his universe. The stimulation of fear and the probing of 
the mysterious provided the raison d'etre of the Gothic novelists, 
who took an important part in liberating the emotional energies 
that had been so long restrained by common sense and good 
form.” 

Imagination inspires the Gothic mind to carry itself back 
to ‘far off distant lands' and ‘faery lands forlorn' and observe the 
artistic effect of the truly mysterious. The passionate and enthusi¬ 
astic adoration of the past was brought about by human mind 
tired of being wholly reasonable in an Age of Reason. “The Middle 
Ages were hailed as a reality, once alive, and whose revived exis¬ 
tence was now to be mysteriously interwoven with the life of the 
present. Closely associated with the spirit of wonder awakened 
by the Age of Faith was the revival of interest in magic and witch¬ 
craft.'' This idea has always haunted humanity. We find it reig¬ 
ning in our hearts even to-day inspite of the broad day light of 
science and the discoveries of anthropologists. Instead of era¬ 
dicating the Garden of Eden from our imagination, we revel ig 
fairy-tales like children who are passionately moved by stories g| 
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magic. Sir Walter Scott says, in his memoir of Mrs. Radcliflo that 
human-beings “will with difficulty be divorced from The Romance 
of the Forest , or The M)SUries of Ud<>lpho; lot curiosity and lurk¬ 
ing love of mystery, together with a germ of superstition, are 
more general ingredients in the human mind, and more widely 
diffused through the mass of humanity, than cither taste ox 
feeling.** 

The Gothic novelists were delighted in ‘ruin* which 
played a significint role in producing an atmosphere ol 
awe and horror and of stimulating an clement of fear that was 
constantly evoked by the 'Church-yard* school of poetry. “Round 
the nucleus of ruin,’* says Dr. D P. Varma, “the Gothic novelists 
built up such elaborate machinery as accorded with their mood 

and furthered the purposes of mystery, gloom and terror. 

The appeal of the ruin like a lowering crag contributed to the 
conception of the 'picturesque/ which was an essential of the 
Gothic spirit. Ruins were eminently picturesque for the Gothic 
writer, surpassingly lovely in decay, as the dark ivy clambered 
over the crumbling architecture, shutting out the light, and add¬ 
ing to the general gloom, weeds and wild flowers waving alone 
the roofless aisles. Meditations upon such scenes fed the delicious 
sensibility of the Gothic enthusiast.** It is significant that in the 
eighteenth century England were spread ruined monastrics, crumb¬ 
ling cathedrals and dilapidated castles with screeching owls, hove* 
ring bats and melancholy birds creating an uncanny atmosphere 
of awe and horror. In cathedrals and castles lay, unexplored 
material of Gothic ready to be pillaged in Gothic novels. 

“The Gothic romance/* says Dr. D. P. Varma, “did not 
spring fully grown and armed, like Minerva, from The Castle of 
Otranto. Walpole merely outstripped a gradual accumulation of 
influences which would all have eventually brought about the 
birth of something resembling Gothic literature.’* A number of 
influences contributed in the growth of the Gothic novel much 
against the spirit of the Age of Reason and the stern warning of 
Dr. Johnson. The Gothic novel owes particularly to the pictures¬ 
que, chinoiserie, antiquarianism, ruins and grave-yard sentiment. 
Kenneth Clark in ‘The Gothic Revival/ says: “The Gothic novclx- 
sta were the natural succeasora to the graveyard poets, and nearly 
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all the paraphernalia of graveyard poetry...re-appear in the novels.” 
In the Eighteenth Century the ghost stories were wide in circula¬ 
tion and people showed interest in questions of life, death and 
immortality, angels, ghosts, witches, the occult, magic and astro¬ 
logy. The popularity of Spenser, Shakespeare and Milton also 
intensified people’s belief in the super-natural. “Inevitably the 
Gothic novelists sought to shelter themselves under Shakespeare’s 
authority.” In the beginning English Gothic novelists were as 
much inspired by the example of Italy, France and Germany, as 
their later works set the Gothic atmosphere in these continental 
countries. “While enumerating influences from abroad,” says Dr. 
Varma, “one must not minimize the importance and contribution 
of the East. The oriental allegory or moral apologue as practised 
by Addison in The Vision of Mirza (1711) and by Johnson in 
Rasselas (1759) at least gave some colour to Gothic romance.” An 
interest in oriental literature had been cultivated in early eightee¬ 
nth century by Galland’s translation of the The Arabian Nights 
(1704-17), The Turkish Tales (1708), and The Persian Tales (1714). 
In England Smollett, who anticipated the Gothic atmosphere by 
special devices and moods in his picaresque tales, was the immedi¬ 
ate precursor of the Gothic novelists. “Smollett awakened wonder 
at a mystery,” says W.L. Cross, which, “however, he fiaally accoun¬ 
ted for. The trick of first exciting fear and then letting suddenly 
tumble flat became the usual procedure of Gothic romance for 
the next half-century.” 

Horace Walpole, the son of the famous Prime Minister, 
was the pioneer in Gothic fiction. “Smollett, it was said, gave to 
the romance its method of dealing with the superstitious. Walpole 
gave it its machinery, its characters, its castle, and its Gothic 
name. His use of the supernatural showed the path to men of 
brighter talents.” “Other and far greater hands than Walpole’s 
sowed the furrows he had driven; yet to his credit be it recorded 
that it was he who broke the first clod,” says Dorothy M. Stuart 
in her book Horace Walpole (1927). Walpole’s sensitive imagi¬ 
nation and dreaming mind absorbed the spirit of nascent romanti¬ 
cism. His antiquarian interests caught the Gothic spirit—the 
effective romantic setting, the continuous spell of horror, the 
colour of melancholy, awe and superstition—which blossomed in 
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The Castle of Otranto (1764), the store-house of all horror novels. 
“The Castle of Otranto is the sportive effusion,” says Mrs. Barbauld, 
“of a man of genius, who throws the reins loose upon the 
neck of his imagination. The large limbs of the gigantic figure 
which inhabits the castle, and which are visible at intervals; the 
plumes of the helmet, which rise and wave with ominous meaning; 
and the various enchantments ot the palace, are imagined with 
the richness and wildness of poetic fancy.” The Castle of Otranto 
is a terror novel, in which we have walking skeletons, pictures that 
move out of their frames, and other blood-curdling incidents. The 
ghostly machinery is often cumbrous, but the work is creditably 
done, and as a return to the romantic elements of mystery and fear 
the book is noteworthy. However, Diana Neill echoes the scoffing 
voice of Prof. Saintsbury when she remarks “ The Castle of Otranto 
is totally devoid of atmosphere, and the effect is amusing rather 
than frightening. No attempt is made to suit the language to 
the supposed period of composition and the style is stilted and 
often ridiculous.” Contrary to this opinion Virginia Woolf in an 
article stated “Walpole had imagination, taste, style in addi¬ 
tion to a passion for a romantic past ” His immortal work left an 
indelible impact on English Literature, shaped predilection of a 
number of writers in the domain of the supernatural and piooee- 
red not merely the richer antiquarian interest of Scott, but the 
ecclesiastical splendour of the Tractarian Movement, and the 
fundamental brain-work of the Pre-Raphaelite School. 

Walpole was followed by Miss Clara Reeve, who wrote 
many Gothic romances, the chief of them being ‘The Old English 
Baron*. The novel shows how the son of a lord was brought up 
in ignorance of his aristocratic descent and how he recovered 
the rights of primogeniture. The author of this popular novel 
though much criticized by Horace Walpole was the first Gothic 
novelist to make use of dreams. For the first time she used a new 
Gothic motif of identifying the hero : “a fine necklace with a 
golden locket and a pair of ear-rings,” by which Edmund is disco¬ 
vered to be the heir of Lovel Castle. However, Miss Clara Reeve 
lacked vivid imagination. Montague Summers condemns The Old 
English Baron as a “dull and didactic narrative told in a style of 
chilling mediocrity.” 
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Mrs. Ann Radcliffc, the wife of an Oxford graduate, has 
been called ‘the Shakespeare of Romance Writers,* ‘The Great 
Enchantress’ and Montague Summers refers to ‘the sombre and 
sublime genius of Ann Radcliffe.** She represents all the romantic 
tendencies of her time. Her highly romantic temperament, her 
passion for music and wild scenery, her love of solitude and the 
beautiful, her interest in the mysterious, her ability to arouse 
wonder and fear helped her in writing masterpieces in Gothic 
fiction. During the years 1789-97 she wrote five romances—7 he 
Castles of Athlian and Dunhaync, A Cicelian Rommce , The 
Romance of the Forest, The Mysteries of Udolpho , The Italian . 
To some The Italian seemed to be her finest romance 
“the high-water maik of her achievement**, but Coleridge called 
The Mystery of Udolpho “the most interesting novel in the English 
language.** “Judged as pure romance,** remarks Dr. D. P. Varma, 
“it must be accorded a prominent place in fiction. Of all the 
romances in the world, this is perhaps the most romantic. It is 
a book which it is impossible to read and forget. Its noble out¬ 
line, its majestic and beautiful images harmonising with the scenes 
exert an irresistible fascination. It gradually rises from the 
gentlest beauty towards the terrific and the sublime.** 

Mrs. Radcliffe*8 keen interest in the supernatural and the 
mysterious was always controlled by rcasoti. Unlike 
other terror novelists, she rationalized the supernatural; she 
sedulously explained by natural agency the mysterious in her 
novels. We hear mysterious voices in the chamber of Udolpho, but 
we are told that they were the wanton trick of a prisoner. The 
rationalization of her uncanny effects is much condemned by the 
Quarterly Re\Uw (May 1810). In the ‘Contemporary Review* 
(Fcburary 1920) we read, “To arouse feelings of pleasurable awe 
and fear in the mind of a reader by a tale of terror, and then at 
the end to turn on him and cry ‘April Fool', as it were, is literary 
false pretence.her erroneous method of treating the super¬ 

natural is an iodelible blot upon her artistry.** In fact, in explain¬ 
ing the supernatural she followed the method of Smollett. She 
may dismiss her spine chilling circumstdnces in a matter of fact 
way; nevertheless she enraptured the public imagination by super¬ 
natural apprehensions, by phantom effects and half-heard sounds. 
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Dr. Tomkins also justifies her method : “The reader is not invited 
to unpick a knot but to enjoy the emotion of mystery; the knot, 
indeed, is not unpicked at ait; at the appointed hour an incanta¬ 
tion is breathed over it, and it dissolves, for the methods of an 
enchantress are not those of Sherlock Holmes/' Unlike any other 
Gothic romancer, she attempted to throw a psychological and ra¬ 
tional colouring on the supernatural. 

Her contribution to the development of the novel was 
wide and varied. She may be called the first novelist who emplo¬ 
yed scenery for its own sake into the novel. She possessed a gift 
of masterly dialogues for revealing character and of speeding 
the action. “By her insight into the workings of fear she contri¬ 
buted to the development of the psychological novel. Sbe was 
perhaps the first English novelist to dissect the human motives 
in a character.’* She revolutionalized the structure of the novel by 
adding a dramatic technique which was adopted by the Victorian 
novelists. She cultivated the detective interest in her readers 
though she never achieved historical accuracy; her influence pet* 
col a ted through Scott on verey variety of the Ninctccth Century 
Novel, whether romantic, psychological or naturalistic. 

Matthew Gregary Lewis, the talented novelet, made a spine- 
chilling and blood-curdling use of magic and necromancy and 
painted his grim and ghastly themes in dark and lurid c >lours. 
While he was in his teens, he tossed off his remarkable novel 
‘The Monk*, written in a space of un weeks. He absorbed the 
ghastly and crude supernaturalism of the German Romantic 
movement in English fiction. He thrilled the readers by his infl¬ 
amed imagination and mado their flesh creep. The pages of 
‘The Monk* are crimsoned with gore and turn with a ghostly 
flutter. “It is melodrama epitomized,** says S. D. Neill, “Of all 
novels of horror, Lewis’s tale is probably the most extravagant. 
Lewis had enlivened his sensational story of rape, incest, murder, 
magic, and diablerie, with an obvious sensuality. ” Lewis’s 
handling of the supernatural differed from that of Mrs. Radcliffe 
In two respects. '‘Instead of her excessive moral delicacy”, remarks 
Lional Stevenson in The English Novel—a Panorama , “he offered 
gross voluptuousness; and instead of her carefully rational expla¬ 
nations of her uncanny effects ho indulged in crude supernatural- 
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ism, rising to a grotesque climax borrowed from Dr Faustus, 
when a demon rescues the villain-hero from execution, only to fly 
high in the air with him and drop him to his dtath on jagged 
rocks.” 

Beckford was an eccentric millionaire and his imagination 
was full of strange pictures of eastern countries and what he had 
in his imagination regarding the east was put forth by him in 
Vathek. “It is purely, wholly a fantasy. It is Mithratc in con¬ 
ception, a kind of fire-dream, expressed in imagery that rolls clou¬ 
dily up and out, billow upon billow, with growing splendour and 
luridity ” The author states in his preface “Vathek (1786) is a 
story so horrid that I tremble while relating it, and have not a 
nerve in my frame but vibrates like an aspen.*’ “This work is 
included under the category of ‘Gothic novel ’ since its ail Of my¬ 
stery arises from supposedly unnatural causes, while a sense of 
horror is heightened for artistic effect. Some portions of the narra¬ 
tive read like a nightmare, or at least the quivering stretches of a 
bad dream, while a sombre sense of fatality and mortal tragedy 
brood over it like ominous doom. Its gorgegus style and stately 
descriptions, its exaltation of both poetic and moral justice, relate 
it to the Gothic romance. The machinery of magic, and the horror 
of the final scene place it in the Schauer-Romantik with ‘Monk* 
Lewis and his followers. (Dr. D. P. Varma.) 

Charles Robert Maturin, an eccentric Irish Clergyman,was 
a voincious reader in Terror fiction and wrote some fine, exciting 
and vigorous novels stamped with a distinct individuality, and 
ingenuity of thought. He wrote a number of nicely constructed 
Gothic romances— The Fatal Revenge (1807), The Wild Irish Boy 
(1808), The Milesian Chief (1812), Melmoth the Wanderer (1820). 
His last novel is supposed to be his best attempt in Gothic fiction. 
It is a story of great angelic sin, a boundless aspiration after 
forbidden knowledge. Melmoth sold his soul to the Devil in return 
for a prolonged life of a hundred and fifty years, the bargain being 
transferable if any one else could be persuaded to take it over. 
During this span of time he performed several magical feats; he 
had the magical power of passing through solid substances, to 
paralyse a crowd by the waving of his hand, and to make himself 
invisible at will Melmoth persuaded Stanton, Moncada, Walbcrg, 
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Elinot Mortimer and Isidora to take up his bond with the Devil 
but all of them rejected the proposed compact. At last the clock 
strikes the last recorded time and Mclmoth becomes a victim of 
the Devil, only a handkerchief caught on a cliff overlooking the 
sea remains as the last visible trace of the Wanderer. The last 
scene of the novel is written in such a poignantly moving language 
as it reminds us the final death scene of Marlowe's ‘Dr. Faustus.’ 
This novel may be called the swan-song of Gothic fiction; after 
it the fashion gradually died away. 

Charles Maturin’s imagination glows at the highest pitch 
when he describes the struggle of passion in a soul trembling on 
the verge of the unlawful and the unhallowed. But he dispensed 
with the spine-chilling paraphernalia of the Terror School and 
concentrated his attention on the suggestive and psychological 
handling of his stories. He tried to fuse together two distinctly 
separate currents of Gothic novel : the suggestive method of Mrs. 
Radcliffe and the blood-curdling horrors of ‘Monk' Lewis. “His 
acute insight into character, vivid descriptive faculty, and sensitive 
style of writing, are in the tradition of Mrs. Radcliffe; but by his 
unabashed free use of the supernatural he treads in the footsteps 
of Lewis, yet outstrips him in the force and skill of his attacks 
upon the reader's nerves. Lewis's horror, his crypts and smell of 
rotting corpse, pale beside Maturin’s gruesome realism and sugg¬ 
estive power. His eerie atmosphere is evoked not by crude whiffs 
from the Churchyard; rather he insinuates horror by the adroit 
Radcliffian device of reticence and suggestion." He employs with 
great precision Mrs. Radcliffe's method of suggestion in ‘Mclmoth 
the Wanderer*. The following passage shows this method. 

“The wind was high that night, and as the creaking door 
swung on its hinges, every noise seemed like the sound of a hand 
struggling with the lock, or of a foot pausing on the threshold... 

He saw the figure of his ancestor appear at the door.saw him 

enter the room, approach his bed, and heard him whisper, “You 
have burned me, then; but those arc flames I can survive—I am 

alive,—I am beside you".(John) started, from his bed,—it was 

broad day light. He looked round,—there was no human being in 
the room but himself. He felt a slight pain in the wrist of his right 
arm. He looked at it, it was black and blue, as from the recent 
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grip of a strong hand.” 

William G >d win, the didactic thinker, wrote two horros 
novels— Caleb Willi tm\ and St. Leon. He neither imitates the 
suggestive method of Mrs. RidclifTe, nor the gruesome horrors of 
Gregary Lewi-*, but he creates physical realistic horrors in his 
novels. “There are no unearthly groans or ph’osphrescent flares 
to enhance the scene of mystery and horror. There are images of 
excruciating pain, convulsive throbs, and intervals of deathlike, 
insupportable sickness.” Mary Shelley’s Frankenstein fl818) is a 
remarkable Gothic novel. She employed the Pseudo-scientific 
technique in depicting horrors in her novel. 

••So fantastic a creation as the novel of Terror invited the 
art of satirist and parodist. As early as 1796 William Beckford 
burlesqued the rhapsodical romance in Modern Novel Writing , of 
The Elegant Enthusiast, and repeated the performance in Azemia 
(1797). Thomas Love Peacock wrote an immortal skit on the 
moral anarchy condoned by a through-going diabolism of the 
type described in Horrid Mysteries, while E. S. Barrett adminis¬ 
tered the coup de grace in The Heroine (1813), an extravagant 
parody of all the absurdities committed by this school of Action 
writers. Jane Austen, in Nonhanger Abbey provided a large pinch 
of Attic salt for those readers who wished to take their magic 
lightly. Terror after a xeign of sixty-years gave way at length to 
a healthier if less exciting fiction concerned with real life/' 

Gothic novelists had a definite and immediate influence on the 
romantic poets; they anticipated and guided the poetry of the Roma¬ 
ntic Revival. The method of Gothic novelist resembles the canons 
of Romantic poetry. The philosophy of composition, the portrayal 
of the chief character in the story and the treatment of external 
nature, are all alike. In both Gothic and Romantic creeds there 
is a marked tendency to slip imperceptibly from the real into the 
other world, to demolish the barriers between the physical and the 
psychic or supernatural. We notice in both the novels and the 
poems the same utilitarianism of art as reflected in the philo¬ 
sophic prefaces and appended morals; the same defiant anti- 
authoritarian note; the same handling of grotesque and repellent 
themes; the same nuances of style—the use of close wrought sus¬ 
pense, and vast, cataclysmic piliog \tp the details for the final 
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hurtling climax.** The Byronic hero comes of the lineage of 
Gothic villain. The suggestive and psychological method of Mrs. 
RadclifFc and Charles Maturin found favour with the romantic 
poets. Wordsworth's Guilt and Sorrow, Peter Bell, The Prelude, 
Coleridge’s The Ancient Mariner , Chris tab el, Kubla Khan, Keats’s 
Endymion, The Eve of St . Agnes , Lamia , La Belle Dame Sans 
Mercy, Shelley’s The Revolt of Islam, The Cencl, The Witch of Atlas 
and Byron’s Childe Harold, Lines Inscribed upon a cup formed of 
a Skull Siege of Corinoth are influenced by the technique and 
devices of Gothic fiction. 

The influence of Gothic fiction penetrated in both the 
Victorian and the Modern fiction. Bulwer Lytton, Wilkie Collins, 
Stevenson experimented with new themes in quest of ingenious 
sources of mystery and terror. Their novels of mystery excite 
awe and fear. The Bronte Sisters luxuriantly used the suggestive 
method of Radcliffe for creating the Gothic atmosphere in their 
memorable novels. In her novel Wuthering Heights Emily Bronte 
presents the amazing and terrific character of Heathcliff whose 
very passion was motivated by ruthless greed. When Catherine 
looked into Heathcliff’s wild, glittering eyes, she could only turn 
away in horror. There are screams in the night, a mysterious fire 
and a mad wife in Charlotte Bronte’s Jane Eyre. We are thrilled 
to listen to a wild cry piercing the calmness of a moon-lit night: 

“What have you heard ? What do you sec ?” asked St. 
John. I saw nothing, but I heard a voice somewhere cry— 

“Jane I Jane ! Jane 1”—nothing more. 

“O God 1 what is it,” I gasped. 

I might have said, “Where is it? ” for it did not seem in 
the room, nor in the house, nor in the garden; it did not come 
out of the air, nor from under the earth, nor from overhead. 

I had heard it—where, or whence, for ever impossible to know 1 
And it was the voice of a human being—a known, loved, well- 
remembered voice—that of Edward Fairfax Rochester; and it 
spoke in pain and woe, wildly, eerily, urgently.” 

In modern times the mysterious has become more scientific 
and for this reason even more frightening. The fantasy of II. G. 
Wells, as also of C. S. Lewis, shows us worlds unknown, monstrous 
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and horrible. The modern detective fiction also shows the imp¬ 
ress of Gothic novel. The tradition that once was Francis Lathom 
or J. Hortley-Curties, is now Edgar Wallace, Peter Cheyney, and 
others. The Gothic romance not only provided a pattern, but also 
inspired the Sensational' writers of today with the dark incentive 
that first set them upon the sinister paths of crime fiction. 

Charles Brockden Brown, the first Gothic novelist of Ame¬ 
rica, wrote novels in the suggestive and psychological technique 
of Mrs. Radcliffe. Among other American novelists, Hawthorne 
and Edgar Allen Poc arc ‘Gothic* in their treatment of the super¬ 
natural and mysterious. “Poe, an avowed apostle of the morbid 
and grotesque, made excursions into the world of preter-natural 
wonders, while a finer realization of the mysticism and sinister 
beauty underlies the darker movements of thought.'* He piles 
horror on horror, makes a luxuriant use of ghastly and weird 
Gothic machinery and the pages of his novels are crimsoned with 
blood and gore. 

Gothic fiction, a potential force in modern literature, 
served both to free the public mind from the fetters of conven¬ 
tional classical imagery, and to prepare it to receive 
impressions of enthusiasm and wonder. “These novels are works 
of great charm, and this they owe also to their apprehension 
of the mysterious. These may be read and enjoyed in the fullness 
of their beauty—a beauty which is like that of some still night 
when the cypress point to heaven as burned-out torches against the 
dusky sky, when the sickle of the harvest moon rides high above, 
and as the ivy shimmers and trembles on the moonlit ruins, when 
the pause of solemn stillness is broken only by the hooting of a 
moping owl, or by the amorous notes of the nightingale—a cons¬ 
tant reminder that there is Death as well as Love." 



19TH CENTURY LITERATURE 

THE AGE OF ROMANTICISM (1798—1832) 

Q. 54. What are the salient characteristics of Romanticism ? 
In what way does the poetry of the Romantic Revival differ from the 
poetry of the Classical Age of Pope ? 

Ans. Romanticism, generally speaking, is the expression in 
terms of art of sharpened sensibilities and heightened imaginative 
feelings. Emotion and Imagination are the bedrock of Roman¬ 
ticism. Without flights of imaginative sensibility wc may have 
anything else except romanticism. Further the Romanticist takes 
us to far off places in the Middle Ages and introduces the readers 
to a world of strangeness and beauty. It is in the combination of 
strangeness allied with beauty that we have the essence of the 
Romantic spirit. Pater considred the romantic character in art 
as consisting in “the addition of strangeness to beauty.” “The 
desire of beauty” continues Pater, “being a fixed element in every 
artistic organisation, it is the addition of curiosity to this desire of 
beauty that constitutes the romantic temper.” Jhus the two 
prominent elements of romanticism are curiosity and beauty . They 
are integral factors in Romanticism : the one intellectual, the 
other emotional. Further qualities of romanticism, “are a subtle 
sense of mystery, an exuberant intellectual curiosity and an instinct 
for the elemental simplicities of life.” Romanticism stands for 
freedom and liberty, and has therefore been designated as 
'Liberalism in Literature.’ It stands for freedom from all kinds 
of bondage of rules and regulations, and leaves its pursuers in 
free delights, of their romantic fancy. It paves the way for wonder 
and delight and heralds the dawn of a new way of looking at 
life—not the way of orderliness, clarity and tranquillity, but the 
way of exuberance and emotional enthusiasm. 

The supreme Romantic movement in English letters was 
the Renaissance. It had brought about a transformation not only in 
English but also European life. It was followed by a reaction in 
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which Classicism with its insistence on season and logic, ordes and 
sanity, passionlessness and tranquillity held the supreme sway. 
Then came the Romantic Revival in the beginning of the 19th 
century; completely throwing overboard the values that were held 
dear by the classicists headed by Alexander Pope. A new leaven 
was given to art and literature, and the poetry of the age witnessed 
a complete break away from the traditions and usages upheld by 
th? pseudo-classicists of the former age. 

Characteristics of Romantic Poetry:—The poetry of the 
Romantic Revival is in direct contrast to the characteristics 
cultivated by classical poets. In the eighteenth century, poetry 
was governed by set rules and regulations. There were well 
chalked out lines of poetic composition, and any deviation 
from the beaten track was frowned by mentors of poetic thought. 
The first thing that we have in the poetry of the new age is the 
break from the thraldom of rules and regulations. “The romantic 
movement was marked and is always marked" says Long, “by a 
strong reaction and protest against the bondage of rule and custom, 
which, in science and theology, as well as in literature, generally 
tend to fetter the free human spirit.”'!' 

Poetry in the eighteenth century was concerned with clubs 
and ' offee houses, drawing rooms and the social and political life 
of London. It was essentially the poetry of town-life. Nature had 
practically no place in classical poetry In the poetry of the 
Romantic Revival the interest of poets was transferred from town 
to country life and from the artificial decorations of drawing rooms 
to the natural beauty and loveliness of nature. Nature began to 
have its own importance in the poetry of this age, and Wordsworth 
was the great poet who revealed the physical and spiritual beauty of 
nature to those who could not see any charm in the wild flowers, 
the green fields and the chirping birds. Thus in the poetry of the 
Romantic Revival, we have an added zest among poets to discard 
the glamours of an artificial life and turn to the elemental 
simplicities of a life lived in closer touch with the beauties and 
charms of nature. 

Romantic poets started taking interest in the lives of the 
common people, the shepherds and the cottagers and left the 
tW. I. Long: English Literature. 
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gallant lords and gay butterflies of fashion to the care of novelist*. 
A renewed interest in simple life marked the poetry of the poets 
of the age. A feeling of humanitarianism coloured the poetry of 
Wordsworth, Shelley and Byron. Thus Romantic poetry was 
marked by intense human sympathy and a consequent understand¬ 
ing of the human heart. 

In Romantic poetry emphasis was laid on liberty and free¬ 
dom of the individual. Romantic poets were rebels against tyranny 
and brutality exercised by tyrants and despots over human beings 
crushed by poverty and smashed by inhuman laws. In the poetry 
of this age we have a note of rebellion and a crusade Against effete 
conventions and worn out traditions. Freedom is the breath in 
which the Romantic poets breathed freely. 

Some Romantic poets felt chafed with the tyranny, squalor 
and ugliness of materialistic life of their age, and to avoid this life 
of uneasy restlessness, they sought through their poetry an escape 
from the carking cares and corroding anxieties of the world to a 
world of beauty and joy which their poetic imagination had pictured. 
In many ways Romantic poetry proved to be the poetry of escape 
from the sorrows and sufferings of mundane life of their times to 
the Middle Ages,* where they found enough beauty and joy to feed 
the waning flame of their souls. “The essential elements of the 
lomantic spirit” says Walter Pater, “are curiosity and the love of 
beauty; and it is as the accidental effect of these qualities only, 
that it seeks the Middle Ages; because in the overcharged atmos¬ 
phere of the Middle Ages; there are unworked sources of romantic 
effect, of a strange beauty to be won by strong imagination out of 
things unlikely or remote.” The enthusiasm for the Middle Ages 
satisfied the emotional sense of wonder on the one hand, and the 
intellectual sense of curiosity on the other. 

In romantic poetry reason and intellect were subdued and 
their place was taken bj^imagination.^motjon jfnd/passion) In the 
poetry of all the Romantic jSoets ot this age we have the exhibition 
of heightened emotional sensibilities and imaginative flights of 
genius bordering on empyrean heights unsealed by the poets of 
the previous age. 

• Supernaturalism is another outstanding quality of romantic 

v • 1 —— -- — 

•For Heine Romanticism was the reawakening of the Middle AgeST~ 
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poetry. A sense of wonder end mystery was imparted to poetry 
by poets like Coleridge and Scott. It was this supernatural note that 
gave to romantic poetry its atmosphere of wonder and mystery, 
uncanniness and eerie feeling, justifying the title ‘The Renascence 
of wonder* given to this poetic age by a critic of repute. 

Subjectivity began to have its full play in the poetry of this 
age. The poets of this period were in favour of giving subjective 
interpretation to the objective realities of life. Romantic poetry 
became individualistic in outlook. “The romantic movement,*' 
says Long, “was the expression of individual genius rather than of 
established rules," or as Lucas says it is an expression of ‘id.' 

In Romantic poetry we come across endless variety. Poetry 
of this age is as varied as the character and moods of different 
writers. “When we read Pope, for instance, we have a general 
impression of sameness*’ says Long, “but in the work of the best 
romanticists there is endless variety. To read them is like passing 
through a new village, meeting a score of different human types, 
and finding in each one something to love or to remember." 

In romantic poetry lyricism predominates and t he poet s of 
this school have to their Credit a number of fine' lyrics excelling the 
heroic couplet of thc’classical age in melody and sweetness of tone. 

The style of the romantic poets is varied. Greater stress 
is laid on .simplicity. Instead of the inflated and artificial mode of 
expression adopted by the classical poets, in romantic poetry we 
have a more natural diction and spontaneous way of expressing 
thoughts. 

To sum up the salient characteristics of the poetry of the 
Romantic Revival we may say in the worlds of Long that the poetry 
of romanticism is characterised by “the protest against the bond¬ 
age of rules, the return to nature and the human heart, the interest 
in old sagas and mediaeval romances as suggestive of a heroic 
age, the sympathy with the toilers of the world, the emphasis upon 
individual genius, and the return to Milton and the Elizabethans, 
instead of to Pope find Dryden for literary models."* 


* W. J. Long : English Literature. 
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Q. 55. Give a brief account of the chief poetical works 
of William Wordsworth (1770—1850). 

Axis. William Wordsworth began his career as a poet at 
quite an early age when he was yet a student at Hawkshed 
Grammar School. His earliest verses were composed under the 
influence of Pope and were “a tame imitation of Pope's versifi¬ 
cation. At the University he composed poems which found a 
place in college magazines. Of his work as a university student 
An Evening Walk (1793) and Descriptive Sketches (1793) are worthy 
of notice. In style, these poems do not exhibit any originality, 
but exhibit the eye of the poet for nature. The first fruits of his 
genius were given out in the Lyrical Ballads (1798). The publication 
of this monumental work ushered in the new era of romanticism 
in poetry and smashed the old, artificial, superfluous and hackneyed 
theory of Bnglish poetry of the previous age. In the words of 
Prof. Palgrave, “the Lyrical Ballads was a trumpet that heralded 
the dawn of a new era by making the prophecy that poetry, an 
unlimited and unlimitableart, could not and should not be fettered 
by narrow bonds of artificial conventions.'* The first edition of the 
Lyrical Ballads consisted of twenty three poems, of which nineteen 
were from Wordsworth's pen and four from Coleridge’s fertile 
imagination. The Preface to the Lyrical Ballads was perhaps remark¬ 
able than the poems themselves for in the Preface the theory of new 
poetry of the romantic age was laid down with great detail leaving 
no scope for ambiguity and doubt. It was in the that Preface 
Wordsworth made bold and categorical statements regarding the 
nature of poetry, the function of criticism and the role of the poet 
as a creative artist. ^Wordsworth stated ‘that poetry is the breath 
and finer spirit of all knowledge'and that ‘poetry is the spontaneous 
overflow of powerful feelings,* taking its origin from ‘emotion 
recollected in tranquillity.*^ The qualifications of the poet are laid 
down in conformity with me dignity of his art. To Wordsworth 
he is a man, “possessed of more than usual organic sensibility and 
one who has also “thought Jong and deeply.*’ 

Wordsworth's views on poetical style are the most revolu¬ 
tionary of all the ideas in the Preface . Here the poet discarded 
the gaudineis .and inane phraseology of many modern writers and 
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insisted that poetry should be written in a ‘selection of the real 
language of men in a state of vivid sensation ” He finalised his 
views on poetic diction in the words : ‘there neither is nor can 
be any essential difference between the language of prose and 
metrical composition.” 

v 'The Prelude—It is^an a utob iographical poem consisting of 
fourteen books. The Prelude was intended to form part of a vast 
philosophical work called the Recluse which was never completed. 
The Prelude was commenced in 1799 and was completed in 1805, 
but was published a year after the poet’s death in 1850. It is a 
complete record of Wordsworth’s development from his child¬ 
hood days to the period of his maturity. /In this work the poet 
“describes his experiences with a fulness, closeness and laborious 
anxiety,' that is really unique in English literature^A full picture of 
the poet’s life and doings comes before our eyes as we go through 
the Prelude.J*la this psychological account of the growth of his 
own mind, and of the most significant of the influence, that shaped 
it" says Raleigh, “he has done the biographer’s work once and 
for all." The poem is at palaces ‘dull and prosy*, but at times, 
particularly when then the poet dwells on the formative influences 
of nature, the blank verse in which it is composed becomes impa¬ 
ssioned and magnetic in its appeal. ^The Prelude is not only an 
ind.7idual’s autobiography, but in this work there is something 
more than mere personal catalogue of experiences^‘^The Prelude is 
more much than an autobiography” i says Abercrombie, “it is a 
story of universal significance, of which Wordsworth's own unique 
experience is offered as the type.^ It is the story of the mind, 
greatly conscious of his own enigma, gradually establishing its 
secure relationship with a world equally enigmatic...This is the 
modern epic; this is the heroic strain today, the grand theme of 
man's latter experience; and grandly The Prelude , its first 

enunciation declares it." 

The Excursion —The Excursion , which also formed a part of 
the bigger plan of Recluse , runs in nine books and was published 
in 1814. It is based on th e poet's love for nature and althrough the 
E xcursion we have “de lightful and superb pictu res of th q far* 
Nature.” The mystical attitudc'frf-thc poet towards~Neture is also 
unfolded in this long discursive work. It is a work lacking in 
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poetic unity, which had been the saving gtacc of the Prelude) 
Commenting on the want of poetic unity in this poem Herbert 
Read observes, “It is a collection of moral anecdotes strung 
together by a liberty device of almost childish naivety. What 
dramatic structute there is in the poem is quite unconvincing. The 
author is supposed to encounter on various occasions, but always 
in the open an old Scott Pedlar, and the rest of the poet’s aim is 
embodied in a series of dialogues between the poet and the Pedlar. 
But to achieve that purpose Wordsworth had to endow the Pedlar 
with impossible attributes.” 

v Wordsworth’s great poems —Wordsworth published in 1807 
two volumes of poems which represent the fine flower of his genius. 
It is not possible to refer to all the poems in these volumes, but 
in every poetic form that he used, with the possible exception of 
the narrative, Wordsworth is seen here at the height oif his powers. 
His remarkable lyrics included in these twe^ volumes are : The 
Solita ry Reaper, The Gr eek Linnet, I wandered lonely as a Cloud. 
Poe ms in the philosophical strain are Ode on the Intimation of 
TmmorataUty , Resolution and Independence , Ode to Duty . The 
other great poems of Wordsworth arc' Tin ter n Abbey (1798). The 
Sparrow's Nest (1801); My Heart Leaps Up (1802), To the Cuckcoo 
(1804), The Affliction of Margaret (1804), Stanzas Suggested by a 
Picture of Peele Castle (1805), Character of the Happy Warrior 
(1806), Laodamia, (1814) and Miphagl (1814). 

Wordsworth’s Sonnets—Wordsworth revived the Petrarchian 
vogue of writing sonnets, and he was the main figure who brought 
the sonnet back to its pristine perfection and popular favour. The 
best.sonnets of Wordsworth can stand favourably in comparison 
with the great sonnets of Milton and Shakespeare. In the opinion 
of Albert, “The sonnet, with its freedom of choice in theme and 
emotion, united to its exacting discipline, and to its need of a clear 
intellectual basis, was a predestined form for Wordsworth.” 

Wordsworth approximately wrote five hundred sonnets. 
In his sonnctP^Kis IyflCtl mbod^bufttl clear and strong, and as a 
result they rank among thch es t Tn ^English poetry. 7 ) The influence 
of MiltoulTcTearly Felt, and the sonnets have strength, flexibility, 
and in many cases, a controlled intensity of feeling. Some of them 
arc patriotic, others express his passion for liberty, and yet others 
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such as the famous one composed on Westminster Bridge, deal 
with nature. All show clearly the beneficial influence on Words- 
worth of the restrictions of the sonnet form, whose fourteen lines 
curbed his tendency toward prolixity*’^ 

The sonntes of Wordsworth fall into six or seven groups: — 

(1) Political Sonnets—In all, Wordsworth composed sixty- 
nine sonnets of a political character. Many of these political 
sonnets were later on grouped together among Poems Dedicated 
to National Independence and Liberty. 

" (2) Miscellaneous Sonnets—One hundred and twenty 

sonnets of a miscellaneous character are divided into Three Parts , 
and in these sonnets we have Wordsworth’s views about nature 
and human society. 

• (3) Sonnets on the River Duddon—Wordsworth composed 
thirty-four sonnets in this series . 

■ (4) Ecclesiastical Sonnets—One hundred and thirty-two 
sonnets dealing with Church History from the introduction of 
Christianity into Britain 'till the present times* are included in 
this series. They are dull and uninteresting. 

(5) Sonnets of Scottish Life—Some sonnets were inspired 

by Wordsworth’s tour to Scotland; and many of them deal with 
Sco.‘ish life. • • 

(6) There are some sonnets among Merrtorigls af. a.tosiLM* 
Italy (1837) e. g. The Pine of Monte Maria at Rome. , 

The memorable sonnets of Wordsworth are (1) It is a 
beauteous evening , calm and free. (2t The World is too mt^ch with 
Us; Late and Soon.' (3) Westminister Bridge. (4) London. 4 (5) To 
Milton. (6) Composed by the Seaside y Near Calais. (7) Extinction 
of the Venetian Republic. (8) Scorn not the Sonnet. ' 


+ E. Albert :A History of English Literature. 
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Q. 56. Write a comprehensive essay on Wordsworth as a Poet 
of Nature. 

OR 

Examine Compton-Riclcett's statement that, “It was 
Wordsworth's aim as a poet to seek for beanty In meadow, wood-land 
and the mountain top, and to interpret this beauty in spiritual terms. 
He is for ever spiritualising the moods of nature and winning for them 
moral consolation.” 

Ans. (Wordsworth is the high priest o£ Nature and the 
poetry of Nature finds its most sublime and susta ining expression 
in his work!) As Alexander Pope is considered by popular opinion 
and seasoned judgment as the poet of the town and of artificial 
life, so is (Wordsworth* rightly considered as the greatest poet of 
the countryside and of the life of nature in its physical as well as 
spiritual aspects. Poets earlier to Wordsworth, like Burns, Cowper, 
Crabbe and Goldsmith had exhibited a fine appreciation for the 
beauties of Nature in its external aspects delineating the lovely 
spectacles of nature in poems of exquisite beauty and loveliness, 
but none of them haj seen a soul in nature nor were they prepared 
to take lessons of morality^ and wi sdom from nature. They were 
adorers of nature's external charms without having any mystical 
and philosophical approach to its inner life and spiritual message. 
It was left to Wordsw orth to rev eal the/in qer so ul of natur^ in his 
poems and to make it a better teacher than m oral philosophers of 
the present and The past. Wordsworth's delight in nature, was not* 
confined Tike'The pre-romantic poets to mere external manifesta¬ 
tion of the varied charms^of ^t^irc, but:,hc went a step higher 
than them to represent nature as a mystical force cap able of en¬ 
lightening and ennoblidg the human soul an d mind.J la Nature 
Wordsworth “was concerned far less with the sensuous manifes¬ 
tations that delight most of our Nature poets, than with the 
spiritual that he finds underlying these manifestations.” “With the 
out^ra^d show of things, with nature's bewildering profusion, her 
teeming, concrete life, her riddles, her magical appeal to the 
eye and the sense of touch” says Compton-Rickett, “he is little 
concerned.” His great contribution to the poetry of nature does 
not lie in the fact that her could give accurate and closely observed 
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pictures of nature rich and minute in detail but in the fact that 
[he elevated nature to heights of spiritual glory' and made it a 
better teacher emphasising and asserting that 

One impulse from the vernal wood 
May teach you more of man 
Of moral evil and of good 
1 han all the sages can. 

The predominantly spiritual tone of Wordy worth’s appre¬ 
ciation of nature was not a continued process from the day of 
infancy or boyhood to the days of maturity and philosophic 
insight into the heart of things. { In the Prelude or Growth of a 
Poet's Wind*. we have a complete picture of the 'evonSEtOirtSTtlie 
various stages of his appreciation of nature beginning with the 
physical plane and ending with the mystical and spiritualistic 
interpretation of nature. \-The poet’s conception of nature advan - 
ced and deve loped as lie grew in years. His attitude towards 
nature may be c lassifi ed-"-( j)' ThlT perio d of the bloo d. (2) The 
peri od" of the senses. (3) The period of the imagi- 
nation_aiLd (4) The period of the souh__ We shall now deal 
with these phases of Wordsworth’s appreciation and interpreta¬ 
tion of nature. 

Wordsworth’s youth and formative years of life were spent 
in the midst of nature’s beautiful surroundings. (I n this first sta ge 
of _his life his love for na ture was without any mystical and spiri- 
tualjouch,)In this first stage, his love for nature, in the words of 
W. H. Hudson, “was a healthy boy’s love of the open air and 
freedom of the fields.”/In his youth he was attracted by the physi¬ 
cal beauty of nature! and he haunted the hills and the vales for 
the sake of angling, /snaring birds, hunting and enjoying the 
lovely spectacles of nature’s varied life. He cared at this stage 
for “the coarser pleasures of my boyish days, and their glad 
animal movements all gone by.” In the second period he loved 
nature with a passion which was all physical, without having any 
tinge of intellectual or philosophical association/He bounded 
over the mountains like a roe— 

In youth from rock to rock / went, 

. From hill to hill in discontent . 
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Of pleasure high and turbulent 
Most pleased when most uneasy. 

It was the age of sweet sensations. He was thrilled and 
enchanted by the ..sights and sounds of Nature. Referring to the 
boyish delights of this period when he viewed nature with a 
physical passion, he writes boldly in Tintern Abbey :— 

* * 

The sounding cataract 

Haunted me like a passion, the tali rock 

The mountain , and the deep gloomy woods’. 

Their colour and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite : a feeling and a love. 

The first rumblings of the change from the physical to the 
spiritual interpretation of nature are heard in the poem Nutting x 
where the poet describes the circumstances under which a change 
came in his approach to natureJ^The poet was returning home in 
the early dawn from a night spent in revelry and mirth. In that 
Bechanial mood he started throwing stones disturbing the serenity 
and peace of the lovely leaves of the tree. Suddenly an idea 
flashed through his mind that he was unnecessarily hurting nature 
and unduly molesting the spirit of the tree. At once the poet 
stopped the hurling of stones and fell in a mood of rumination, 
feeling subtly and imperceptibly the soul of nature hurt by his 
fiendish delight. Something mysterious touched him, and from 
henceforward started the period of spiritualistic interpretation of 
nature. The poet be gan t o consider himself as a 'dedicated spirit/ 
and the grea^t mission of his life now became to preach the gospel 
and secret message of nature to humanity torn asunder by 
, ravages and carnage of the French Revolution./ 

Wordsworth begins to find in the object s of nat ure a soul 
and a living spirit, and in the latei; period of hjs life, his phys ical 
and sensuous ajppreciation of nature takes the form of a spiritual 
and roysticaTapprehehsion oTthe i n get s piri t of nature. He now 
starts looking into the objects of nature i — 

A spirit that impels 

All thinking thingsall objects pf all th* ught 
And rolls through.all things . 
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The poet now feels the presence of God colouring *11 the 
objects of Nature, investing them with a celestial light—‘alight 
that never was on sea or land.* He finds Him in the shining of 
the stars, and he marks'Him in the flowering of the fields. > This 
immanence of God in~ Nature gives him mystic visions. He 
finds Nature as the physical expression of divine being. ^He 
fervently believes that underlying the external forms and shapes 
of nature there is a soul, a living principle, thatT gives the spiritual 
tone of the visiohs of nature : 

In all things, in all natures, in the stars 
This active principle abides, from link to link 
It circulates the soul of all the worlds. 

. /The belief of the poet, that the divine soul permeates 
through all the objects of nature finds vigorous expression' in 
Tintem Abbey where ho says— * 

I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated though ts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused 
Whose dwelling is the light of the setting sun. 

And the round ocean and the living air 
And the blue sky, and the mind of man ; 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought. 

And rolls through all things . 

The whole of the universe thus becomes for the poet 
permeated by one life, one soul irradiating the thousand manifest¬ 
ations of nature. The spirit of God is there in the hills and the 
light of the setting suo arid wherever the poet may , go no - has 
vision of the divine-spirit in the ob jec ts of n ature^ 

Wordsworth..eildows _each._Aiid.ev:ety. object of nature with 
life, v He forestalls the modern biological researches that there is a 
soul and Irving principle in all the forms and shapes of nature’s 
myriad objects^ The poe’t says— 

To every natural form, rock, fruit dr flower. 

Even the 1 loose'stones that cover the high way 
I gave a moral life : 1 saw them feel. * 
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Quite confidently the poet reiterates his faith in the pre¬ 
sence of life in the objects of nature in the poem— The Soul of All 
the Worlds — 

To every form of being is assigned 

An active principle-, it lives . 

It is because that every object of natur e has life that it can 
f eci pain or pleasure like ordinary human beings~wHc“ prTclred or 
tickledpTbis faith oTtEe poet is echoed in the oft-quoted couplet- 

l * . * * . • « 

And it is my faith . • 

That every flower enjoys the air it breathes. 

f It is the realisation of the spirit of God permeating the 
objects of nature as well as human beings made of flesh and 
blood that enables Wordsworth to bring Man and Nature closer 
to each other. The poet, believi ng t hat the same divine spirit 
governs and pulsates through human beings and nature, holds 
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Lucy Poems thcpoet represents the educ ation of nature .^«»To 
Wordsworth Nature appeals as formative influence superior to 
r y other, the educator of senses and mind alike, the sower in 
our hearts of the deep laid seeds of our feelings and belief. It 
speaks to the child in the fleeting emotions of its early years, and 
stirs the young poet to an ecstasy, the glow of which illuminates 
all his work and the rest of his life. ’** ( What nature can do for 
man is represented by the poet in Education of Nature and in 
Tlntern Abbey. In the latter poem Wordsworth emphasises the 
educative power of nature) and says— 


/ 


m 


She ( nature) can so inform 
The mind that is within us , so impress 
With quietness and beauty 
That neither evil tongues 

Rash judgments nor the sneers of selfish men 
Shall ever prevail against us. 

fwordsworth finds joy in Nature. The feeling of pessimis 

f “ 

does not oppress the heart of the poet when he is in the presence 
of the beautiful and joyful aspects of nature. The personal dealing 
with nature in all her moods ‘produces a joy, a plenteousness of 
delight knd all readers of Wordsworth’s nature poems feel that 
sense of exultation and joy which the poet himself had experienced 
in his life. In the words o f W. H. Hudson Wordsworth finds *a 
never faili ng principle of jov .*^ The hare runs races in her mirth, 
the flowers enjoy the air they breathe and the waves dance beside 
the daffodils :— 


The Moon doth with delight 

Look round her when the heavens are bare. 

Waters on a starry night 

Are beautiful and fair. 




e h eart of the poet leaps up-with. delight when he jbeh olds 
thft the sky — The least motion that the linnets make 

gives a thrill of pleasure, and when he recalls the daffodils “his 
heart with pleasure fills and dances with the daffodils.^ 

•Legouisand Cazamian : A history of English Literature.] " 
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(It is one of the peculiar features of Wordsworth’s nature* 
poetrjrthat "alTlEe "attention of the poet is _ directed to the 
representation of ■ calm and tranquil sights and scenes of! 
nature. H e never p resents nature ‘red i n tooth and claw/7AId o usl 
Huxley' in* hitf essay WordsWorth in the Tropics draws our 
attention to this fact that **Wordsworth*s conception of nature is 
onesided. He deals only with the trim and well-dressed nature a» 
it is in the Lake Districts, but he has not one word to say about 
the malevolent aspect of nature—nature ‘read in tooth and claw. 9 
Wordsworth rarely presents nature in its tumultuous and roaring 
aspects. (As jie himself was a peace loving soul, so his conception 
of nature_fe essentially placid, calm, serene and untroubled by pain¬ 
ful thoughts^ "Byron being Byron saw'nature in the tumult of 
revolt,” says W.H. Hudson, "Wordsworth being Wordsw ort h found 
in nature wha^-hc—^eughtjL-Ahe ^eace that was in his soul.* 9 ) 
Wordsworth’s healing balm to festered sores of humanity rises out 
of this tranquil and peaceful represenation of nature’s objects^ We 
arc deeply impressed and influenced by bis calm and tranquil 
representations brioging before us.l 

The silence that is in the starry sky 
The sleep that is among, the lonely hill. 

^ Wordsworth’s representations of nature inspite of their 
mystical and spiritual aspects are quite graphic, vivid and colour¬ 
ful. He c an give delicate and , subtle expression to tKe " sheer sen- 
su ous de l ight of th e world o f Nature^He can fesl elemental joy of' 
spring : ' 

It was an April morning, fresh and clear , 

The rivulet , delighting in Us strength , 

Ran with a young man's speed. . 

He can actualisc with the clarity all the fine charms and 
graces of a summer day : 

The northern downs 

In clearest air ascending showed far off 
A surface dapple*d over with shadows fleecy 
From brooding clouds . 

He can throw the very spirit of June into a couplet: 
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Flaunting summer when he throws 
His soul into the briar rose. 

( Io the presentation of Nature Wordsworth is fa scinated by 
the sound fn the obj ects of n ature,) just as Shelley was~fasclnated 
h'f'Vde'FoJdiir Tn~~the spectacles of nature. This point has been 
hinted nicely by Compton>Rickett when he points out, 
“Word sworth is the poet of the ear just as Shelley is the poet of 
the eye, and never more felicitous than in conveying some phase 
of silence, tone of sound.** The following lines exhibit the 
poet*s enthusiasm fot sound in Nature : 


A voice so thrilling never was heard 
In spring time from the cuckoo-bird 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebride s. 


[Thro ughout his life W ordsworth renaaijied.ja. true, interpreter 
of natu re to humanity. “Natur e not only gave h im the matter** 
says Matthew Arnold, “but wrote his poems for him.^^HeJjeqame 
the wors hipp er of nature, her true priest and a reveal et of her 
harmonies to humanity. ) His essential attitude towards nature 
remained that of a devout worshipper prostrating before the sights 
and scenes of nature in the spirit of supplication, reverence and 
worship. (lie considered Nature as the external garb of God— ^ 


Wisdom and spirit of the universe 
The soul that art the Eternity of thought 
That givest to forms and images a breath 
And ever lasting motion 


He remained to the last, as he says in Tintern Abbey — 

A lover of the meadows and the woods 

And mountains , of all the mighty world of eye and ear 

Well pleased to recognize in nature and language of the 

sense 

The anchor of my purest thoughts 

The nurse , the guide , the guardian of my heart and soul 

And of all my moral being. 
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Or 

r "rite an essay on Wordsworth’s attitude towards human 
life with particular reference to his portrayal of child and rustic 
life. 

Ans. The poetry of the eighteenth century in its high ideal 
of reviving the classical austerity of the Greeks paid little atten¬ 
tion to the primary feelings and affections of the human heart. 
Though Alexander Pope, the prince of Classicism had written the 
Essay on Man professing in it “that the proper study of mankind 
is man/’ yet he did not deal with human beings living in huts 
and cottages in close proximity to nature; nor did he derive ins¬ 
piration from the simple and unsophisticated lives of toilers in 
the fields and agriculturists plDughing their furrows in the 
bright light of the sun. The presentation of humanity in classical 
poetry, on the whole, is artificial, away from the heart of man, 
concentrating all its attention on fops and gallants spending all 
their time in convival meetings, fashionable parties and light 
hearted gaiety. Human beings idealised by the classical poets are 
not cottagers and shepherds, men of virtue and simplicity, but 
gay lords and fluttering butterflies of fashion decked in the 
glittering glory of a life of revelry, mirth and wanton wiles. 

Wordsworth considered that Man is a fit subject for poetic 
composition, and he felt that if a poet did not leave behind a 
proud record of creative work dealing with human life, he was 
not worthy to be ranked among the immortal figures of literature. 
Hence he turned to Man for his poetic inspiration and by the time 
he rounded off his poetic career he left behind quite a good 
number of poems dealing with human life. 

Wordsworth was essentially the poet of Nature and his 
vision of human life was concerned by his appreciation of nature. 
It was “the love of nature that led him to the love of man/* 
Wordsworth found some meaning in human life, if human beings 
lived in close proximity to nature and allowed its benign influence 
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to sink into their souls. His emphasis was on simplicity and 
Intimate contact with nature. He thought that moral elevation 
and spiritual edification of man was possible not in the humdrum 
life of towns and cities in the midst of nerve breaking sounds and 
corroding anxieties, but by passing one’s time in places where the 
beauty of nature held out the cosmic view of the universe, and 
proferred solace and enlightenment to the soul. Man could realise 
his essential humanity and his spiritual elevation by leading a life 
of primal simplicity in constant communion with nature, for 
there could not be a better teacher for man in his life than the 
sublime and noble spectacles of nature be-decked with the glory 
of that divine power that permeated through all the objects 
of nature. 

Divorced from nature, man was a poor creature, and the 
farther he travelled from nature, the more degraded he became. 
This was the burden of Wordsworth’s famous sonnet ‘The World 
Is Too Much With Us*, wherein he bemoaned man's apathy towards 
the objects of nature because of his preoccupation with sordid 
and material pursuits of life. Wordsworth confidently averred 
that man could enjoy peace and joy when he lived in harmony 
with nature and considered nature as his friend and teacher, and 
not as a hostile force to be governed and subdued. Wordsworth 
stated that if human beings sought happiness in life they should 
allow the operation of the spirit of republicanism, of Fquality, 
Liberty and Fraternity in their lives as it prevailed in Nature and 
governed the life of the different objects of nature. 

“He had been led by the love of nature to the love of the 
simple men among whom he lived. Passing into the world and 
mingling with men, he carried with him the teaching of Nature 
and applied it to his conception of mankind.” 

It was quite natural for Wordsworth to Seal with 
the lives of cottagers and rustics who lived in close proximity to 
Nature in their country surroundings, than with politicians 
and statesmen stupefied with victory and intoxicated with 
glory and power. Wordsworth refused to glorify the lives 
of kings and princes and men belonging to higher 
strata of society because he found in their lives an 
artificiality that he despised and a lack of appreciation for the 
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beauties of nature that he loved. He chose rustic life for poetie 
treatment for in that condition of life, “the essential passions of 
the heart find a better soil in which they can attain their maturity, 
are less under restraint and speak a plainer and more emphatic 
language." In order to present rustic life in his poetry, Wordsworth 
freely moved among peasants and gathered his knowledge of 
peasant ways and of the peasant character by watchful investiga¬ 
tion. But it should be unhesitatingly admitted that the poet threw 
ovor peasant life a halo of glory which it did not possess. He 
idealised peasant life and made his peasant heroes more than they 
mere worth in actual life. Ignoring the coarseness and pettiness of 
this life of rusticity, he fixed his gaze upon the qualities of streng¬ 
th, endurance, unaffected simplicity, courage and hope. He winno¬ 
wed away the baser elements of rustic life, until he found the pure 
gold. “He watches men and women with the expectant gaze of a 
man who is looking for some particular attitude or posture which 
he is anxious to portray. No doubt by this method he missed a 
great deal of rich human material, but he is a moralist at heart 
with one steady purpose in view, and leaving aside much that 
was fascinating and perplexing, he contents himself with a 
few broad, simple issues; and there, at his best, he exhibits a 
massive splendour of compelling power."* 

Wordsworth emphasised the moral side of his rustic heroes, 
and from them he derived lessons of morality and wisdom for his 
own life. He gave to his heroes a moral dignity, and a tone of 
sublimity which they hardly possessed in actual life. He made them 
moral monitors of human life. In Resolution and Independence 
Wordsworth presented in the simple leech gatherer a hero of 
resolution and independence, who inspired the poet with his noble 
idealism and dragged him out of the morass of pessimism and 
despair in which he had been engulfed. The Cumberland Beggar and 
the farmer of Tilbury vale, Margaret and Michael—the peasant 
heroes of Wordsworth —were all inspired by higher and nobler 
ideals of life, and they proved to be beacon lights of hope for 
erring humanity. Referring to this point Wordsworth wrote to 
Lady Beaumont, " There is scarcely one of my poems which does 
not aim to direct the attention to some moral sentiments or to 
•A.C Rickfttt: A History of English Literature. 



some general principle or law of thought/’ 

Wordsworth treated his rustic characters with utmost sym¬ 
pathy and dignity. He could never think of satirising them for their 
feeble foibles or pick holes in their seemingly affected morality. 
He was all out for elevating and ennoblising them, and that is why 
his presentation of rustic characters is marked with a genuine note 
of sympathy and admiration. “He draws our attention to the 
pathetic figure of the aged Cumberland beggar and enlists our 
sympathy for the old leach gatherer; placing each of these simple 
figures in a noble background of landscape and cloudscape until 
they are dignified by the spacious beauty of the earth.” He was 
the first English poet “who threw around the lives of ordinary men 
the glory and sweetness of a song. He was the first who poured 
around the dalesmen’s cottages and the wandering life of the 
pedlar, and the unheard struggles of the country and the . moun¬ 
tain folk, the consecration and the poet’s dream. He was the first 
who isolated after life in tender and homely narrative, and made us 
feel that God was with the simple men and women; that in their 
lives were profound lessons; that the same equal heart beat in the 
palace and the hamlet hidden in the hills; that all men were 
brothers in the charities which sooth and bless, in the feelings 
which nature awakens in their hearts; that a spirit of independence 
and stern liberty is the birth right and the passion of the poorest 
shepherd as well as of the patriots who fill the pages of history.”* 
Through his rustic characters. Individuals though they may 
appear , Wordsworth portrayed the qualities that were commonly 
to be shared by all human beings. He made his rustic characters 
the mouthpiece of humanity. They stood for certain types rather 
than for narrow individual qualities of heart and head owned by 
them. This point has been beautifully stated by Compton-Rickett 
in the following words—“Just as in Nature he (Wordsworth) is 
always eager to pass from the concrete to the abstract, so in deal¬ 
ing with humanity he is less concerned with individuals than with 
certain qualities common to mankind .” Wordsworth did not dwell 
“on accidents of temperament and disposition that go to different¬ 
iate men and women from each other, but on those primal qualities 
of humanity where Man and Nature touch and blend/* He clearly 

• S. A. Brooke 3 Naturalism in English Poetry. 
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touched this aspect of his treatment of human character when 
he stated in the Prelude — 

My theme {is) 

No other , than the every heart of Man. 

In Michael he tells us how he was led on to think— 

On man the heart of man humble Life . 

and how he loved man as man and 

To the mean and the obscure 

And all the homely in their holy words 

Transferred a courtesy, which had no air of condescension . 

Wordsworth concentrated his attention onlv on the good 
aspects of human life . He did not emphasise the evil aspects of life. 
‘‘Wordsworth admits the presence of evil in the world** says Oliver 
Elton, "but is unwilling to admit it as a principle in things because 
he is a pantheist, to whom all tilings are portions of the divine.”* 
In his most representative poem Michael he stressed the filial piety 
and affection of the old shepherd for his son Luke, but he left 
unadorned the tale of the evil ways on which Luke had fallen 
at the end. 

Wordsworth paid no heed to the tumultuous and fiery 
aspects of human life. As his own life was marked with a note of 
tranquillity, placidity and peace, so he supplied in the presentation 
of human life, the peace and tranquillity that swayed his mind. 
In Heart Leap Well the poet stated— 

The heart moving accident is not my trade. 

To freeze the blood, I have no ready art ; 

and the same note he struck in Peter Bell: 

The drag on*s wings , the magic ring, 

I shall not cover for my dower. 

In his classical poem Laodamia, he concentrated not on the 
tumult and turbulence of passion but on the control that a good 
wife ought to exercise on her emotional exuberance. The message 
in Laodamia is 

t Oliver Elton: Survey of English Literature. 
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Control rebellious passions, for the God’s approve. 

The depth and not the tumult of the soul 

Wordsworth believed that human life was worth living in 
spite of the sorrows and the sufferings that may come to assail it 
from time to time. Suffering was, in fact, a means to an ethical 
end. “The still sad music of humanity*’ is neither harsh nor 
grating, and has ample power to chasten and subdue.** Man can 
lift above the suffering by calling to his help the strength of his 
moral life and the resources of divine Providence. 

Wordsworth emphasised that all human beings were 
entitled to live and lead a good life. He was opposed to the theory 
that promoted the extermination of the weak. Survival of the 
fittest was not the principle of Wordsworth’s life. He was a devout 
believer in equal rights for the weak and the strong, the healthy 
and the crippled human beings. The Cumberland Beggar brought 
home to Wordsworth’s mind that the meanest individual was not 
useless. He said— 

*Tls Nature’s law 

That none the meanest of created things. 

Of forms created the most vile and brute. 

The dullest or more noxious, should exist 
Divorced from good—a spirit and pulse of good; 

A life and soul, to every mode of being 
Inseparably linked. 

Wordsworth’s ideal of human life is set forth by him in his 
Ode to Duty and Character of a Happy Warrior. In these two 
poems he placed noble ideals of good moral life for the imitation 
and cultivation of human beings. To him a life of goodness lay in 
performing one’s duty in the spirit of devotion and love. If one 
followed the path of duty he was bound to get happiness and joy 
in his life— 

Serene will be our days and bright. 

And happy will our nature be. 

When love is an unerring light, 

And joy its own security. 

Wordsworth’s Treatment of Child Life:—Blake and 

-Pordavortb were the two great poets of child life during the 
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age of Romanticism, and both of them focussed theic attention 
not on the seemingly innocent, external appearance of the child, 
but on some mystical and philosophical strains in his carefree 
existence. Wordsworth was himself an extra-ordinary child endo¬ 
wed with sensibilities and feelings above the common run of child¬ 
ren. Naturally he gave an idealised picture of child life in the 
‘Prelude* and the famous ode on the ‘Intimations of Immortality 
Recollected from Childhood*. The study of the ‘Prelude* reveals 
the interests of Wordsworth as a child and shows that the preoc¬ 
cupation of a child in his non-age is to move about seeking for 
joy wherever he can find it. According to the poet it is in the 
period of childhood that we find a ‘splendour in the grass, a glory 
in the flower.* The remembrances of the days of childhood can 
provide solace and consolation at a later stage in human life. 
The memories of child life ought to be recollected, and the poet 
gives reasons for cherishing these recollections— 

There are in our existence spots of time 

Which with distinct pre-eminence retain 

A renovating virtue , whence our mind 

Are nourished and invisibly required. ^Prelude, Book XII). 

The poet truthfully records the impressions of childhood 
when he says— 

In November days 

When vapours , rolling down the valleys made 

A lonely scene more lonesome. 

Beneath the gloomy hills I homeward went 

In solitude. 

There are many poems of Wordsworth which reveal the 
glory of childhood and the ‘visionary powers of those happy days 
gone by.* The ‘Cuckoo* is a nice poem and is loved by the poet 
because it enables him to establish a link with his childhood. 
The poet listens to the song of the cuckoo— 

Till I do beget 

That golden time again. 

The poet describes . the happy life of young boys all lost 
in joy. Here is a njee picture— . 
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Beneath a rock upon the grass 
Two boys are sitting in the sun. 

Boys that have had no work to do 
Or work that now is done . 

To the poet a child o£ six is a happy vision and he descri¬ 
bes his joy in having a look at his pigmy figure— 

O blessed vision l happy child l 
That art so exquisitely wild t 
l think of thee with many fears 
For what may be thy lot in future years. 

From the child the poet learns more than he could teach 
the child— 

O dearest, dearest boy 1 my heart 
For better lore would seldom yearn. 

Could / but teach the hundredth part 
Of what from thee l learn. 

Wordsworth's philosophic attitude towards child life is 
best presented in the 'Immortality Ode'. Here he does not present 
the child as 

mewling and puking in the nurse*s arm 
but as a 

Mighty prophet, seer blest 

On whom those truths do rest 

Which we are toiling all our lives to find. 

The poet finds the child nearer to heaven possessing the 
knowledge of his pre-natal existence— 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home : 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy. 

He has direct access to that divine light which is hidden 
from our view 

Thou Eye among the blind 

That, deaf and silent , readest the eternal deep 

Haunted for ever by the eternal mind • 
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Such is the idealised picture of child life presented by the 
poet in the Ode to the Intimations of Immortality Recollected from 
Childhood. 

Wordsworth’s treatment of child life in its mystical and 
philosophical aspect has been the subject of much dispute and 
controversy. It is said that in calling the child as ‘Mighty prophet* 
and ‘seer blest* Wordsworth was heightening the tone of child life 
without any justification. The criticism is sound. The poet has idea* 
Used the picture of child life from his own experience as a child. 
But the Ode is undoubtedly a glorious tribute to the child, and 
ranks very high among child-poems in English literature. “The 
mystic conception of man is seen mote clearly in Intimations of 
immortality, which Emerson calls‘the high-water mark of poetry 
in the nineteenth century * In this last splendid Ode Wordsworth 
adds to his spiritual interpretation of nature and man the 
alluring doctrine of pre-existence, which has appealed so power¬ 
fully to Hindu and Greek in turn, and which makes of human 
life a continuous, immortal thing, without end or beginning. ** 


Q. 58 Write an essay on Wordsworth as a Mystic poet. 

A ns. Mysticism is “a temper rather than a doctrine, an 
atmosphere rather than a system of philosophy.*** The fundamen¬ 
tal basis of mysticism is grounded in the belief of the mystic that 
there is an essential unity, oneness or likeness in all the objects 
of nature and human nature created by the Almighty God. The 
divine spirit or spark permeates through all the objects of creation 
and unites them in an indissoluble bond of spiritual affinity. The 
mystic sees “one undivided changeless life in all lives, and sees 
the one Inseparable in the separate, f He believes confidently that 
“all things in the visible world are but forms and manifestations 
of the one divine life, and that these phenomena are changing 
and temporary; while the soul that informs them is eternal.** The 
mystic believes that human beings can have a vision of the Divine 
Being not though their physical perception, but by the inner eyes 
of the soul that alone can have the privilege of the beautiful vision. 
Intellect cannot apprehend the supreme reality, for its scope is 

• Ppurgeon F. A—Mysticism in English Poetry, 
f The tfhagwata Gita. 
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limited to the apprehension of material and external objects of 
creation. True perception of the divine reality is possible by 
developing and cultivating the soul-force in human life. The 
mystic lays emphasis on the cultivation of the soul through 
meditation and solitary contemplation of the essential reality 
lying at the heart and root of creation. The mystic keeps away 
the meddling intellect from his faith that at the bottom of things 
there is a divine life linking all objects of creation into a harmo¬ 
nious bond of love and sympathy. He has intuitions and intuitive 
experience of this spiritual unity and its realisation often throws 
him into a trance. The ‘transcendental feeling* of ecstasy and 
‘cosmic consciousness* comes to the mystic at intervals, and in 
such moments he becomes ‘a living soul*, forgetting all about his 
external existence. To the mystic, his experiences of divine life 
become the supreme reality and he refuses to share experien¬ 
ces with any one else nor is there any urge in him to discuss and 
argue about them with rationalists believing in nothing else except 
the supremacy of reason and argument. The faith of the mystic 
in divine life is the sheet anchor of his earthly existence and it is 
by this faith that he seeks to overstep the bounds of earthly limita¬ 
tions and become one day united with the divine soul. 

► Mysticism in Wordsworth’s Poetry:—Wordsworth was a 
mystic at heart sharing all the qualities of mysticism enumerated 
in the foregoing paragraph. Wordsworth was the supreme mystic 
poet of his age, and mysticism was his great claim to be recognised 
as a poet of eminence and fame. 

Wordsworth was not simply satisfied with the presentation 
of the lovely and peaceful aspects of nature. He did not like to 
end purely as a graphic portrayer of the beautiful sights and scenes 
of nature. He aimed at achieving something higher and leave behind 
a record of his mystical experiences in nature and human life in 
his poetry. Thus his poetry is not simply a joyous record of happy 
objects of nature viewed by him in moments of ecstasy and joy f 
but also & full experience of his mystical experience. 

Wordsworth believed that God and His divine Spirit per- 
Vaded the entire universe—both animate and inanimate. ‘It is in 
the thought of God that the Universe exists, and its life in God*s 
thought.* The one divine spirit that permeated through nature and 
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man bound them together in the spirit of harmony and joy. Life 
in every Sower, bud, insect, and the mossy stone in the hill side 
was a part of the Divine Life. The faith of divine spirit present 
both in Nature and man is expressed mystically by Wordsworth in 
Tin tern Abbey where he says— 

And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the jay 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused , 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting sun . 

And the round ocean , and the living air, 

And the blue sky , and the mind of man . 

“To discover behind the diverse forms and phenomena of 
nature the one Inseparable and changeless** says Raleigh, “was 
the mystic note in Wordsworth, and he expressed it in his poetry — 

Wisdom and Spirit of the Universe ; 

The soul that are the eternitv of thought , 

And givest to forms and images a breath 
And everlasting motion. 

It was because of the presence of one spirit permeating 
through all the objects of nature and human life that there could 
be communion between Man and Nature. After all they were 
bound together by ties of divine love, and as such between human 
life and life of nature there could be a healthy understanding and 
mutual dependence. “Between the spirit in Nature and the mind of 
man there is a pre-arranged harmony (according to Wordsworth)** 
says Stopford Brooke, “and it is this harmony that enables nature 
to. communicate its own thoughts to man and to reflect upon them 
until an union between them was established.** It was because of 
this harmony between man and nature that Nature could teach 
and educate human beings. It was on the strength of this mystic 
faith of the union between the life of nature and human beings 
that Wordsworth could write— 

One impulse from a vernal wood 
Mdy teach you more of man 
Of moral evil and of good 
' Than all the sages can . 
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It remained the lasting faith of Wordsworth that “an 
unbroken chain binds all things in the outward world, and! that 
the spirit of man can commune with God through nature." 

There is another aspect of Wordsworth’s mysticism. Like 
a true mystic he gave a life to all the objects of nature and made 
inter-communication between them possible. He witnessed the 
presence of sentient life in nature. He had a belief that each object 
of nature had a life of its own, and this belief of the poet found 
expression in the following lines— 

it is my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 

& 

The budding nvlgs spread out their fan 

To catch the breezy air , 

/ must think , do all 1 can , 

That there was pleasure there . 

This aspect of Wordsworth’s mysticism has been very 
beautifully presented by Stopford Brooke, in the following words- 
“The world according to Worthsworth was a world of loving and 
active friendship. Every flower and cloud, every stream and hill, 
the stars and the birds that lived among them, *had each their 
own Mfe* and rejoiced in communicating all they had of character 
and love to one another." 

Another aspect of Wordsworth’s mysticism lies in his 
emphasis on the unity of the spirit of man with the Divine Spirit. 
He believed that the spirit in man was a part and parcel of the 
divine spirit, and that the salvation of the human spirit could be 
effected, if, to quote Prof. Burkley, “Man recognises that his very 
self, his will is identical, in essence, with every creature--even the 
oppressed, humblest and the downtrodden. When he has done so, 
and is in love and sympathy with Nature, the veil of Maya, be¬ 
comes transparent and he gets nearer his Maker and ultimately 
becomes His part." 

As a mystic, Wordsworth honoured even the simplest and 
the most ordinary objects of nature and human life. For him 
nothing was mean or low, for everything that was present in the 
universe was touched by divine life. For him there was nothing 
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petty ox trivial. “The commonest thing of nature shares in this 
universal life as much as the grandest phenomenon of nature; the 
meanest flower becomes as important as the setting sun. The 
daisy and the cuckoo, the flower and the grass we tread under- 
foot, the humblest worm—they all have a place in the scheme 
of the universe; in fact Wordsworth looks at the commonest 
things in the light of eternity. The lives of the shepherd and 
dalesman and the beggar acquire in his eyes ail eternal 
significance. The commonest things in nature and human 
are thus not common and trivial—they are symbols of Eternity.” 

Mysticism became an integral part of Wordsworth's life 
and it continued to And an echo in his poetry. He bad mystic 
visions all his life. In his youth he was attracted by the wandering 
voice of the cuckoo, and often fell into a kind of trance from which 
he emerged lost in mystical rapture. In such moments the material 
world seemed to fall away and the poet felt— 

The gross and visible frame of things 
Relinquishes its hold upon the sense , 

Yea, almost on the mind itself and seems 
All unsubstantialised. 

These are the different aspects of Wordsworth as a mystic 
poet. Caroline F. E. Spurgeon has very beautifully summed up 
the entire position of Wordsworth as a mystic poet in the following 
words:— 

“Wordsworth was not only a poet, he was also a seer and a 
mystic and a practical psychologist with an amazingly subtle mind 
and an unusual capacity for feeling. It was not the beauty of 
Nature which brought him joy and peace, but the life in Nature. 
He himself had caught a vision of that life. He knew it and felt 
it, and it transformed the whole of the existence for him. He belie¬ 
ved that every man could attain this vision which he so fully 
possessed and his whole life's work took a form of minute and 
careful analysis of the process of feeling in his own Nature.” 

All his life Wordsworth believed that beneath the form and 
shape of external nature, there was a soul, a living principle 
colouring all things and communicating itself to him— 
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In all things , in all natures , in the stars 
This active principle abides , from link to link 
ft circulates the soul of all the worlds. 


Q. 59. Critically examine Wordsworth’s Theory of Poetic Diction, 
How far is it correct to say that “There neither is nor can 
be any essential distinction between the language of prose 
and metrical composition 7” 

Ans. Every genius is a rebel and so was William Wordsworth. 
He protested against the traditions and usages set up by 
the poets of the pseudo-classical school during the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. In 1798 he came forward with a new theory of man, a new 
theory of nature, and a new theory of poetry. He put forward his 
theory of poetic diction in the ‘Preface to the Lyrical Ballads’, 
and his views about the language that was to be employed in poet¬ 
ry raised a storm of protest against him even by such a close asso¬ 
ciate as Coleridge. In fact, Wordsworth in expounding his theory 
of poetic diction did nothing wrong. He simply emphasised 
the use of a simpler language well within the reach of cottagers 
and shepherds about whom he was composing his poems. Poetry 
was now coming out of the narrow groves of town life and wa9 
embracing the life of nature and humanity in its simplest and most 
unsophisticated forms. Wordsworth righty felt that for the new 
poetry of the new age, a new language was needed, and what he 
earnestly felt, he expressed in the ‘Preface to the Lyrical Ballads.’ 
His entire effort in renovating the language of poetry was guided 
by the feeling that, “all conventions of pedantry must be discarded 
in order to evolve the true poetic style, which should not only be 
simple and unaffected but should possess the power and truth of 
feeling.” With these ideas in his mind Wordsworth formulated 
his theory of poetic diction in his ‘Preface to the Lyrical 
Ballads.' 

In the first edition he stated that the poems in the book 
wtere “an experiment to ascertain how far the language of conver¬ 
sation in the middle and lower classes is adapted to the purposes 
poetic pleasure.* In the second ‘Preface* to the ‘Lyrical Ballads' 
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.the poet enunciated his theory of poetic diction in a more compre¬ 
hensive and categorical form. He stated, “The principal object 
proposed in these poems was to choose incidents and situations 
from, common life, and to relate or describe them throughout, 
as far as this was possible “in a selection of language really used 
by men*', and, at the same time, “to throw over them a 
certain colouring of the imagination,*’ whereby ordinary things 
should be presented to the mind in an unusual aspect; and further 
and above all to make these incidents and situations interesting hy 
tracing in them, truly though not ostentatiously, the primary laws 
of our nature, chiefly, as far as regarding the manner in which we 
associate ideas in a state of excitement. The language, too, of these 
men has been adopted because such men honourly communicate with 
the best objects from which the best part of language is originally 
derived." In addition to the comprehensive statement Words¬ 
worth proceeded to a wider generalisation stating that, “It may 
be safely affirmed that there neither is nor can be, any “essential" 
difference between the language of prose and metrical composition. 
He also endorsed his first statement that “the real language of men" 
was the right material. It was to be purified from provincialism, 
and from all “rational causes of disgust and dislike;" it was to he 
“selected"; it was to be “the real language of men in a state of 
vivid sensation." 

When we examine Wordsworth’s statement regarding poetic 
diction, the following facts clearly catch our attention—(i) the 
language of poetry should be the language “really used by men," 
but it should be a “selection" of such language. All the words used 
by the people cannot be employed in poetry. Only selected and 
chosen words which are used in common parlance can serve the 
purpose of poetry, (ii) It should be the language of men in a 
state of vivid sensation. It means that language used by people in 
a state of animation can form the language of poetry. It should 
have a certain colouring of imagination. The poet should give 
the colour of his imagination to the language employed by him in 
poetic composition, (iv) There is no “essential" difference between 
the words used in prose and in metrical composition. Words of 
prose and poetry are not clearly demarcated, so that words which 
can be used in prose can find place in poetry and vice-versa. 
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"What Wordsworth means is that the words in conversation, 
If they arc properly selected, would provide the rough frame work 
of the language of poetry, only the latter is heightened by feeling 
and. emotion.” Thiough the power of imagination, the poet can 
•elect words fit for poetic composition. Whep the poet is truly 
inspired, his imagination will enable him to select from the 
"language really used by men” the real and true style of poetry. 

The r e arc the four basic principles of Wordsworth's theory 
pf poetic diction. Wordsworth followed the main tenets of his 
•theory in some of his poems, but it became pretty difficult for 
him to stick strictly to his theory when he came to the composition 
. of such splendid poems as Tintern Abbey , Ode cn the Intimations 
of Immortality Recollected from Childhood , Laodamia , Ode to 
Duty etc. Where Wordswonh closely adhered to his theory, he 
introduced simplicity, ease and something of banality. Whereas 
in those poems of magnificence and dignity where he left the 
theory to its fate, he could certainly scale heights of poetic gran¬ 
deur and sublimity which could not have been possible if he had 
tenaciously clung to his theory that there is no essential difference 
in the language of prose apd' poetry. It is with reference to this 
point that Raleigh has made the significant remark, "It has been 
argued, that when he writes, he breaks his own rules, and when he 
writes ill, it has been implied, he keeps them. But the fact is he 
hardly ever observes his own rules, and the poems in which he 
most nearly observes them arc often among his best.” 

The elements of simplicity and case that wc come across in 
his poetry arc principally due to his adoption of a language well 
within the reach of common people.. The following lines reveal 
his use of ordinary words leading to simplicity— 

The cattle'are grazing 
Their heads never raising 
.. . They are forty feeding like one. 

The following stahza from The Thorn is moving in its 
simplicity, and the virtue that underlies it is due to its simple 
diction — 5 ’ ‘ , 

At atl ftrhes of the day and night " • 1 

This wretched woman thither' goes, : ’i v '' '• 
Arid she is'knbivri to every star - " 1 1; '"" ~ ;s £,, ‘ > 
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And every wind that blows; ■ - 

And when the whirl wind's on the hill. 

Or frosty air is keen and still. 

And to herself she cries. 

Oh misery / Oh misery 
Oh woe is me 1 Oh misery ! 

But often his simplicity bordered on the line of ugliness and 
banality when he carried his theory to its farthest stretching point 
as in the following lines from Simon Lee — 

Few months of life has he in store. 

As he to you will tell. 

For still, the more he works, the more 
His poor old ankles swell 
My gentle reader, l perceive 
How, patiently you have waited. 

And V m afraid that you expect 
Some tale will be related. 

Sometimes the use of simple poetic diction brought the 
charge of “low and maudline imbecility** particularly when 
Wordsworth wrote stanzas in the Idiot Boy. The following lines 
appear silly and imbecile— 

And Betty's most especial charge 
Was Johnny l Johnny / mind that you 
Come home again, nor stop at all, 

Come home again , whal'er befall 
My Johnny, do, I pray you do. 

But Wordsworth realising that some critics and readers 
mght find his poems dull and ridiculous because of his employ* 
ment of the new poetic diction made the apologetic confession, 
“In some instances, feelings, even of the ludicrous may have been 
given to my readers by expressions which appeared to me tender 
and pathetic." 

It is not that Wordsworth always adhered to his theory of 
writing in a language within the comprehension of those who used 
simple prose. In some poems as in Tint&n Abbey, Laodamia and 
Immortality Ode, his diction became chaste, poetic, sublime and 
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dignifcd. One could not say after reading the following lines 
from Tintern Abbey that Wordsworth had propounded a theory of 
poetic diction insisting that there is no essential difference bet¬ 
ween the language of prose and poetry. Read the lines carefully to 
notice the dignity, sublimity and philosophic intensity of the 
poet’s diction— 

That serene and blessed mood 
In which the affections gently lead us on. 

Until the breath of this corporeal frame t 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended , we are laid asleep 
fn body , and became a living soul; 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy 
We see into the life of things . 

Or 

The lines from the Immortality Ode : 

Thou little Child, yet glorious in the might 
Of heaven born freedom on thy being's height , 

Why with such earnest pains dost though provoke, 

The years to bring the inevitable yoke , 

Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife ? 

Full soon thy soul shall have her earthly freight 
And custom lie upon thee with a weight , 

Heavy as frosty and deep almost as life. 

Criticism of Wordsworth's theory and its final appraisal— 
Wordsworth’s theory of poetic diction was disapproved by 
Coleridge, and in the pages of Blographia Liter aria he found nume¬ 
rous defects in Wordsworth’s theory of poetic diction. Coleridge 
stated that language purged from Local and class peculiarities was 
not different from any other language. Further the use of metre in 
poetry necessitated the use of a language different from the ordi¬ 
nary language of poetry. Still more, the heightened and emotio¬ 
nally worked up state of the poet in poems of philosophic import 
as the Ode on the Intimations of Immortality Recollected from Child- 
hood certainly needed ft language coloured by emotional fervour and 
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vigorous imagination. For the expression of deep emotions and 
sublime thoughts such as in Tiniern Abbey , a language of prose 
was most unsuited. Only the language that Wordsworth has 
used in the poems is the fitting vesture for thoughts of a nature 
embodied in Tintern Abbey. Hence Wordsworth was mistaken in 
making a sweeping generalisation for all types of poetic thoughts 
tp be rendered in the language of common speech. “Wordsworth's 
chief error was to extend his theories to include all poetry. 
No theory, however subtly argued and cogently phrased, 
can be comprehensive enough to hold good for poetry in 
general. Again Wordsworth's deductions from the limited scope 
of his doctrioes were rather extravagant." Herbert Read makes 
a- similar observation when he says, “It is equally true that there 
are as many poems which contradict the theory as an all inclusive 
generalisation. The mistake is to imagine that any theory of 
poetry, which descends to accidentals of diction and metre can be 
universal in its scope.” 

Whatever may be the shortcomings of Wordsworth’s theory 
of poetic diction, it cannot be denied that he rendered 
remarkable service to poetry by effectively putting an end to the 
use of “false poetic diction, the worst of all the diseases 
which have afflicted English poetry.” To address the sun as 
‘rosy Phoebus' and to call fish the ‘finny prey' was really unpoetic. 
Wordsworth at least relieved poetry of an artificial and un¬ 
natural diction through which it had lived its unnatural life of 
hot-houscs for over a hundred years. Wordsworth might be 
wrong on particular points, but he certainly did much to bring 
the language of poetry to its natural beauty and simplicity. He 
broke down a vicious tradition and re-asserted the claims of sim¬ 
plicity and truth. “It cannot be denied” says Wyatt, “that he 
(Wordsworth) did poetry a valuable service; he took stock of the 
language of poetry, cleared out a lot of old rubbish which had 
long ceased to have any but a conventional poetic value, and made 
available for poetic use many words that had long been falsely 
regarded as unpoetic.” 
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Q. 60. Critically examine Wordsworth's Theory of Poetry. 

A i s. In the preface to the second edition of the ‘Lyrical 
Ballads' (18C0) Wordsworth set out his theory of poetry. We find 
a sustained exposition of Wordsworth's general theory of poetry 
as well as his opinions about (a) the subject (b) the style of poetry 
in the pages of the Preface. The entire poetic theory of 
Wordsworth centres round the examination of the origin, nature, 
and purpose of poetry, together with a probe into the subject 
matter and style of poetry. 

(I) Wordsworth begins by saying that, “all good poetry 
is the spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings”, and goes on 
to say, “though this be true, poems to which any value can be atta¬ 
ched were never produced on any variety of subjects but by a. 
man who, being possessed of more than usual organic sensibility, 
has also ‘thought long and deeply.' *' 

An examination of the above two statements brings out 
certain points for our consideration. First, poetry is spontaneous, 
and it cannot be made to order. Poetry cannot be composed under 
duress nor can the poet be forced to write at the spur of an 
opportune moment. Poetry is a matter of feeling and mood. 
When the poetic mood is on the poet, he sings out songs of rap¬ 
ture or sorrow spontaneously from the core of his heart. In a 
poetic mood poetry flows out naturally from the pott's healr. His 
language of discourse in such moments becomes the language of 
poetical inspiration. In short, Wordsworth emphasises the basic 
fact of poetic creation when he states that poetry is the “spontane¬ 
ous overflow of powerful feelings.” “The clear springs of poetry 
must flow freely and spontaneously—it cannot be made to flow 
through artificially laid pipes.” From this observation follows the 
next, that poetry is essentially a matter of “expressing powerful 
feelings” felt in the heart and not generated in the. mind. Poetry 
takes its birth in the springs of the heart and not in the cold 
store of the intellect. “Poetry is connected with feeling. All of 
us feel but the poet feels intensely, and deeply than most people, 
and that is why he is able to express his feelings more touchingly 
in a poetic language than most people can do. The poet's heart 
leaps up when he beholds a rainbow, a red rose, a white dove, and 
a puce lily. He is stirred to emotion at the sight of beautiful 
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things and the heightened emotional state .of the poet finds 
expression through his verses. Thus according to Wordsworth 
deep emotion is the fundamental condition of poetry. Without 
emotion and powerful feelings poetry cannot be written. The 
third conclusion that follows from Wordsworth’s later observation 
is that “sensibility alone is not sufficient to ensure good poetry; 
it must : be directed by a calm mind.** Wordsworth arrives at 
the conclusion, “Poetry is produced by a man, who being 
possessed of more than organic sensibility, had also thought long 
and (deeply.** 

(2) From the statement, “.had also thought long 

and deeply,** rises the second contention of Wordsworth that 
“poetry takes its origin from emotion recollected in tranquillity,” 
Wordsworth explains the role of calm thinking: and deliberate 
contemplation in the composition of poetry later on in the Preface 
when he says, “The emotion is contemplated till, by a species 
of reaction, the tranquillity gradually disappears, and an emotion 
kindred to that which was before the subject of contemplation, 
is gradually produced, and does itself actually exist in the mind. 
In this mood successful composition generally begins, and -in ft 
mood similar to this it is carried on.’? The process of poetic 
composition is not an easy one. As expressed in the above 
statement, poetic composition has to pass through four stages : 
recollection, contemplation, recrudescence and composition. All 
that Wordsworth seeks to emphasise in the theory that ‘poetry is 
emotion recollected in tranquillity* is to quote the words of 
Herbert Read,“that good poetry is never an immediate reaction 
to the provoking cause; that our sensations must be allowed 
time to sink back into the common fund of our 'experience, there 
ro find their level and due proportion. That level is found for 
them by the mind in the act of contemplation, and then in - the 
process of contemplation the sensations revive, and out 'Of the 
union of contemplating mind and the receiving' sensibility; 'rises 
that unique mood of expression which ws call poetry.” • • » 

• Wordsworth actually followed the above ^roces^ of' poetic 
composition!. He allowed the emotions to^'sihlc ahdrevived 
them at a later stage in a state Of tranquillity; and composed his 
finest works in that recollected state of tranquillity. The Prelude , 
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The Daffodils , Timern Abbey , Resolution and Independence , Solitary 
Reaper etc. were composed according to emotions recollected in 
tranquillity. “He indulged his memory with long periods o£ 
reverie, set it to travel to and fro among the past experiences of 
his life, and loved solitude and indolence chiefly because during 
the lulls of social intercourse and intelleccual labour lost impress¬ 
ions were recaptured. He loved to sit in the “long barren silence'* 
contemplating the submerged feelings and images in his mind, 
taking hold of them when they rose to the surface. His own 
function, as it seemed to him, was simply that of a still and 
patient chronicler” :— 

Nor it is / who play the part , 

But a shy spirit in my heart , 

Thai comes and goes . will sometimes leap , 

From hiding places ten years deep ; 

Or haunts me with familar face\ 

Returning, like a host unlaid , 

Until the debt / owe be paid. 

Wordsworth could follow his theory of poetic composition, 
but to say that all poetry is written in a state of calm and tranquil 
recollection is not true. If that is accepted, the scope of lyric poetry 
will he Very much limited, and poetry will not be written at the 
white best of emotional excitement. Hence to compose poetry in 
the style referred to by Wordsworth one needs a fine memory that 
can faithfully recollect the past and a contemplative mind fit to 
cogitate and recreate what had been experienced at an early stage. 
Wordsworth could succeed in his aim for he had been eodowed by 
nature with a prodigious memory and a contemplative mind. “For 
Wordsworth,” to quote Mair, “life was a series of impressions, 
and the poet's duty was to recapture those impressions, to isolate 
them and brood over them , till gradually, as a result of his contem-. 
plation, emotion stirred again and emotion akin to the authentic 
thrill that had excited him, when the impression was first bote in 
experience.” For other poets like Shelley the method of Words¬ 
worth could not be applied. It was applicable to him alone. He 
alone had the gift of visualising the past with a wonderful vividness 
and gloat over them with the fancy of a poet— 

For oft, when on my couch I lie , 
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In vacant or in pensive mood , 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude . 

(3) Wordsworth, next, takes up the framework of the poet 
and the end of poetry. According to Wordsworth, to be a poet is a 
rare privilege and a poet has a noble mission, to carry out in his 
life. A poet is not an ordinary man speaking to man; a man, 
it is true, endowed with more lively sensibility, more enthusiasm 
and tenderness, who has a greater knowledge of human nature and 
a more comprehensive soul than are supposed to be common among 
mankind.'* Elucidating Wordsworth's observations about a poet, 
J. C. Smith remarks in his book A Study of Wordsworth : “The 
poet then is a man endowed with a ‘mere than usual* capacity to 
perceive and feel, and to revive his perceptions and feelings in the 
presence of their objects. To be a great poet, let us add, he must 
have thought long and deeply. In all this he differs from his fellow 
men only in degree : all men are able to perceive, feel and think 
in some measure, and many are able even to imagine : 

Oh / many are the poets that are sown 
By Nature : men endowed with highest gifts; 

The vision and the faculty divine : 

Yet wanting the accomplishment of verse . 

It is this last gift, the accomplishment of verse, that dis¬ 
tinguishes the articulate poet from other natures, even from other 
poetic natures. The poet can communicate his experiences, and 
communicate them In such a way as to give pleasure.** 

Having pointed out the nature of the ‘poet* Wordsworth 
directs his attention to the end and function of poetry. Poetry is 
not a mere diversion, nor a dish for epicurean taste. “Poetry” 
according to Wordsworth, “is the breath and finer spirit of all 
knowledge, the impassioned expression that is in the countenance 
of all science. ” Poetry seeks to ennoble and edify. It is like the 
morning star which throws its radiance through the gloom and 
darkness of life. The poet is a teacher and through the medium 
of poetry he imparts moral lessons for the betterment of human 
lifeil Poetry is the instrument for the propagation of moral 
thoughts. Wofdstirorth’s poetry does not simply delight ns, but it 
alio teaches ns deep moral lessons and brings home to ns deep 
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philosophic truths about life and religion. Wordsworth believes 
that *'a poetry of revolt against moral ideas is a poetry of revolt 
against life; a poetry of indifference towards moral ideas is a 
poetry of revolt against life ; a poetry of indifference towards 
moral ideas is a poetry of indifference towards life.” 

(4) “Apart from these general views on the poet and his 
art, Wordsworthian dogma can be divided into two portions 
concerning (a) the subject and (b) the style of poetry. 

(a) Regarding subject, Wordsworth declares his prefrence 
for “incidents and situations from common life.” To obtain such 
situations, “humble and rustic life was generally chosen, because 
in that condition the essential passions of the heart find a better 
soil in which they can attain their maturity.” Over these incidents 
Word worth proposes to throw “ A certain colouring of the 
imagination whereby ordinary things should be presented to the 
mind in an unusual aspect.” 

(b) Wordsworth’s views on poetical style are the most 
revolutionary of all the ideas in his Preface. Discarding the 
*« gaudin ess and inane phraseology of many modern writers,” he 
insists that his poems contain little poetic diction, and are written 
in “a selection of the real language of men in a state of vivid 
sensation.” His views on poetic diction can be summed up in 
the* *. words : “there neither is nor can be any essential difference 
between the language of prose and metrical composition.” 


Q. 61. Write an essay on William Wordsworth as a 
Romantic Poet. 

OR 

Estimate the importance of Wordsworth’s contribution to the 
Romantic Movement. 

Ans. William Wordsworth was one of the greatest protago¬ 
nists of the romantic movement called the *Renaissance of wonder.* 
Coleridge and Wordsworth were the two great pioneer leaders who 
made the transition from classicism to romanticism in poetry 
during the nineteenth century. Both these poets divided their role 
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at poets developing in their poetry separate trends of romanticism. 
The two poets set themselves to two opposite tasks of romanti¬ 
cism. Wordsworth took upon himself to make natural things 
look supernatural, by adding to them the light that never was on 
sea or land. Coleridge was to take the supernatural things and 
bring them down to the leyel of the natural. Wordsworth was 
required to give charms of novelty to things of every day, and to 
excite a feeling analogous to the super-natural, by awakening the 
mind’s attention from the lethargy of custom, and directing it to 
the loveliness and the wonders of the world before us. Coleridge, 
on the other hand, had to make supernatural things look natural 
in the light of his treatment. 

Thus it was Wordsworth’s task to throw the colour of 
imagination upon the common things of life and nature so as to 
make them appear to be like supernatural things. He sought to 
create things of commonplace importance. The common flower, 
the ordinary shepherd, the singing cuckoo were presented by 
Wordsworth in an uncommon light by the power of his imagina¬ 
tion. The very common objects seemed to be completely trans¬ 
figured and transmuted when they appeared in his poetry. That 
was the great role of Wordsworth as a Romantic poet. To him— 

The earth and every common sight 
To me did seem 
Apparalled in celestial light , 

The glory and freshness of a dream . 

He added a sense of strangeness to the ordinary beauties of 
life and made ordinary things appear to be extra-ordinary. It is in 
this sense that Wordsworth is a Romantic poet. 

Wordsworth introduced the cult of writing with freedom 
without any subordination to d ogmas, rules and regulations given 
by critics of the 18th century. The poetry of classicism was written 
under the inspiration of dogmas and rules. It was Wordsworth's 
role as a romantic poet to throw away rules and regula¬ 
tions for the composition of poetry and be a poet in his own 
independent right, expressing what be actually felt in his heart. 

Wordsworth took up new subjects for poetry keeping away 
the traditional disrespect of the classical poets for nature and the 
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common man in the street. Wordsworth's adoration of nature and 
common simple life were things of romantic character. The poet 
elevated nature to the dignity of adoration and gave a colour of 
romance and glory to the simple annals of country-men living in 
huts and cottages in the midst of nature’s beautiful surroundings, 
Wordsworth’s theory of nature and human life was a complete 
departure from the poetry of Pope and his followers and he 
introduced a note of true romanticism in the poetry of the 
nineteenth century. 

Wordsworth’s mysticism was something new which poets of 
the classical school had never experienced. The poet viewed the 
spirit of God pervading the entire universe both animate and 
inanimate. He saw the presence of the Divine Life in every flower, 
bud, insect and the mossy stone. He felt the presence of the 
inscrutable power of God in Nature and in human life. He linked 
man with nature by some mystetious bond of connection 
emphasizing— 

/ have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts 9 a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused , 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting sun , 

And the round ocean and the living air. 

And the blue sky , and in the mind of man; 

A morion and a spirit , that impels 

All thinking things , all objects of all thought , 

And rolls through all things . 

This mysticism of Wordsworth was a new thing and it 
introduced the spirit of romanticism in poetry. Woidsworth’s 
mystical utterances constitute the loftiest expressions in romantic 
poetry. 

Wordsworth's theory of poetry and poetic diction intto> 
duced the new world of romanticism. The poet's insistence on the 
use of simple language in preference to the gaudiness and inane 
phraseology of the 18 th century poets was something of novelty in 
the world of poetry. It was the beginning of the new romanticism 
and Wordsworth paved the line by making the language of poetry 
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more teal and more natural than it used to be in the eighteenth 
century. It was Wordsworth’s great assertion that “Neither there is 
nor can be any essential difference between the language of prose 
and metrical composition.” Wordsworth’s theory of poetic diction 
broke away all points with the classical poetry of the nineteenth 
century particularly in its formal side. Similarly Wordsworth’s 
declaration of the nature of poetry and the function of the poet 
were new things not in the style of the classical poets, but in line 
with the poets of the new age. 

Wordsworth’s numerous lyrics, odes and sonnets were also 
romantic in colour, and in them the note of music, emotional 
excitement and imaginative supremacy which were the hall-marks 
of the poetry of romanticism were introduced in the finest measure 
possible. Heroic couplet was given up and a variety of metrical 
experiments were made by the poet in poems of rare beauty 
and charm. 

Wordsworth had numerous other excellences which made 
him the leader of the Romantic Movement. Coleridge made 
reference to the excellences of Wordsworth’s poetry as a romantic 
poet in his Biographia Literaria t and all of them go to show that 
Wordsworth was a great romantic poet and his contribution to 
Romanticism was of paramount importance in the history of 
English poetry. 


Q. 62. Elaborate Wordsworth's remark “Every great poet is 
a teacher; I wish either to be considered as a teacher, or as nothing,” 
with reference to his poetry and emphasize the moral value of 
Wordsworth's poetry. 

Or 

Write a note on W<>rdsvcrfh as a didactic poet with 
particular emphasis on the moral value of his poetry. 

Write a note on Wordsworth as a teacher, and his message 
to humanity. 

Ans. Wordsworth once said, “Every great poet is a teacher; 
I wish either to be considered as a teacher, or as nothing.^ Not 
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like poets writing simply to please, not like Lucretius or Pope cast¬ 
ing other men’s thoughts into ingenious or highly coloured or 
epigrammatic verse; not like Homer or Shakespeare or Milton 
standing in impersonal distance from their wonderful creations; not 
like Shelley beating in the void his luminous wings in vain; not 
like Keats rebelling in his beautiful creations did Wordsworth 
compose his poetry. He was, first and foremost, a philosophical 
thinker, a man whose intention and purpose of life was to think 
out for himself faithfully and seriously the question concerning 
'man and nature and human life* and then to bring the healing 
balm of consolation to those who needed it most in their lives. 
Wordsworth was not like those poets whose main object in writing 
poetry was simply to please and provide delight to the lower 
feelings of the heart. 

In a letter to Lady Beaumont, Wordsworth pointed out that 
the purpose of poetry was "to console the afflicted, to add 
sunshine to daylight by making the happy happier, to teach the 
young and the gracious of every age to see, to think, and feel, and 
therefore to become more actively and securely virtuous.” 

Wordsworth looked upon the poet not as a pleasure giver, 
but at a seer who sees more truly and consequently feels more 
deeply than ordinary men. The poet can see through the heart of 
things and bring lesson of morality and wisdom for the guidance 
of humanity. 

It was with these ideas that Wordsworth started his poetic 
career. But it would be wrong to think that Wordsworth was 
purely a teacher determined to be a preacher and that he was not 
an artist enjoying the beauty and joy of poetic composition. Though 
his aim was primarily to teach, yet he did not make his teaching a 
thing of moral obsession. He taught not by giving out moral 
precepts and maxims, as a moralist or a theologian does; he taught 
indirectly by presenting before his readers the picture of the new 
visions of life grounded in principles of morality and philosophic, 
insight into life. He saw beyond the surface of things and reveale<f 
the new vision of life which he perceived exhorting his readers to be 
benefited by what he bad observed and seen in life. The new vision 
that he disclosed for the guidance of humanity was not only 
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beautiful and glorious, it was alto moral, and once the poetic 
vision wa6 unfolded by the poet, its spiritual tone apd, moral 
feeling came out with as great a vividness and as strong a force as 
the poetic vision that embodied these moral aspects. Thus it was 
to the credit of Wordsworth 'that he taught not directly like 
moralists and preachers, but indirectly, by first studying the hearts 
of the readers poetically through the new vision of poetry held out 
to them in a beautiful manner. In fact, Wordsworth first directed 
the reader to the beauties of his poetry and then he expected him 
to inhale the moral vapours that might be emanating from the 
sweet odour of his poetry. Had Wordsworth taken upon himself 
the role of a conscientious and deliberate preacher and teacher, 
he would have failed as a poet. But Wordsworth has not failed as a 
poet. He is a great poet in spite of his preaching and teaching 
and the reason is that the teaching of the poet is not a conscious 
and deliberate attempt, but an indirect suggestion that emanates 
from the surface of his poetic thoughts. At places when 
Wordsworth comes out consciously and deliberately as a teacher, 
his poetry flags and becomes dull and prosaic; bnt where his 
teaching is merged in his poetry, he thrills and Inspires and be¬ 
comes a true philosophic thinker. If we carefully study 
Wordsworth’s poetry, we can derive the following moral lessons 
that the poet indirectly seeks to impart to his readers. 

(1) The first thing that Wordsworth teaches us is the ado¬ 
ration or worship of nature. It is Wordsworth's great message 
that nature can be the teacher of humanity and fill his heart with 
pleasure and delight provided he approaches nature in the spirit 
of a devotee and worshipper. Nature can be the great consoler 
to man. In his grief and sorrow he can derive from nature a con¬ 
solation which cannot be provided to him in the din and bustle 
of city life. Man must go to Nature with a heart that watches 
and receives, and in that state of receptivity he can find lessons of 
morality and wisdom from nature. Thus the first great message 
and teaching of Wordsworth is his i nsistence to live the life of 
Nature and live as close to Nature as possible. It is by living in 
close proximity. to Nature that spiritual elevation and moral subli¬ 
mity can be brought about in the life of man. The whole poetry 
of Wordsworth centres round this grand revelation of the mystery 
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of life that lies ell around us—in the meadows and hills and 
rivers, in plants and flowers and birds. This is the truth that 
Wordsworth discovered for himself—a truth, says Raleigh, M not 
to be attained by any sort of intellectual elaboration, but by a 
purging of the eye, an intense and rare simplicity 
of outlook.*' From Nature man can get lessons of morality 
and noble life— 

On impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man 
Of moral evil and of good 
Than all the Sages can . 

Nature can always become the moral teacher of man. 

(2) The special aim of Wordsworth as a poet was, in the 
words of Bailey, “to show that in the commonest sight, in the 
simplest nature, in the Daffodil, in poor Susan, in a beggar, ox in 
a cloud, there is something of interest, of stimulus, of emotional 
inspiration, if one will but learn to look for it.” It was 
Wordsworth who roused the interest of his readers in the simple 
life of Nature as well as in the simple life of cottagers and poor 
shepherds. By sympathetically treating the life of cottagers and 
shepherds, Wordsworth taught the lesson of sympathy for the 
down-trodden, the crushed, and the suffering human-beings. This 
message of sympathy for all human-beings, whatever their station 
in life may be, is the message that can bring about the regenera*- 
tion of mankind. Wordsworth as a poet and as a teacher empha¬ 
sized the necessity of having a sympathetic and humanitarian 
outlook towards suffering human-beings. He taught that man 
could reach God by loving his fellow-men. The way of union 
with the divine-being was the way of service and sympathy for 
mankind. He rocognized that his “very self, his will is identical, 
ia essence, with every creature—even the oppressed, the humblest 
and the down-trodden. When he has done so, and is in love and 
sympathy with Man and Nature, that the veil of Maya becomes 
transparent, and he gets nearer his Maker and ultimately becomes 
His part.*’ Hence man must develop the feelings of*sympathy with 
the poor, the down-trodden and the miserable persons in our 
society. 
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(3) Wordsworth did not believe in the extermination of 
the weak nor had he faith in the theory that emphasized the sur¬ 
vival of the fittest. Wordsworth was the follower of the principle 
of ‘live and let live/ He found that every human-being had his 
own importance in life, and it was wrong to consider the meanest 
individual as useless. The Cumberland Beggar taught 
Wordsworth that the meanest individual is not useless. There 
is a soul in each one of us and as such the meanest things should 
exist in their own "right, and should not be despised for their 
meanness. 

(4) Wordsworth saw the divine spirit running through the 
various objects of Nature and he emphasized mystically the unity 
of all life. The same spark of divinity that governs the life of 
Nature also governs the life of man. Man could realize his spiri¬ 
tual dignity by cultivating in him spiritual qualities that may bring 
him nearer to the divine-being. The spiritual dignity of man could 
be realized by living in harmony with Nature where the divine 
light of God was seen in its most sublime form. 

(5) Wordsworth gave the message of a moral and virtuous 
life. He believed that by following the path of Duty and Morality 
one could rise to high heights of success in his life. It was not the 
life of debauchery and licentiousness that could bring man to 
real happiness in his life. Real happiness would lie in leading a 
life of morality, duty and simplicity. These facts were emphasized 
by Wordsworth in ‘Michael* and ‘Ode to Duty.* In fMichaei* 
Wordsworth admonishes the readers not to follow the evil ways of 
Luke who had belied all hopes and expectations of poor 
Michael and brought despair in his life. Ir» the ‘Ode to Duty* the 
poet lays emphasis on treading on the path of duty, which alone 
can lead us to happiness and joy. Performance of one’s duty 
leads to the highest happiness and the poet feels — 

Serene will be our days and bright 
And happy will our nature be 
When love is an unerring light , 

- And joy its own security. 


when we follow the path of duty. 
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Wordsworth, the poet of morality, lays stress on the code of 
duty, the surest guide of life. 'Ode to Duty* is the poetic embv>di- 
meat of the ideal which he pursued in his own life and which he 
showed up before the world— 

Give unto me, made lowly wise 

The spirit of self sacrifice ; 

The confidence of reason give; 

And in the light of truth Uty Bondman let me live 1 

(6) Wordsworth was opposed to gross-materialism and 
sordid pursuits of life. He wanted human-beings to keep away 
from the life of sordid materialism, for such a life was neither 
useful to the individual nor good for the society which pursued it. 
In the sonnet 'The World Is Too Much With Us,* the poet expres¬ 
sed his resentment against the life of materialism. He pointed out 
that the life of materialism and getting and spending 
brought about the isolation of man from Nature, and this separa¬ 
tion of man from the beauties of Nature was a curse for his own 
spiritual development. Materialism and worldly engrossments took 
away man from the path of Nature which alone could bring 
him consolation and peace to his soul. Hence Wordsworth’s 
message was to keep away as much as possible from the sordidness 
and gross-materialism of worldly people and to lead the 
life of simplicity, living in close proximity to the beauties of 
Nature. 

(7) Wordsworth’s message to lovers was to love deeply 
and strongly the soul of the beloved, rather than be led away by 
physical appetite and painted colours. This insistence of the poet 
on the control of passions is given by him in 'Laodamia* in 
the following words— 

Be taug’it , O faithful consort , to control , 

Rebellious passion : for the gods approve 
The depth , and not the tumult <f the soul. 

Further he says- 

Learn by a mortal yearning to ascend 
Towards a higher object—Love was given 
Encouraged , sanctioned, chiefly for that end. 
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(8) Wordsworth was an optimist and he invariably gave 
the message of resolution and independence to persons oppressed 
by feelings of pessimism and despair. His'Resolution and Indepen¬ 
dence* will always serve as a beacon light of hope to those who 
fall on pessimistic feelings particularly in their approaching old 
age. To all persons submerged in feelings of despair with the 
approaching years of life, the message of the Leech-gatherer as 
given in 'Resolution and Independence*, can serve as a message of 
hope and strength. 

(9) Wordsworth holds that life in spite of its manifold evils 
is yet good and worthliving. Suffering and sorrow are virtues 
through which man can reach higher stations of life. Suffering 
is a means to an ethical end. "The still sad music of humanity** 
is neither harsh nor grating, and has "ample power to chasten 
and subdue.** Man can rise above his suffering by calling to his 
help the strength of his moral life and the resource of Divine 
Providence. 

These are some of the moral aspects of Worsworth as a 
teacher, and if wc closely listen and follow to what Wordsworth 
says in his poetry, we can certainly make our life noble and sub¬ 
lime, and leave behind immortal trails on the sands of time. 

But it should always he remembered that at his best he 
is not a mere preacher. It is the poetry of his philosophical verses 
that appeals to us and not its philosophy. Perhaps he was a 
moralist in the French sense of the term. Wc must further guard 
ourselves against the fallacy of tracing a scientific system of 
thought in the poetry of Wordsworth. Matthew Arnold warned 
us against this long ago. He is not great because his teachings 
are important or valuable but because they have been presented 
poetically. And where he fails to present them in a poetic manaer, 
he, wc should confess, degenerates into a mere poetaster. 
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Q. 63. Trace the influence of the French Revolution on the 
poetry of William Wordsworth. 

Ans. The French Revolution that stirred the whole of 
Europe to its depth left a powerful impression on the Romantic 
poets of England. Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley and Byron 
were deeply influenced by the Revolution and their poetic works 
were coloured by the ideals and the revolutionary fervour of the 
revolutionists of France. Wordsworth was the first great romantic 
poet who came under the influence of the Revolution. The 
principles of liberty, fraternity and equality upheld by the revolu¬ 
tionists in France were in conformity with the ideals that the 
poet had espoused and cherished .throughout his life. Wordsworth 
had lived along in a society which was democratic in its basis. 
There was a note of equality and fraternity in the lives of the 
rural people of Cumberland. The ideals that were now pro¬ 
claimed and practised by the French Revolutionists were thus 
the ideals in which the poet had been reared and brought up. 
Even at Cambridge he had lived in this atmosphere of brother¬ 
hood— 

We were brothers all 
K In honour as in one community 

Scholars and good gentlemen. (The Prelude, Book IX) 

Hence the French Revolution gave no new jolt to the mind 
of the poet. It came quite as a natural event, for it was based 
on those very ideals which had been held in high esteem by the 
poet. Wordsworth accepted the French Revolution and hailed 
it with enthusiasm. “The Revolution in its earlier phases, involved 
no revolution in Wordsworth’s mental life” says Raleigh, and 
rightly too, because the ideals that were dear to Wordsworth were 
proclaimed anew in France. Wordsworth, therefore, heartily 
hailed the French Revolution and wrote eulogistically about it in 
the ‘Prelude*— 

Bliss was in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very heaven. 

(The Prelude, Book XI) 

The poet felt elated and exhilarated at the thought that the 
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Revolution was masking the end of an era of tyranny and was 
ushering in a period of peace, equality and brotherhood of man- 
kind. For the poet the Revolution brought the promise of a new 
and glorious era in the life of human beings all over Eutope— 

Europe at that time was thrilled with joy 
France standing on the path of golden hours. 

And human nature seeming born again . 

The poet was all applause for the Revolution. In that 
ecstatic mood, he visited France in July 1790. He noticed a wave 
of enthusiasm sweeping over the minds and hearts of the people 
of France. National rejoicings filled the heart of the poet with 
joy. He was nicely impressed by 
Songs, garlands , mirth 
Banners » and happy faces, fur and high. 

In glowing words the Solitary Reaper describes the new hope 
brought about by the French Revolution in the Excursion : 

But now 

To the wide world*s astonishment appeared 
A glorious opening , the unlooked-for dawn , 

That promised everlasting joy to France. 

In his second visit to France in November 1791, he was 
deeply moved by the sight of misery and suffering among the 
French people. His association with Michael Beaupuy, an ard'ent 
patriot and enthusiastic supporter of the French Revolution 
brought him in intimate contact with spots of misery and suffering 
in France. When Beaupuy enlightened the poet that the 
Revolutionists were fighting against unjust laws, tyranny, poverty 
and injustice, the poet was deeply stirred by the crusading zeal 
of the French people. With Beaupuy he shared his faith in the 
fundamental hum&nitarianism of the revolutionary cause : 

I with him believed 
That a benignant spirit was abroad 
Which might not be withstood , that poverty 
Abject as this would in a little time 
Be found no more, that we should see 
Better days to all mankind. 
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The pr»c t now became interested in alleviating the sorrows 
sad sufferings of Man. He felt in the heart of his heart that a 
benignant spirit was abroad, and every thing was working for the 
betterment of humanity. All his youth seemed to have been a 
preparation for this time which now 

Rushed in as if on wings . 

The pulse of being everywhere was felt 9 
When all the several frames of things , like stars 
Through every magnitude distinguishable 
Were , half confounded in each other's blaze 
One galaxy of life and joy. 

Wordsworth became an ardent worker in the cause of 
freedom and he was prepared to ally himself with the Girondins 
(one of the Revolutionary parties). His heart was now with the 
French people. He was “all given to the people*’ and his “love 
was theirs.” Had Wordsworth lived for somedays in France, he 
would have written songs in praise of the Revolution and might 
have ended his life as a martyr to freedom. But he was called 
back to England in 1793. 

On his return to England, his faith in the ideals and achieve- 
ments of the Revolution remained firm and unshaken But then 
unexpected events happened which shook the faith of the poet. The 
poet was enraged when England declared war on France in 1793, 
but his ire was soon turned into sympathy for his countrymen 
when he heard that the French Revolutionists who had established 
the reign of equality, liberty and fraternity were entering on a new 
phase of blood shed and terror. The horrible carnage, blood¬ 
shed and rapine, and the September massacres filled the mind of 
the poet with feelings of deep revulsion and disgust for the French 
Revolution and the revolutionists who were now turning the ideals 
of the Revolution for extinction of innocent humanity in 
France. When the poet heard of the terrible orgy of blood in 
France, he was completely shaken, and he felt no joy in his life. 
His peace was disturbed. He expressed this state of bis life in the 
Prelude — 

I scarcely knew one night of quite sleep 
Such ghastly visions had / of despair 
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And tyranny, and implements of death 
And tong orations which in dreams f pleaded 
Before unjust tfibuanls. 

He was now on the brink of the disillusionment and when 
France became a conquering and tyrannical power, all hopes 
were lost. The poet drew away from the Revolution and sought 
refuge in the abstract political theories behind the revolutionary 
movement. He found consolation and solace in the Political 
Justice of Godwin. For sometime he admired and praised the 
doctrines of Godwin the father in-law of the poet Shelley. But “tbs 
wilderness of Godwin’s thought perplexed and bewildered him. 
He soon found he was on a wrong path. He turned away from 
politics and by slew degrees found his way back to poetry. 
He continued working sometime against his nature 
Tilly demanding proof. 

And seeking it in everything f lost 
AH feeling of conviction and-, in fine , 

Sick wearied out with contrarieties 
Yielded up moral questions in despair . 

Wordsworth now turned from Godwin and hi* rational 
philosophy to Nature and to humble dalesmen o£ Cumberland. 
Nature gave him some comfort. Simple life of peasant restored to 
him his lost faith in the goodness of human iufe. Dorothy aqd 
Coleridge helped Wordsworth in the restoration of his normal 
state. The poet was deeply indebted to his sister for the great, 
service she rendered to him in restoring his shattered faith ip the 
goodness of man. He was deeply obliged to Dorothy and h,e wro^e 
about her— 

Ah I Then it was 

That thou, most precious friend I' about this time- 
First known to me, didst lend a living help 

To regulate mv soul . 

She in the midst of all , preserved me stilt 
A poet . 

Coleridge gave him tremendous faith in himself and 
brought back to him his adoration of nature and simple humao 
life'. It was by slow degrees that by the gentle influence of his 
sister and Coleridge and “by the natural operation of the 
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interests and sights of country life that the outward world reasser¬ 
ted itself, and the things that he had loved in his childhood came 
cool and sweet upon his sense, and he saw his way out to poetry.” 

Christopher Caudwellf gives another explanation of the 
whole dilemma from the Marxist point of view. The French Re¬ 
volution was essentially a bourgeoise revolution, and Wordsworth 
waa essentially a bourgeoise artist. The Revolution ended 
in a reign of terror since the bourgeoise refused to grant the 
natural rights of the common people. Similarly Wordsworth was 
shocked since he was, at his best, a bourgeose revolutionary. Not 
.able to grant the rights of the common people, the bourgeoise 
became reactionary; and so did Wordsworth become a Tory. 


Q. 64. Point out some of the limitations and defects of 
Wordsworth’s poetry. 

Ans. The study of Wordsworth’s poetry reveals certain 
glaring defects. Some of these shortcomings of Wordsworth’s 
poetry have been glossed over, but some of them are too patent 
to be easily ignored. The readers* attention, is particularly directed 
to the following limitations and shortcomings in Wordsworth’s 
poetry. 

(1) Inequality —All the critics of Wordsworth are at 
pains to bring out the mass of inferior work that catne from his 
pen. His output was so voluminous that it was very difficult for 
the poet to maintain a standard of equality all through his poetic 
,creations. Naturally, some of the poems of Wordsworth such as 
,thc Intimations of Immortality from Recollections of Early 
^Childhood , Ode to Duty , Laodamia are of a very high character, 
whereas there arc poems such as Simon Lee, and The Idiot Boy, 
Which a,re much below the standard. In fact, as Matthew Arnold 
suggested, Wordsworth is a poet of passages, and in order to 
appreciate his poetry, we shall have to refer to the few chosen 
poems rather than to the mass of huge production ranging from 
the depiction of poor peasant life to the highest. expressions of 
qofelt; .ideals 

f Caudwell, C. — IJiusion and Reality. 
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Wordsworth sometimes rises to the highest poetic raptures 
and at other times he descends to the level of dullness. When 
the inspiration was on the poet, he produced fine poetry, but 
when he wrote just for writing poetry, he produced dull and 
uninspired work. We find a curious combination of the highest 
poetry with the baldest prose in his writings. When he wrote 
with deep emotion and feeling, his poetry reached high heights 
but when the emotion flagged and the poet just padded on his 
poetry he descended to the level of prolixity, dullness, and 
cumbrousness. Referring to this point Matthew Arnold observes s 
“To be recognised far and wide as a great poet, to be possible 
and receivable as a classic, Wordsworth needs to be relieved of 
a great deal of poetic baggage which now encumbers him.*' 

(2) Excessive egotism —The most noticeable defect in 
Wordsworth’s poetry is extreme egotism. Of all the poets who 
ever wrote, Wordsworth made himself most avowedly the subject 
of his own thinking. This habit of referring always to his own 
personal experiences brings about a loss of interest to the general 
readers. “The habit of perpetual self-study, though it may conduce 
to wisdom, does not always conduce to life or freedom of 
movement ** This egoistical vein in Wordsworth’s poetry makes 
him often dull and uninteresting It checks a broad view of life 
and freedom of movement. Keats called Wordsworth’s poetry 
‘the egoistical sublime,* and Hazlitt was very near the mark when 
he observed : “We do not think our author (Wordsworth) has any 
very cordial sympathy with Shakespsare. How should he ? 
Shakespeare was the least of an egoist of anydody in the world.*’* 

(3) Lack of humour — Wordsworth lacked humour. He is 
entirely devoid of humour, and is, therefore, very often stiff and 
formal. It is the absence of humour that makes his writing flat 
and dull. “The poet loses clearness of perspective. From serious¬ 
ness over the real, he passes to solemnity over what is unimportant. 
Professor Saintsbury says that it is impossible to be duller than 
Wordsworth at his dullest and sometimes, while reading his verses 
it is a positive struggle to believe that one is reading one of the 

•For a detailed discussion of this point, please see a recent publication on 
Wordsworth called The Egotistical Sublime’. 
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greatest poets of England.-}* 

(4) Too optimistic —Wordsworth has been blamed by some 
critics for being too optimistic. It appears to the readers that 
Wordsworth is determined to seize and exhibit in everything the 
element of good. The pictures of life that he has drawn are marked 
with a note of optimism everywhere. Arnold complained that 
Wordsworth ‘put by the cloud of human destiny,* suggesting there¬ 
by that the dark side of human-life could not be seen by him. This 
is certainly true of poems like ‘The Sailor's Mother*,‘Ruth*, ‘The 
Brothers*, ‘Michael*, ‘The Affliction of Margaret*. But Matthew 
Arnold’s judgment is not wholly correct since in several poems of 
Wordsworth we come across poverty, crime, insanity and ruined 
innocence. It is, therefore, wrong to say that Wordsworth did not 
sec the cloud of human destiny, or averted his eyes from it. 
Commenting on Matthew Arnold’s complaint, Bradley has 
remarked : — 

“W jrdsworth sang of pleasure, joy, glee, blitheness, love, 
whenever in natute or humanity they assert their indisputable power 
and turning to pain and wrong, and gazing at them steadfastly and 
setting himself to present the facts with a quite but unsparing 
truthfulness; he yet endeavoured to show what he had sten, that 
sometimes pain and wrong are the conditions of a happiness and 
good which without them could not have been, that no limit can 
be sot to the power of the soul to transmute them into its own 
substance, and that in suffering and even in misery, there may be 
still such a strength as fills us with awe or with glory.**-}- 

(5) Solemnity and sternness — Wordsworth is sometimes 
disfavoured for his too solemn and serious notes. “He is apt to wear 
a somewhat stiff-cut garment of solemnity when not solemnity, but 
either sternness or sadness, which are so different things, would 
seem the fittermood. In truth Wordsworth hardly knows how to 
be stern, as Dante or Milton was stern; nor has he the note of 
plangent sadness which strikes the car in men as morally inferior 
to him as Rousseau, Keats, Shelley or Coleridge: nor has he 
the Olympian air with which Goethe delivered sage oracles.*’ 

# G Saintsburv : Nineteenth Century Literature. 

f Bradley. A.C.—Oxford Lectures on English Poetry. 
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(6) His one sided ideal of humanity: —The ideal man with 
Wordsworth is the hard-hearted, frugal, unambitious dalesman of 
his own hills, with his strong affections, his simple tastes and his 
quiet and beautiful home; and this dalesman built up by commu¬ 
nion with nature and by meditation into the poet-philosopher,with 
his serious faith and his newer spring of enjoyment, is himself 
failing. But nature has many sides and lies under many lights, and 
its measure reaches beyond the measure even of the great seer, 
with his true and piercing eye, his mighty imagination, and his 
large and noble heart.”* 

(7) Absence of love poetry — Wordsworth’s poetry is defi¬ 
cient in that emotional ardour of love which characterises the love 
lyrics of Shelley. He could not succeed in the representation of 
passionate love. The most universal subject of lyrical poetry was 
not felt by Wordsworth. His ‘Laodamia* is too heavy to be ranked 
among passionate love poems. In ‘Laodamia’ Wordsworth empha¬ 
sizes the depth rather than the tumult of love. He says, “The gods 
approve the depth and not the tumult of the soul.” 

(8) Want of music —Wordsworth lacked musical gift. Even 
when he was enchanted by the song of a bird, the enchantment 
came more from the setting than the song. The experience recorded 
in The Solitary Reaper was not his own, but his friend Wilkinson’s. 
Wordsworth’s ear for rhythm, though good, was not remarkable 
and he added no new metres to the English verse. 

(9) Partial view of Nature :—Wordsworth was the great poet 
of Nature, but he only presented Nature in calm and tranquil 
aspects. He lost sight of Nature, “red in tooth and claw.” This has 
been considered as a blemish in Wordsworth’s poetry of Nature. 
The thunders of the avalanche did not arrest him and he present¬ 
ed Nature always in its most sublime and tranquil aspects exhort¬ 
ing human-beings to love Nature, forgetting all the time that 

sometimes Nature was as cruel as any cruel man could be. 

(10) Defects in Wordsworth's philosophy of pantheism — 
Aldous Huxley has noted defects in the pantheistic attitude of 
Wordsworth towards Nature. He points out “It is a pity that he 
never travelled beyond the boundaries of Europe. A voyage 
through the tropics would have cured him of his too eaay 

^Church; Wordsworth. 
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and comfortable pantheism. A few months in the jungle 
would have convinced him that the diversity and utter 
strangeness of Nature are at least as real and significant as its 
intellectually discovered unity. Nor would he have left so certain 
in the damp and stifling darkness, among the leeches and the 
malevolently tangled rattans, of the divinely anglican character 
of that fundametal unity. He would have learned once more to 
treat Nature naturally, as he treated it in his youth, to react to it 
spontaneously, loving where love was the appropriate emotion, 
fearing, hating, fighting whenever Nature persented itself to his 
intuition as being, not merely strange; but hostile, inhumanly evil. 
A voyage would have taught him this. But Wordsworth never left 
his native continent. Burope is so well gardened that it resembles 
a work of art, a scientific theory, a neat metaphysical system. Man 
has recreated Europe in his own image. Its tamed and temperate 
Nature confirmed Wordsworth in his philosophizings. The poet 
the devil's partisan were doomed ; the angels triumphed. Alas” I $ 

(11) Matter of factness — In this respect Coleridge says, 
“There is not seldom a matter-of-factness in certain poems. This 
may be divided into, first, a laborious minuteness and fidelity in 
the representation of objects and their positions as they appeared 
to the poet himself, secondly, the insertion of accidental eircums- 
tarces in order, to the full explanation of his living characters, 
their dispositions and actions; which circumstances might be 
necessary to establish the probability of a statement in real life 
where nothing is taken for granted by the hearer but appear 
superfluous in poetry where the reader is willing to believe for his 
own sake.” 

(12) Prolixity —“It cannot be denied that in Wordsworth 
the very highest powers of the poetic mind were associated with a 
certain tendency to be diffuse and commonplace. It is in the 
understanding (always prosaic) that the great golden veins of his 
imagination are imbedded. He wrote too much to write always 
well; for it is not a great Xexers-army of words but a compact 
Greek-ten-thousand that march safely down to posterity.” 

(13) Lack of style —Matthew Arnold says, “He has no style. 
He was too conversant with Milton not to catch at times his 
JHuxIcy, A.— Do What You Will. (Chatto and Windos.) 
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master’s manner, and he has fine Miltonic lines; but he has no 
assured poetic style of his own like Milton. When he seeks to 
have a style, he falls into ponderosity and pomposity.’* 

Marxist critics have laid the charge of escapism against 
him. Dr. Ram Bilasf considers him to be an escapist. He came 
to the fore front to deal with the life of common men, but 
instead of doing that he turned to Nature; and when even that 
failed him, he became a Tory. 

Though Wordsworth’s poetry suffers from the above stated 
defects, yet they are nothing as compared to his positive merits 
as a great lover of nature and humanity. He was the great poet who 
awakened the thoughts of man to the loveliness of Nature and 
inspired human-beings with noble ideals of life. The sublime and 
moral tone of his poetry, his insistence on the adoration of Nature 
in its noble and sublime aspects, his note of sympathy and 
humanity for the oppressed and the down-trodden, his simplicity, 
and above all his philosophic wisdom, make him a great poet in 
spite of the few limitations and shortcomings that come in his 
poetry. These are the elements of greatness in Wordsworth’s poetry 
and it is hoped that the passage of time that washes the dissoluble 
fabrics of other poets will pass without doing any injury to the 
adamant of Wordsworth. 


Q. 65. Give an account of the poetical work9 of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge (1772-1834). 

Ans. “The claims of Coleridge to a niche in the temple of 
poetic genius” says Compton-Rickett, “rest on a tenuous body of 
verse, the production of six short years. For the remaining thirty 
it is as an adventurer in other realms of literature that he must be 
appraised.” With these aspects of his work we are not concerned 
here. It is Coleridge as one of the great poets of Romanticism 
that compels our immediate attention. 

The poetic career of Coleridge can be divided in four 
periods. The early period extends from 1794 to 1796 and includes 
»uch works as ‘The Song of the Pixies’ (1793), c Line9 on an 
f Ram Bilas Sharma : An Introduction to English Romantic Poetry. 
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Autumnal Evening; Lewti* (1794); 'Religious Musings* (1794-96). 
The second period extending from (1797-98) is the blossoming 
period of the poet’s life. During this period" he produced a few 
poems of loveliness and charm. The chief of the works of this 
period are ‘Ode to the Departing Year’; ‘Ode to France’; ‘The Line 
Tree Bower*; ‘Frost at Midnight*; ‘Fears in Solitude*. The third 
period extends from 1798 to 1800. It has been regarded as the 
period where his genius was at its height. It represents the flower¬ 
ing of his genius at his best. It is during this period that 
Coleridge produced ‘Ancient Mariner’; ‘Ch rista be 1 Kubla Khan*. 
Of these poems, ‘Kubla Khan* is only an exquisite dream fragment. 
The other' two poems exhibit the highest power of Coleridge as a 
poet; and ‘Coleridge at his highest has no rival even among his 
great contemporaries.* To have written one of these poems alone 
would have made Coleridge immortal among the supreme makers 
of verse. 

The last period was a period of decline in Coleridge’s poetic 
genius and the poetic flowers of this period are ‘Ode to Dejection*, 
‘Love and Hope*. We shall examine the great poems of Coleridge 

in some detail. 

Kubla Khan :—‘Kubla Kha n* is a dream f r agmen t. It is an 
emanation from a ‘dream foaked* imagination, vision drunk mind 
completely free from the domination of the rational element. The 
whole poem was composed in a state of lorpor.*yVftcr taking a dose 
of opium Coleridge fell asleep in a chair while rfcading a passage in 
‘Purchas* Pilgrimage*—“In Xanadu did Cublai Khan build a stately 
palace encompassing sixteen miles of plain ground with a wall— 
a sumptuous house of pleasure.** Under the influence of drug, he 
fell asleep and during the three hours that he slept, he saw a 
vision of rare beauty and charm. Everything that he had witnessed 
in the dream was so vividly imprinted on his mind that when he 
woke, he immediately started reproducing his vision in black and 
white. Unfortunataly he was soon interrupted by a person on 
business from Porlock. Coleridge was detained by him for about 
an hour, and in the meantime the entire vision melted into the 
thin air leaving only some eight or ten scattered lines or images. 
Bemoaning the loss of the vision, the poet later on stated, “all the 
rest had passed away like the images on the surface of a stream 
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into which a stone has been cast out, alas 1 without the after 
restoration of the latter.” 

Coleridge composed the poem, but perhaps what he had 
originally seen in the vision could not be presented by him in the 
poem. The result is that 'Kubla Khan* stands as a fragment. 

; The poem is divided into two parts. In the first part the 
poet tcTls us about a stately palace of pleasure, which Kubla Khan 
ordered to be built in Xanadu. It was to be located in a romantic 
spot, which was full of “gardens bright with sinuous rills” and 
forest ancient as the hills. The poem beginning with an exquisite 
description of the stately pleasure dome built by Kubla Khan in 
Xanadu, soon becomes a dream-like scries of dissolving views, 
each expressed in the most perfect imagery and most magical of 
verbal music, but it collapses in mid-career. 

The second part of the poem is an attempt to realise the 
vision, to give it a concrete form—‘to build that dome in air* with 
music. In the first part, the poet presents the image of the dream 
in jgoidsi-whereas in the second part it is an endeavour to give an 
actuality and concreteness to the dream image by the power of 

poetry and music. 

• **■ 

The two parts of the poem thus represent respectively the 
experience^of the dreaming mind alicT its reaction in the waking 
mind. 'The' poem belongs to what Prof. Elton calls ‘the dream- 
territory of art.’ The poem, in short, is a delightful amalgam of 
imagination, emotion, mystery, sensuousness, romantic description, 
sweet melody and exquhite words. It is the most airy and unsubs* 
tantial of al^English poems. There is hardly any thought in the 
poem, but still it captivates us because of its pure imagery, music 
and an atmosphere of mystery and suggesiiveness. It is a poem 
of pure romance, in which all the romantic associations—ancient 
forests and hills, measureless caverns, spots of greenery, music of 
dulcimer, milk of paradise, a waning moon, and woman waiting 
for her demon lover—are concentrated within a short compass to 
create a sense of mystery and awe. The poem contains no story, 
no deep thought, no moral, flo allegory or symbolism, nor even 
any logical consistency of ideas; it stands byJLh.ft_&heet beaut y of 
its shadowy vision like a rainbqw colourcd cloud, and by the 
power of its wonderful music.^ 
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Giving an estimate of ‘Kubla Khan', Symons has observed: 
‘Kubla Khan' which was literally composed in sleep comes nearer 
than any other existing poem to that ideal of lyric poetry which has 
only lately been systematised by theories like Mallarme. It had just 
enough meaning to give it bodily existing; otherwise it would be 
disembodied music. It seems to hover in the air like one of the 
island enchantments of a Prospero. It is music not made with hand 
and the words seem, as they literary were, remembered ‘All the 
images/ said Coleridge ‘rose up before me as ‘things’, with a 
parallel production of the correspondent expressions.’ Lamb, who 
tells us how Coleridge repeated it, ‘so enchantingly that irradiates 
and brings heaven and elysian bowers into my parlour when he 
says or sings it to me,' doubted whether it would, bear day light. 
It seemed to him that such witchcraft could hardly outlast the 
night, (it has outlasted the century and may still be used as a 
Touchstone; it will determine the poetic value of any lyric poem 
which you place beside it. Take as many poems as you please 
and let them have all the merits as you please, their ultimate merit 
as poetry will lie in the degree of their approach to the exact, 
unconscious inevitable balance of qualities in the poetic art of 
•Kubla Khan*.' 

The Ancient Marine :—‘The Rime of the Ancien t Mariner' 
is one of the finest and best poems in English narrative poetry and 
mirks the consummation of Coleridge’s poetic career It is the 
greatest, single and complete achievement of Coleridge. It is the!] 
most sustained piece of imagination in the whole of English poetry 1 
and it has almost every definable merit of imaginative narration. 
It reaches the high water-mark of romantic art and is an epitome 
of the qualities and features of romantic poetry. The poet takes 
us from this world of sordid realities to a voyage on distant seas 
on the wings of imagination. Supernatural and mysterio us 
atm osphe re is woven all round and by the power of his genius 
for creating bcTTHinan^nbclicvable atmosphere? the poet pro- 
duces an unique"pocmTuPwhich the magic of poetry imparts an 
air of reaIity~to~the supernatural. The poem is in the form of a 
ballad and tEeTale is narritecTBy the Ancient Mariner and is quite 
entertaining and delightful. An Ancient Mariner meets three 
gallants bidden to a wedding feast and detains one of them to 
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hear his story. The Ancient Mariner tells how he had under¬ 
taken a voyage to the South Pole in the company of a few mariners. 
When the ship was surrounded by ice, a great sea-bird called 
the Albatross came through the snow-fog as the messenger of joy 
and hospitality. But the Ancient Mariner inhospitably killed the 
bird. For this inhuman act of killing the bird, a curse fell on 
the ship. The ship sailed northward and was suddenly becalmed. 
The mariners began to die of thirst. He was left alone with his 
two hundred dead companions. He had passed through a 
number of sufferings. He could not pray, for his heart was full 
of sin. One day on seeing the water-snakes, he addressed them 
as ‘O happy living things T and blessed them ‘unaware* from the 
c< re of his heart. This love for the water-snakes broke the speil 
and the ship was brought back to England. He was, how¬ 
ever, condemned by way of penance to travel from land 
to land and spread the gospel of love to all God's creatures, 
telling them— 


He prayeih best who loveth best 
All things both great and small , 

For the dear God who loveth us. 

He made and loveth all. 

Such is the framework of the pocm.;The voyage, whatever 
use the poet may have made of Sholvocke’s ‘Voyages', with its 
story of a black albatross, is in essence created out of “such stuff 
as dreams are made of.’T It is the ethereal and subtle fancy of a 
great poet, “the baseless fabric of a vision.” do not know even 
if the weird scenes that the Mariner describes were actual occu¬ 
rrences or mere phantasmagoria, the product of his fertile and 
vivid imagination. The poet leaves it splendidly vague, as 
it should be left. All we do realise is the spell of the story, the 
horrors of the lonely seafarer, the dreadful effect on the Mariner 
of the ghostly sights and sounds. The Mariner himself gathers 
up into his person the elements of romance, mesmeric and 
haunting in his compelling power, mysterious and awe¬ 
inspiring in appearance, with his glittering eye, his skinny hand, 
his arresting voice, and the spiritual misery that drives him into 
speech to case his tortured soul. 
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•'"The most significant quality of the ‘Ancient Mariner* is 
its supernaturalism. All the materials of the poem arc super- 
natural; eerie tales of the South sea, old voyages, saints* legends, 
a dream of a skeleton ship etc.,- and this bold use of the marvel, 
without even the decent pretext of allegory or personification, 
exasperated the critics only to their disadvantage. “The super- 
naturalism of the poem is no matter of stage-lighting as with 
Monk Lewis; of hysterical declamation as with Mrs. Radcliffe; 
of scenic accessories as with Scott; it is an atmosphere that 
suffuses the entire tale; the outcome of a hundred delicate touches 
and subtle hints, made convincing to the reader by the profound 
psychological insight of the poet**. 

Note the masterly skill with which we arc prepared for 
spiritual horror : 

Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down 

*Twas sad as sad could be. 

And we did speak only to break 

The silence of the sea ! 

An other peculiarity of the poem is th at is ‘suggests* . 
rather ‘describes* things. Coleridge never describes things but 
ma K es a suggestion, always brief and always exactly right, and 
our own imagination instantly supplies the details : 

The ice was here, the ice was there , 

The ice was all around : 

ft cracked and growled , and roared and howled 

Like noises in a swound. 

There is a ‘dramatic element* in this ballad. As the story 
progresses, a dramatic element enters into it and we arc made to 
feel, through the terror-stricken conciousness of the Mariner, the 
mysterious forces working first for revenge and then for redemp¬ 
tion. The ballad, with its swift-moving story, becomes dramatic 
in its_ portrayal of spiritual experience injts intense vividn ess. 
The effect of the dramatic narration is enh anced by the skil ful 
handling of metre and rhythm. 

There is" a touch of-morklity in the poem and the moral 
comes as a natural conclusion to the supernatural experience of 
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the Mariner. The four lines of the poem embody the moral— 

He prayeth best who loveth best 

All things both great and small , 

For the dear God who loveth us. 

He made and loveth all. 

In this poem Coleridge gives a dramatic cxprASsioA .to.. 
the conviction that God is on the side of pity and love, and 
those who shut themselves against these tender emotions are puni¬ 
shed by hardness of heart which does not let them pray or attain 
to wisdom. Nature and all its beautiful creatures of earth, water, 
and sky bring death to them. All the physical and moral forces 
of the world become theit enemies till their hearts are softened 
again by pity and remorse. 

The imagery of ‘The Ancient Mariner* is vivid and its 
music is lilting. It is byjthe melody of the verse that the poem 
li ves. T here is a mellifluous flow and a haunting melody that keeps 
us spell-bound all the time we read ‘The Ancient Mariner.* On 
the whole, ‘The Rime of the Ancient Mariner* is a remarkable 
work of mystery, imagination, supernaturalism, melody and 
haunting loveliness. Hazlitt is perfectly justified when he says, 
“Let whatever other objections be made to it, it is unquestionably 
a work of genius—of wild, irregular overwhelming imagination 
and has that rich varied movement in the verse, which gives a 
distant idea of the lofty or changeful tones of Coleridge’s voice.** 

Symons rightly considers 'The Ancient Mariner,' as the 
most sustained piece of imagination in the whole of English poetry, 
and remarks : “It is the only poem I know which is all point and 
yet all poetry; because, I suppose, the point is really a point of 
mystery. It is full of simple daily emotions transported by an 
aweful power of sight to which the limits of reality are no barrier 
into an unknown sea and air, it is realised throughout the whole 
of its ghostly and marvellous happenings; and there is in 
the narrative an ease, a buoyancy almost, which I can only com¬ 
pare with the music of Mozart, extracting its sweetness from the 
stuff of tragedy; it presents to us the utmost physical and spiri¬ 
tual horror not only by disgust but with an alluring beauty.* 
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Chrislabel :—After ‘The Ancient Mariner/ ‘Christabei’ 
is the best poem that Coleridge wrote. Whereas in ‘The 
Ancient Mariner/ Coleridge reproduces for us the old ballad 
form, in ‘Christabei’ he goes to the metrical romances and uses 
variations of the octosyllabic couplet, to harmonise with the nature 
of the imagery or passion. ‘Christabei* also presents the super¬ 
natural, the world of dreams, but it presents in its own distinctive 
way. The gross and material horrors are absent and the element 
of marvel is not obtruded but slowly distilled into the air. 

‘Christabei’ is in two parts. The first was intended for 
publication in ‘Lyrical Ballads’ (1798), but it was not finished in 
time. The second part was intended for publication in the second 
edition of ‘Lyrical Ballads' but again it was not finished in time. 
The poem remained incomplete and could not be finished accord¬ 
ing to the plan of the poet. 

The poem is narrative in character and tells the story of 
Christabei who was visited by a demon, Geraldine in the shape of 
a beautiful lady. Ultimately Christabei recovers from the power 
of Geraldine under the benign influence of her mother. She 
feels— 

That saints will aid if men will call , 

For the blue sky bends over all 1 

• Christabei is a tale of mystery and evokes a weird sensation 
in the mind of the reader. The atmosphere of mystery is woven 
all over the story and the suggestion of supernaturalism is given 
out at every step in the poem. The demon Geraldine creates that 
spirit of supernaturalism by which the poem becomes a poem of 
mystery and magic. “The chief merit of the poem", says George 
Brandes, “apart from its full-toned sweet melody, lies in the 
peculiar power with which the nature of the wicked fairy is 
presented to us—the demoniac element, which had never been 
present in such force in English literature.'* 

Christabei has been regarded by some as an allegory. 
Christabei represents the element of good in this world, and 
Geraldine that of evil. The spirit of the dead mother of Christabei 
typifies the good angel that is always on the side of innocence 
and purity. The evil spirit, Geraldine works with good persons. 
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but there is always a power that saves good people from the 
jaws of evil. That is the allegory underlying this poem. On the 
whole, the poem is marked with a strange melody, and contains 
many passages of exquisite poetry. 


Q. 66. Can you account for the slow poetfc production of 
C oleridge ? 

Ans. Coleridge has left behind only a few poems of char¬ 
ming beauty and loveliness. His great works are ‘The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner’, ‘Christabel*, ‘Kubla Khan’,‘Ode to Dejection* and 
a few other poems. His fame rests on these. The question is why 
did Coleridge produce so little when his contemporary Wordsworth 
has left behind such a huge output of verse. There are sever¬ 
al causes responsible for this brief production of poetry in the 
case of Coleridge. Some have sought the causes in external 
circumstances and others have offered a more psychological 
approach. 

Among the external causes responsible tor the slender out¬ 
put, the failure of the poet’s health from 1801 onwards should be 
considered the most important one. He had been affected by gout 
and this produced a feeling of general carelessness and indifferen¬ 
ce leaving no zest in the poet’s heart to produce poetry at will. 
Ill-health brought depression and lowering of animal spirits. 

Coleridge was by nature an idle type of man. Lethargy 
had its full working on him. He was a prey to natural indolence. 
He put off things for the morrow. He described himself as a 
great “tomorrower.” This habit of postponing things for the 
future till the suitable opportunity came was also accountable for 
slow production. He had thought that he would produce fine 
poems in the future, but then he .suffered from the loss of poetic 
imagination and the dream of a future fecund poetic creation 
never carac. 

Coleridge suffered from a lack of will-power. He 
lacked self control. Margoliuth says, “One thing was not given 
to Coleridge, self-control without submission to outside 
authority.** C. H. Herford remarks, ‘Phenomenal wealth of 
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ideas and equally phenomenal weakness of will embarrassed 
and distracted bis subtle and delicate poetry.’* 

Domestic unhappiness had its share in the meagre output 
that came from his pen. The poet could not share that happiness 
of domestic life which Wordsworth enjoyed. His love was marred 
and he could not enjoy that domestic felicity which might have 
given him an incentive for poetic production. Prof. Ernest 
D. Sclincourt points out to the domestic factor responsible 
for the poetic production of Coleridge. Coleridge married a 
common woman out of bis enthusiasm for Pentisocracy. But like 
all idealistic theories it galled him very badly. It is doubtful 
whether he would have continued to live with his wife, had he not 
loved Hartley, his son, so dearly. All this has been beautifully 
presented in his *Ode to Dejection*.:}: 

The habit of opium eating further deadened his poetic 
faculty and brought the loss of creative imagination. This habit 
had much to do with the loss of his poetic power. 

The enthusiasm of the poet was considerably damped by 
the happenings of the French Revolution. When the Revolution 
was in its infancy and when ideals of the Revolution were fresh 
and vigorous, Coleridge felt an enthusiasm and a desire for 
composing poems. Later on when the revolutionists entered upon 
a Course of blood-shed the heart of the poet was depressed and in 
that state it became impossible for him to compose fine poetry. 

The study of German Metaphysicians made the poet more 
of a philosopher than a poet. Philosophy over-powered poetry 
and metaphysics destroyed the poet in Coleridge. Yet it should be 
said to his credit that he never spoiled his poetry by his philoso¬ 
phic talks. He carefully kept philosophy outside his poetry. 

Further, it has been suggested that Coleridge could not 
have written a large number of finer poems because, the quality 
of Coleridge’s poetic genius does not suggest long life. The kind 
of poetry, the poetry of dreaminess and super-naturalism that 
Coleridge was writing, could not have an endless succession beca¬ 
use such poetry as ‘Kubla Khan*, ‘The Rime of the Ancient Mariner’ 
comes not with observation. It draws its sustenance from mys- 

• i 

t E. D. Sclincourt: Wordsworthian And Other Studies : Study of 
Ol (ridgB'i ‘Ode to Dejection*. 
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terious half-lighu of dreams. “The dream faculty and the power 
towards, its message,*' observes O. Elton, “to a perfectly felici¬ 
tous tune, is too finely strung and too liable to be jarred by outer 
vexations and inner disharmonies for a long lease to be expected 
of it.” “Is it reasonable to suppose,” asks C. B. Vaughan, “that 
any poet could have gone on living for ever in an air so rarefied 
as that of 'The Rime of the Ancient Mariucr*, ‘Kubla Khan’ and 
‘Christabel ?*’ 


Q 67. What are the main characteristic features. «f 
Coleridge’s poetry? 

A ns. ^Co leridge h as been ^regarded the ‘most complete 
re pres enta tive' of English Romantic poetry of the early nineteenth 
century. His poetry represents thr culmination of romanticism in 
itsjfurest form. Though Coleridge left behind only a few poems, 
yet whatever little has been the heritage of the poet to posterity, 
wc axe deeply indebted to him for his great contribution to roman¬ 
tic poetry. In fact, the poetry of Coleridge exhibits the character- 
ist ics o f the romantic revival in a more comprehensive manner 
than the poetry of Wordsworth.*f‘The quality of Coleridge's poetic 
genius doss not suggest long life; it is like a superb sunrise that is 
bound by the laws of its being to fade into the light of the common 
day.” “ This phenomenon of Coleridge's poetic life is not, as with 
most true poets, the gradual development of a poetic gift 
determined, enriched, retarded, by the actual circumstance of the 
poet's life, but the sudden blossoming, through one short season^ 
of such a gilt, already perfect in its kind, which thereafter 
detriorates as suddenly with something like premature old 
age.” 

/The main works of Coleridge io poetry are 'The Rime of The 
Ancient Mariner', ‘Christabel*, ‘Kubla Khan',! * few other poems 
such as ‘Frost at Midnight', 'France : An Ode to Dejectipn*, ‘The 
Three Graves’. 

A study of Coleridge's poetry reveals the following quali¬ 
ties:— 
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Element of Mystery:—“The very centre of Coleridge's art 
lies in his faculty of evoking the mystery of things.*' The poet 
creates an atmosphere of mystery in ‘The -Ancient Mariner* and 
‘Christabel*. Even natural phenomenon, such as the sunrise, the 
blowing of winds on the sea, the rise of the moon in the sky, the 
twinkling stars assume a mysterious character at the hands of 
Coleridge. Human-characters, such as the Ancient Mariner, also 
acquire a mysterious character and passing through the imagina¬ 
tion of the poet become a thing of mystery, marvel and wonder. 

(2) Imaginative Power:—The most conspicuous feature 
of Coleridge’s poetry is the intense imaginative power. It is by the 
power of his imagination that the poet produces a “willing 
suspension of disbelief.** The imagination of the poet conjures up 
strange and weird dreams and takes us to far off and distant 
unknown places. The poet creates imaginatively the picture of 
the sea, the ship, the Albatross, the Mediaeval Castles, and wraps 
us in an atmosphere of mystery and wonder. 

(3) Supernaturalism:—Colerid ge is —the poet „. of sup er- 
naturalism. Instead of dealing with the stories of ghosts and devils 
in a horrid and gruesome manner, he gives a new psychological 
turn to supernatural happenings. Coleridge does not invent wonders 
or gruesome horrors, but presents the supernatural as a pheno¬ 
menon of the mind and through the passions it excites in the mind. 
Coleridge makes the supernatural as a psychic phenomena and to 

a symbol of the mystery of life. The poet achieves great 
success in presenting suitable atmosphere for his supernatural 
happenings. In‘Christabel*, the element of marvel is not .portrayed, 
but slightly distilled into the atmosphere. Coleridge also excels in 
making suggestive pictures of the supernatural. Suggestivenejss is a_ 
special characteristic of Coleridge’s supernaturaris~m 7 HU super- 
naturalism is s ugge sti ve, psychological and refined, not; crude 
and sensational like that of Scott. The poet succeeds in 
givin^_an air of ^realism ) to hi s sup ernatural , hap pen ings . 
{The supernatural in his hands does not appear to be supernatural, 
but becomes an object of reality. This is achievedi by the poet by 
skilfully blending the real and the fan tastic. With supernatural 
InCh&nts, the poet artistically interweaves convincing pictures of 
Nature like the sun shining brightly in the East, the mist and snow 
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surrounding the ship, and the freezing cold of Arctic region. 
Coleridge thus is the great poet of supernaturalism. He succeeds 
botTtT in Christabel and The Rime of the Ancient Mariner in creating 
Ci) an,a tmosphere of mystery-hy indefiniteness and bysubtle suggestio- 
a W psychological por traiture of effec ts, and bjrcreating a proper 
atmosphere for the supernatural happenings. Coleridge’s excellence 
asT'poet of supernaturalism can be seen almost in all the three 
poems—‘Kubla Khan’, ‘Christabel’ and ‘The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner.’* In ‘Christa bel’ the whole scene is based on the 
supernatural. The evil spirit who haunts the body of Geraldine 
and tries to ruin the innocent happiness of Christabel is in the true 
tradition of vamp ires, and Coleridge infuses a mysterious dread 
into her. jT hc Ancient Ma riner* is the tri umph of supernaturalism/ 
It deals with the**supernatural on a large scale and In a general 
sense. “We move ip a \ygrld of unearthly weirdness”, whose 
mystery and charm is unbroken by any inconsistency. We see the 
invisible and almost touch the intangible in this realm, where the 
things that are too seldom, ‘dreamt of in our philosophy’ loom 
within our ken.”-j- 

(4) Dream Quality:—Coleridge is the poet of dreams. 
Coleridge himself once said, “I should much wish, like the Indian 
Vishnu, to float about along an infinite ocean, cradled in the 
flower of the lotus, and wake once in a million years for a few 
minutes just to know that I was going to sleep a million 
years more.” He further declared, “Dreams with me are no 
shadows, but the very Substance and foot-thick Calamities of my 
life. Even as a boy, seized in the street by a gentleman for 
picking his pocket, he turned out to have been waving his hands in 
a day dream.”^ His ‘Kubla Khan’ is essentially a dream poem 
recounting in poetic form the beautiful dream that the poet had 
seen in his dreamy vision. The dreamy element is well pronounced 
in ‘The Rime of the Ancient Mariner’ and ‘ChristabeT. The quality 
that gives value to his poems is the dreaminess and the twilight 
vagueness, in which everything is seen through a haze, as a sort 
of protection from a dream-land. 


* Dr.Sukumar Dutt—The Supernatural in the English Romantic Poetry, 
t Kathleen E. Royds— Coleridge and His Poetry. 
t Lucas. F. L.—The Decline and Fall of the Romantic Ideal. 
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(5) Medievalism—Coleridge finds in the Middle Ages the 
suitable atmosphere and subject for his poetic treatment. The 
Middle Ages were a storehouse of legends, and the poet draws 
substance from them for his poetic treatment. ‘The Ancient 
Mariner* is wrought with the glamour of the Middle Ages. Every¬ 
where we see medieval touch — the cross-brow, the vesper-bell, the 
shivering hermit, the prayer to Mary Queen. 

Christnbel has all the paraphernalia of medievalism—the 
ancient castle, a feudal lord, superstition, mystery, terror. In fact 
Coleridge’s great contribution to English Romanticism was the 
imaginative recreation of the weird spirit of the Middle Ages. 

(6) His Humanitarisnism:-—Coleridge, like Wordsworth, 
is marked with a note of humanitarianism. To the objection of 
certain critics that romantic poets are egoists and self-conscious, 
Lucas replies, “But is / Indent Mariner, that invaluable example 
egotistic ?—is it not, on the contrary, a sermon against egotism?”* 
This remark throws great light on Coleridge’s deep rooted humani¬ 
tarianism. ‘The Ancient Mariner’ is permeated with a wide charity, 
a humanitarian spirit, which, inspite of Coleridge’s depreciation of 
the attempt to read any particular lesson into it makes it one of 
the most truly moral poems in our literature.” He had upheld the 
French Rovolution, for it seemed to him that the Revolution would 
bring peace and prosperity to mankind. Later on when he found 
the French Rovolutionists going against the principles of 
humanitarianism, he denounced it in ‘The Ode to France*. His love 
for humanity is expressed in ‘Reflections on Having Left a Place of 
Retirement,’ where he bids farewell to his cottage in order to go to 
the city and work for the relief of human distress. He condemns 
those theoretical lovers of mankind who do nothing practical for 
humanity. 

(7) Music— Coleridge is one of the most melodious of 
English poets. “The tendency in the art of poetry,” writes 
Courthope, “to approximate to the art or music is manifest in all 
his most characteristic pieces.” The same opinion is set forth by 
H. D. Trail about Coleridge’s music. He says, “His melody never 
fails.Coleridge is always a singer as Wordsworth is not and 

* Lucus F. L. : The Decline and Fall of the Romantic Ideal. 

X Kathleen B. Royds: Coleridge And His Poetry 
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Byron Almost never.” Coleridge’s musical genius is shown at its 
best in such poems as ‘Kubla Khan', ‘The Sigh', ‘Youth and Age,’ 
etc. ‘The Rime of the Ancient Mariner’ contains a series of cunning 
sound patterns which lull the reader and produce a hypnotic 
effect on him. 

(8) Nature— Coleridge is a great poet of Nature. Like 
Wordsworth, Coleridge was a pantheist and in his early poems we 
notice the presence of a Divine Spirit colouring the objects of 
Nature. Like Wordsworth, Coleridge also believed that a Divine 
spirit permeates through the objects of Nature : 

O ! the one life within us and abroad 
A light in sound t a sound like power in light. 

He also at this stage believes in a spiritual, contact between 
man and Nature and in the moral and educative influence of Nature 
on man. ‘In Frost at Mid-Night ’ the same pantheistic creed, 
finds an almost Wordsworthian expression : 

So shall thou see and hear 
The lovely shapes and sound intelligible 
Of that eternal language , which thy God 
Utters who from eternity doth teach 
Himself in all , and all things in Himself. 

Later on, a change comes in Coleridge’s attitude towards 
Nature when instead of feeling the presence of an independent 
life in Nature, he thinks that life to Nature is given by the 
individual's own personal feelings. In the ‘Ode to Dejection', the 
poet expressed his belief that it is the subjective experience of a 
person that colours the objects of Nature. The poet says— 

O Lady! we receive but what we give , 

And in our life alone does Nature live s 
Ours is her wedding garment , ours her shroud. 

Coleridge had a keen feeling for the super-sensual in Nature 
and his descriptions of landscapes are exquisitely beautiful. His 
pictures of Nature are coloured by human associations. We are 
always in the presence of— 

Love and the thoughts that yearn for human kind . 
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Further the poet presents joyousness of Nature. In ‘The 
Nightingale' he rejects the conventional idea of the bird’s melan¬ 
choly saying— 

In Nature there is nothing melancholy. 

In the ‘Dejection Ode' he says— 

Joy, lady ! is the spirit and power 
Which wedding Nature gives to us in dower 
A new Earth and a new Heaven 
Undreamt of by the sensual and the proud . 

Coleridge remained throughout his life a subtle and 
minute observer of Nature; he gets joy in presenting pictures of 
Nature, their broad and general effects remained a permanent poss¬ 
ession of his life. His pictures of Nature are pleasing to the readers 
as they had been to the poet. And the landscape in ‘Kubla Khan' 
is so lovely that we again and again turn to it for imagi¬ 
native delight. 

(9) Coleridge’s Narrative Skill :—Coleridge is the supreme 
master of the art of story telling. This excellence in his art of 
story telling can best be seen in ‘The Ancient Mariner.' The 
poet succeeds in recounting the entire story of the Mariner in 
a simple, direct and unaffected manner. We are enthralled by the 
story narrated by the Mariner to the wedding-guest. In his narra¬ 
tive poetry we do not find any unnecessary digressions in which 
Spenser is often found to indulge in. Coleridge was a profound 
psychologist and he knew very well the art of telling a tale. He 
does not indulge in giving irrelevant natural description in an 
artificial language as Spenser, nor does he try to philosophise 
his narrative verses as Keats does in his ‘Hyperion.’ 

(10) Simplicity of Diction :—Though Coleridge did not 
agree with the general theory of poetic diction propounded by 
Wordsworth, yet his explosive fervour preserves fine simplicity of 
diction. He appeals to the reader's imagination by writing with 
great clarity. The simplicity of Coleridge's diction can best be 
seen in ‘The Ancient Mariner' where he writes with extreme ease 
and simplicity. 

(1) Lim itations There are certain limitations in 
Coleridge's poetry. It is deficient in the treatment of actualities of 
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life. Instead of dealing with the life of earthly cares and anxie¬ 
ties the poet turns his attention to the world of unseen 
and supernatural forces. We miss in his poetry that firm grip 
of the realities of life which we find in Byron in a satisfying 
degree. Human-passions are subtly suggested in ‘The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner*, but are not given a satisfying treatment 
in his poetry. 

Much of Coleridge’s poetry is scrappy and unfinished. It is 
of a fragmentary character. But we need not feel dissatisfied with 
the meagre output and the fragmentary character of his work for 
whatever little he has felt behind is of such a high quality that 
the twenty pages of his poetry really deserve to be bound in gold. 
Coleridge is, in fact, one of the greatest poets of the Romantic 
Revival. Giving a general estimate of Coleridge’s poetry, John 
Buchan has observed, “Coleridge’s poetry represents the culmi¬ 
nation of romanticism in its purest form. Historically, he belongs 
to the medieval but he is far too original to be classed merely as 
part of the movement and the distinctive qualities of his work are 
all his own. In pictorical power, felicity of phrasing and word 
music, he is one of the great masters. In his subtly suggestive 
treatment of the supernatural he stands almost alone. It is not 
only that he eleminates from his supernaturalism the crude material 
horrors then popular with writers of the romantic school : he also 
gives it a psychological foundation. This is particularly apparent 
in ‘The Ancient Mariner,* the backbone of which is provided not 
by the marvels of the narratives but by the spiritual history of the 
hero. Wordsworth sought to save the naturalism from the hard 
literalism of Crabbe by touching reality with imagination. 
Coleridge redeemed romance from coarse sensationalism by link¬ 
ing it with psychological truth. Coleridge’s best poetry is almost 
entirely the product of a brief period of wonderful activity 
(1797-9). Yet small as it is in bulk it ranges among the rarest 
treasures of English literature.**^: Swinburne wrote of Coleridge : 
“As a poet bis place is indisputable : it is high among the highest 

of all time.The highest lyric work is either 

passionate or imaginative of passion which Coleridge has nothing; 
but for height and perfection of imaginative quality; he is the 
t J. Buchan: A History of English Poetry. 
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greatest of lyric poets. This was his special power, and this is his 
special praise.” 


Q. 68. Trace the influence of the French Revolution on the 
poetry of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

Ans. Coleridge like his friend Wordsworth hailed the 
French Revolution, for in his view the ideals of Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity espoused and upheld by the revolutionaries of 
France were noble and dignified ideals. The French Revolution 
seemed to open before the poet a new vision of life. When Bastile 
was broken open and the prisoners, who had been immured behind 
the bars, were released to enjoy the sunshine of renewed hope, 
the heart of Coleridge was elated and he felt the surge of a new 
life springing before his eyes. He wrote at this time— 

Liberty the soul of Life , shall reign 

Shall throb in every pulse , shall flow thro * every vein . 

Coleridge welcomed the event as heralding a time when 

No fetter will the mind shall know 

And Eloquence shall fearless flow 

Yes l Liberty the soul of life shall reign 

Shall throb in every pulse , shall flow through every vein 

Tyranny is told to go 

Beneath some barbarous sky 

Thy terrors lost and ruined power deplore ! 

The mind of the poet began to conjure up pictures of a 
world of freedom and joy for mankind. With Southey and some 
others Coleridge planned the scheme of Pantisocracy—a sort of 
communistic society on the banks of the Susquehenna in America. 
Here the Lake poets sought to retire to live up to the ideals of the 
Revolution. “It was an enthusiasm which, taking fire from the 
fire of the world made him think in the hope and joy which filled 
his heart that all things were possible to faith so strong and 

aspiration so intense.” 
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The enthusiasm which Coleridge had felt for the Revolu¬ 
tion began to wane when France drunk v/ith the wine of conquest 
launched on course of subjugating weaker countries and destroying 
their freedom. The French attack on Switzerland* a peace loving 
country, roused the fire of Coleridge and he felt that the French 
people were taking to wrong paths and tracking the way to 
perdition and ruin. The disillusionment and exasperation felt by 
the poet at this time find expression in two odes—‘Ode on the 
Departing year* (1796), ‘France: Anode* (1797). The two poems 
“form the transition between his first wild hopes and his later 
conservate dispair.** In the ‘Ode to the Departing Year* the poet 
denounces vehemently the forces of reaction against France 
typified in the expression “blood of hell’* but in the ‘Ode to 
France* the enthusiasm of the poet is cooled, and he feels disgusted 
with the Reign of Terror in Paris. The attack on Switzerland by 
France pained the poet, and his righteous indignation finds expres¬ 
sion in the Ode. We have in this Ode thoughts and feelings 
charged with genuine passion. It was the last and the greatest 
poem produced by Coleridge under the influence of the French 

Revolution. 

The flickering hope of the poet that sanity and love of 
liberty would once again be revived among the patriots of France, 
was snuffed out when France intended to attack England and des¬ 
troy the freedom of the British people. It was at this stage that 
Coleridge felt that “France was no longer the apostle of freedom 
but the apostle of despotism.** Coleridge had once before him the 
ideal of love for mankind. But now he laid aside the old love for 
all mankind and revived his patriotic fervour and love for his 
motherland — 

O my mother isle 

How shouldst thou prove aught also but dear holy 
To me, who, from thy lakes and mountain rills. 

Thy clouds , thy quite dates , thy rock and seas, 

Have drunk in ail my intellectual life, 

All sweet sensations , all ennobling thoughts. 

Coleridge could not live for long under the influence of the 
French Revolution. He came over to Conservatism earlier than 
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Wordsworth. His enthusiasm was chilled more quickly than the 

ardour of Wordsworth for the Revolution. Coleridge condemned 
France : 

Thai mockest Heaven, adulterous , blind 
And Patriot only in pernicious toils / 

And these they boast , Champion of human kind ? 

To mix with kings in the low lust of sway. 

Yell in the hunt, share the murderous prey; 

To insult the shrine of liberty with spoils 
From freedom torn ; to tempt and to betray . 

With the passing away of his enthusiasm, there was a steep 
fall in his poetic energy and poetic imagination. “Almost all his 
best poetic work is co-incident with the Revolution; afterwards 
everything is incomplete. The weakness of will was doubled by 
disease, and troubled by opium but his poetic life, even his philo¬ 
sophic work, was a splendid failure.” However after the disillusion¬ 
ment caused by the ravages of the French Revolution the poet 
diverted his attention to spiri tual idealism which provided him 
some relief in his distress. This is the hour when his social zeal, 
his hopes for mankind freed from the hope of any immediate 
realization were transformed into a spiritual idealism. By 1611 he 
w; s fiercely anti-Napoleonic and a somewhat blind “Anti-Galli- 
can and Anti-Jacobin.” 


69. Write an essay on Coleridge a9 the Poet of the 

Supernatural. 

Ans. Coleri dge is essentially the poet of the supernatu ral, 
and he ma de an epoch in the p oetry o f supernaturalism by his 
‘Rime of the Ancient Marine r* and ‘Christabel/ ‘Co leridge’s i roagl- 
nat lon^ sjays H. D. Trail, “s eems to acquire poetic distinction in 
the region of the fa ntastic and the sup ernatural.”:!: The genius of 
Coleridge was eminently suited for giving to the supernatural the 
air of reality and being pretty conscious of his ability of trans- 

% H. D. Trail: Coleridge. 
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forming the supernatural with the air of realism and morality he 
chose to deal with supernatural incidents in his poetry.])Referring 
to his choice for the supernatural poems in the ‘Lyrical Ballads’, 
Coleridge wrote in ‘Biographia Literaria* “It was agreed that my 
endeavours should be directed to persons and characters superna¬ 
tural or at least romantic, yet so as to transfer from our inward 
nature a human interest and a semblance of truth sufficient to 
procure for these shadows of imagination that ‘willing suspension 
of disbelief’ for the moment which constitutes poetic faith.” 

Coleridge was not the first poet to deal with the super¬ 
natural. The Gothic Romancers of the eighteenth century, Mrs. 
Radcliif, Horace Walpole, Monk Lewis, Bcckford, had revelled 
luxuriously in the presentation of supernatural scenes and charac¬ 
ters in their novels. But their handling of the supernatural was 
gruesome and grim, horrible and blood curdling. These novelists 
ot^ihc school of horror presented supernatural incidents and 
characters in such a horrified way that instead of being in love 
with supernatural figures one was bored by them. TKey tried" to 
produce an atmosphere of mystery and horror by artificial devices 
such as noise and thunder, mysterious whisperings and spectral 
shapes. They actually presented horrid scenes of demons spilling 
blood, and \7Twitches playing havoc in the lives of innocent 
persons. The effect of the supernatural was not so powerful with 
them as the ^presentation of the crude and lurid supernatural 
macfiTncry. Thus ghosts were represented as gnashing their teeth, 
and"devils were brought out in their marrowless bones tearing 
and crashing human bodies. 

It was Coleridge’s supreme eff >rt as a p?et of the super¬ 


natural to avoid”all t his gcues nne, ho r rid and terrifying mac hinery 
of supernaturalism and to produce an air of refinement in the 
treatment of su pernatu ral incidents and characters. He discarded the 
‘o bjective* r epresenation of supernatural element as was done by the 
Gothic Romancers of the XVIIf century, and adopted the ‘ subject¬ 
iv e and ps ychic’ handling of the supernatural in line with subject¬ 
ive experience. He presented the sup ernatural as a phenomena of 
the mind and t hrough the pa ss ions it e xcited in the mind. The sea- 
horrors in ‘The Ri me of the A ncient Mariner* were presented by 
Coleridge not directly but through the mental states of the Mariner' 
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Thus it was by treating the supernatural not as a gruesome picture 
>f horrid scenes but as a psy chic ph enome na th at Coleridge opened 
a new line in the treatment' of the supernatural. He handled the 
marvellous not for producing thrill or excitement, but for the sake 


A mystery that it awakened in the mind. Coleridge adopted the 
psychological method of portraying the effect of the supernatural 
on the human characters. For example at one point in the ‘Ancient 
Mariner* the poet tells us how horiifying the Mariner’s face appea- 
.td. He does not describe the face itself. He simply describes the 
-ffect of the face upon the pilot’s mind— 


/ moved my lips the pilot shrieked 
And fell down in a fit 


Again instead of describing the horrible spectre-woman 
the poet refers to the effect of that horrible sight upon the mind of 
?he Mariner and says that fear sipped his life blood. 

Not only Coleridge treated the supernatural as a psychic 
phenomena, but also mrfde it “a ^symbol of the mystery of life.*\tnd 
* symbol of love which binds man, and bird, and beast and wbicn 
is the life of all creation. This idea forms the core of the ‘Rime*. 
The terrible experience through which the Mariner had passed was 
a result of the violation of this law when he shot the albatros.” 
^Cole ridg e made the supernatural as a higher force to be recognised 
in human life. He considered it as an awakener of ‘s oul-love.* He 
came to the conclusion that the "*de<*pesf~emotions of the soul 
are jptplored by the exp eri ence of the supernaturalZ ~ Tnstead of 
confining himself to an outworn dread of spectres and phantoms, 
ne moved over a wide range of the motions of the human heart 
and touched equally on guilt and remorse, suffering and relief, 
hate and forgiveness, grief and joy. 

Coleridge presen ted supernatu ral inc ident s In su ch a way 
as they appeared to be real. The supernatural in Coleridge 
appears to be real, not objectively alone, but psychologically as 
well. Reality is not only the characteristic feature of the external 
objects of supernaturalism, but also of the experiences of the 
Mariner. 

The atr of realityjs imparted by the poet by skilfully blending 
the natural and supernatural phenomena. In one stroke Coleridge 
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presents a skeleton ship, the spectre see, the moon going up 
the sky, the woman and her death mate, the coming back to life of 
the ship's crew and the polar spirits talking to one another. These 
supernatural incidents are cleverly scattered in the poem. But they 
have not been left without their association with real and palpable 
objects of our work-a-day world. With these supernatural incidents^ 
the poet has artistically woven convincing pictures of Nature like 
the sun shining brightly at the out set, the mist and snow surroun¬ 
ding the ship, the freezing cold of the Arctic region, slimy creatu¬ 
res creeping upon the sea, the moon going up the sky, the water 
snakes moving in the water of shining white. This fusion and 
blending of the supernatural and the natural elements is so skilful 
and perfect that the tot^l effect left on our mind is not 
of a weird and uncanny world but of a world in which 
strange things may happen in a mysterious manner. This 
fusion of the real and supernatural brings about the suspension of 
disbelief and lulls our critical and rational spirit of query at rest. 
“The realistic and the fantastic, the natural and the super- 
narural, the possible and the imp >ssible have been so 
skilfully and artistically blended that the whole strikes us as quite 
convincing and credible." 

The greatness of Col eridge as a poet o f the supernatural lies 
in his power_jo_crcate.the_.pi&per atmos p here fo r supe rnatural 
happen ings. I n ♦ Christabc l* Coleri dge achieves succes s b y creating 
the proper atmosphere for the evil working of Geraldine on 
Chnstabel. “The element of marvel is not obtruded but slowly 
distilled into the atmosphere. The castle, the old mastiff, the tree 
with its jagged shadows are drawn with a delicacy of touch which 
produces an atmosphere of foreboding and suspense." 

Anot her charactcristic feature of Colcridg c's su pernatural- 
ism is hisl|sugg es7ivcnessT )The poet drops hints and suggestions of 
supernatural happenings. In ‘Cnristabel*, it is only through constant 
hints and suggestions that we become aware of the supernatural 
forces that lie on every sjde. As Geraldine crosses the thresholds : 

The lady sank , hehke through pain 
And Christahel with might and main 
. Lifted her up, a weary weight 
O ver the threshold of the gate. 
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The sense of mystery is suggested when Geraldine 
suddenly cries— 

Off wandering mother I Peak and Pine ! 

I have power to hid thee flee / 

Off', woman, off / this hour is mine — 

Though thou her guardian spirit be. 

Off. woman, off ! *tis given to me. 

The suggestive method is used by Coleridge again in ‘The 
Throe Graves.' The withering blight of mother’s curse upon the 
lives of three innocent presons—her daughter Mary, Mary's friend 
Ellen and the lover Edward has been suggested in the following 
lines— 

And audibly she cried 

Oh ! may a clining curse consume 

This woman by my side. 

Coleridge’s^ emincncfi.AUthc poet of supernatuylism lies in 
sug gestive ncss, in creating the atmosph ere of m ystery and indefi- 
nttt:ne§3—byL^his subtle su gge stions as in the following lines from 
‘The Rime of the Ancient Mariner’ : 

Water, water , everywhere 
And all the boards did sink 
Water, water , everywhere 
Wor any drop to drink. 

Coleridge saturated supernatural touches with (human 
touches, And thereby created ‘dra matic truth of emotions* . The 
supernatural incidents are so full of human interest as in the case 
of the Mariner who suffered agony of heart and brain and 
Christabel who was overpowered by Geraldine’s unholy power 
that they acquire dramatic truth and produce a suspension of 
disbelief. 

Col eridge aroused th e sense of supernatural mystery by 
taki ng the imagination to far off d is tant lands and unknown places 
as in ‘The Ancient Mariner' and in ‘Christabel.' “A known place, on 
the living present h as no wonder or mystery, it is distance that 
is romantic and produces a sense of mystery and wonder.” In 
‘Christabel* we are transferred to the old mediaeval days and it is 
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easy for the poet to c»cao* association of magic, superstition, 
witchery in this remote period of human history. In the ‘Ancient 
Mariner*, we a?e_j&k*ui_away from the din and bustle of our 
rattli ng world to a distant sea w hore the Mariner finds himself : 

Alone, alone all, all alone 
Alone on a wide wide sea. 

Coleridge’s poc'ry mark', yet in another aspect an ‘copch 
in the poetry*of the supernatural.’ He introduced the new idea of a 
feeble will dominated by a stronger \^HI-pow r. A man of weaker 
will is held in the grip of a man of superior will-power. The 
Wedding Guest is held by the eye of the Mariner and is made to 
listen to his tale. He makes an attempt to break away and cries — 

Hold of ! unhand me gray- -beared loon I 
But the Mariner holds him in thrall — 

* 

Holds him with his glittering eve — 

The wedding Guest stood still 
/nd listens like a three years child : 

The Mariner hath his will 

The Wedding Guest set on a stone 

He cannnot choose but hear 

The idea of a ‘superior-will-power-s pcll * is seen in‘The 
Three Graves* wherein the young people are held up by the curse 
of a mother possessing a greater measure of will power than 
her feeble victims. 

Coleridge is, in fact, the supreme poet of s upe rnaturalism 
and dreaminess. His three great poems ‘Ancient Mariner*,‘Christabel 
and ‘Kubla Khan* are marvels of beauty in the realm of the super ¬ 
n atural. A l l th escj_hl£fi poems are concerned wj_th the supernatural. 
‘Kubla Khan* it is true is less directly concerned than ‘Christabel* 
or ‘The Ancient Mariner,* but into its wild magnificence the 
supernatural had found its way whether in ‘woman wailing for 
her demon lover* and the‘ancestral voices prophesying war* or in 
the magical music of its close when the poet seems to break tho 
bonds of human kind and become a wild spirit of song. In 

' «*v 

‘Christabel the whole scheme 13 based on the supernatural. The 
evil spirit who haunts the body of Geraldine and" tries to ruin the 
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innocent happiness of Christabel is in the true tradition of Vampi¬ 
res, and Coleridge infuses a mysterious dread into her. In her we sec 
an embodiment of evil powers from another world and realise how 
helpless human beings are against them. Both «Kubla' Khan’ 
and ‘Christbcl* are fragments and we can only imagine 
what they might have been. ‘The Ancient Mariner’ 
is complete. In it Coleridge did wlfat be set out to do 
and Showed what his powers could be. It deals with the super¬ 
natural on a large scale and in a generous sense. It introduced 
“a new supernaturalism into poetry; it frankly accepts the impo¬ 
ssible, with its strictly inverted logic, and by reason of this intel¬ 
lectual, but never fantastic, witchcraft of words and rhythms 
it infallibly achieves the “willing suspension of disbelief'* at w.iich 
Coleridge aimed.*'* Arthur~ - Symons wrote of it, “It is full ol 
simple, daily emotion, transported by an awful power of sight tt 
which the limits of reality are no barrier* into an unknown sea 

and air..^The ^Anci.ent ^jarifler' is th e most sustained 

piece of imagination in the whole of English poetry?*" - *" 


Q. 70. Write an essay on Coleridge as a Romantic Poet. 

Ans. Of all the Romantic poets. Coleridge is the most truly 
romantic. In fact, all the qualities of the romantic movement find 
their best expression in the poetry of Coleridge. More than 
Wordsworth, Coleridge succeeded in capturing the salient traits 
of romanticism in his poetry. 

Romantic poetry is characterised by a love for the 
imagination. It is born and created out of the imaginative play 
of the poet on the matter at his disposal. Coleridge is undoubtedly 
the most imaginative poet among the romantic poets of bis age. 
The most conspicuous feature of his poems is the intense 
imaginative power, superbly controlled in his finest poems by his 
unerring artistic sense. This rich imaginative quality of his poetry 
makes him the supreme romantic poet of the age. It would be 
difficult to speak temperately of Coleridge's enthusiasm for 
imagination. He gives; unprecedented importance to^ imagination 
‘Geoffrey H. Crump : Poets of the Romantic Revival. 
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in his‘Biographia Literaria.* For Coleridge the real world was a 
world of fixities and dignities. Ii could be made worth our 
appreciation only by the imagination of the poet. Deriving his 
support from Kant and Schiller, Coleridge pleaded for the 
importance of the individual mind and imagination in most forceful 
words. Coleridge reacted against the philosophy of Locke and 
Hobbes. The 18th century philosophers had reduced the human 
mind to tabula raza. Coleridge reacted severely against this 
and he argued that the poets could give some thing really poetic 
only r>/ depending on their imagination and not on reason. 
Intellectual rationalism leads to the predominance of fancy in 
literature. Coleridge wanted poetry to be governed by the principles 
of imagination and not by the principles of juxtaposing forces 
of fancy. 

Romantic poets were not very much interested in dealing 
with mundane realities. They found escape from the world of 
sordid realities to the past and it was the Middle Ages to which 
the romantic poets found refuge fxom the worries and anxieties 
of the world. Coleridge is the poet of the Middle Ages. Of the 
romantic poets who went to the Middle Ages for inspiration, 
Coleridge was particularly fascinated by its magic and mystery. 
This note ot medievalism in Coleridge’s poetry is essentially a 
romantic note and brings him in the line of the romantic poets. 
In ‘Christabel* Coleridge introduces the paraphernalia ot medieva¬ 
lism, via, the ancient castle, a feudal lord, superstition, mystery, 
terror. In fact, Coleridge’s great contribution to English Roman¬ 
ticism was the imaginative re-creation of the weird spirit of the 
Middle Ages.' 

The dreamy quality in Coleridge’s poetry is essentially the 
quality of romanticism. The supreme strength of Coleridge lies in 
his marvellous dream faculty. One might add that the dream 
faculty lay at the root of his greatness as a poet and his weakness 
as a man. He is the first and the finest dreamer in English verse. 
‘The Ancient Mariner’, ‘Christabel* and *Kubla Khan* are pieces of 
dream poetry. In the life and art of Coleridge the hours of 
sleep were more important than the wocking hours, and once be 
made the observation, “My dream bcCftme the substance of my 
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life.** la fact be fed on dreams and vitalised them in his poetry. 
This dream quality of Coleridge makes him the supreme romantic 
poet. 

Supernaturalism in Coleridge’s poetry is essentially a 
romantic trait and his handling of the supernatural machinery and 
supernatural characters is so fine that he certainly claims the first 
place among the Romantic poets as far as this aspect of romantic 
poetry is concerned. Coleridge’s treatment of the supernatural 
incidents is perfect and he succeeds in creating a semblance of 
reality so as to procure for them a willing suspension of dis belief for 
the moment. To achieve this result, Coleridge connected the super¬ 
natural with the truth of human-emotion. The supernatural inci¬ 
dents were linked with the working of human psychology. Coleri¬ 
dge presented the supernatural in a psychological manner, turning 
his lights more on the psychic representation of the supernatural 
incidents, than to their gruesome representation by piling 
horrible details as was done by the Gothic Romancers. Coleridge 
did not invent wonder or gruesome horrors, but presented the 
supernatural as a phenomenon of the mind and through the 
passions it excited in the mind. By treating the supernatural as a 
psyhic phenomenon, Coleridge opened up a new rich literary line 
for other romantic poets to follow. This supernaturalism of 
Coleridge is his claim to be recognized as a romantic poet. It is the 
basis of almost all his poetry ‘Kubla Khan*, ‘Christabcl* and ‘The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner* are poems of pure supernaturalism 
All these three poems are concerned with the supernaturjl. 
‘Kubla Khan* it is true, is less directly concerned than 
‘Christabcl or ‘The Ancient Mariner’, but into its wild magnificence 
the supernatural has found its way whether in the ‘women 
wailing for demon-lover* and the ancestral voices prophesying 
war* or in the magic of its close when the poet seems to break 
the bonds of human kind and become a wild spirit of song. In 
*Christabel* the whole scheme is based on the supernatural. The 
evil spirit who haunts the body of Geraldine and tries to ruin the 
innocent happiness of Christbei is in the true tradition 
•f vampires, and Coleridge infuses a mysterious dread 
into her. Both ‘Kubla Khan* and ‘Christabcl' are fragments 
and we can only imagine what they might have been. ‘The Ancient 
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Mariner’ is complete. In it Coleridge did what he set out to do 
and showed what his power could be. It too deals with the 
supernatural on a large scale and in a generous sense.” 

Coleridge produces a sense of strangeness and wonder in 
his poetry and satisfies the definition of Romanticism given by 
Pater. In Pater’s opinion. Romanticism denotes ‘addition of 
strangeness to beauty/ Judged from this standard, Coleridge 
comes out as the supreme romantic poet because he weaves an 
enchantment of wonder and strangeness in his narration of ‘The 
Ancient Mariner’ and in the story of Geraldine and Christabel in 
‘Christabel*. The strange sense of mystery is being worked out by 
the poet with cleverness and we feel the atmosphere of mystery 
and strangeness all over ‘The Ancient Mariner’. 

In ‘The Ancient Mariner’ strangeness is created by a hundred 
delicate touches and subtle hints, made convincing to the reader 
by the profound psychological might of the poet. “The mystery, 
the strangeness, the weirdness of the supernatural cast a peculiar 
spell on the dreamy imagi nation of Coleridge; his imagination 
worked most vigorously when it called up mysterious vision of 
the unseen world. Behind and beyond the seen world of nature 
and reality, is the unseen world of the supernatural, and 
this unseen world, peopled - with mysterious beings and powers, 
was what Coleridge sought to make real by the wonder-working 
power of his imagination.” 

Romantic poetry was marked by a love for Nature. In this 
respect Coleridge is no way inferior to Wordsworth, the high priest 
of Nature in the age of Romanticism. Coleridge’s love for Nature 
is seen in almost all his poems. His poetry of Nature is characte¬ 
rised by subtle and minute observations as well as by broad and 
general effects. The poet uses shapes, objects, and colours of 
Nature as symbols of mental and emotional states. He describes 
sites and scenes of nature as coloured by human emotion. He 
notices the Divine Spirit permeating through the objects of 
Nature, though later on he goes against this view of Nature and 
concludes that— 

O, lady ! we receive but what we give. 

And in our life alone does Nature live ; 

Ours is her wedding garment, ours her shroud. 
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Coleridge’s adoration of Nature is no less remarkable than 
that of Wordsworth. He sees a spirit of joy in Nature particularly 
in the poem The Nightingale, and Nature to him remains a source 
of inspiration and delight even in The Ode to Dejection. Cole¬ 
ridge’s love for Nature, therefore, is a special characteristic of his 
Romanticism and places him high in the rank of the romantic 
poets. 

A note of despair and melancholy was a general characte¬ 
ristic feature of the Romantic poets.^ A note of melancholy and 
an undercurrent of pessimism can be traced in the poetry of 
almost all the Romantics. The note of melancholy is sounded by 
Coleridge in Dejection : An Ode and The Pains of Sleep. In the 
Ode to Dejection, Coleridge speaks : 

A grief without a pang, void, dark and drear, 

A stifled , drowsy, unimpassioned grief. 

Which finds no natural outlet, no relief. 

In word, or sigh, or tear — 

He complains , 

My genial spirit fail ; 

since joy : 

Which wedding Nature to us gives in dower ; 

has gone— 

But new afflictions bow me down to earth. 

This note of melancholy, sounded by Coleridge is his link 
with Keats and Shelley. 

The romantic poets had a love for music and Coleridge is 
one of the most melodious poets in English poetry. His ‘Kubla 
Khan* shows his genius as a musician. ‘The Rime* contains a seri¬ 
es of cunning sound patterns. The lines of ‘The Rime of the An¬ 
cient Mariner* have a haunting and tilting melody about them. 
In this respect also Coleridge is a great romantic poet. 

The simplicity of Coleridge’s poetic diction again 
brings him in line with Wordsworth who opposed the uncommon 
and gaudy diction of the eighteenth century poets. Coleridge 
introduced simplicity in diction and broke away from the artificial- 

^ It is because of melancholy in romantic poetry that Goethe said, 
Momauticism is disease*, ‘Classicism is health*. 
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ity in language imported by the eighteenth century poets in their 
works. 


Q. 71. Write an essay on Coleridge as the poet of Nature. 

Or 

Critically evaluate Coleridge's treatment of Nature. 

Ans. Wordsworth and Coleridge occupy an important 
place among the nature poets of England. Like Wordsworth, 
Coleridge not only loved Nature for her external beauty and 
grandeur, but sought to find a spirit and a divine intelligence 
permeating through the varied objects of nature. In Coleridge’s 
nature poetry we come across a representation of Nature in its 
physical as well as mysterious, supernatural, and spiritualistic or 
pantheistic aspects. A complete picture of Nature in its physical 
and metaphysical forms can be seen in Coleridge’s poetry. 

Coleridge was a close and minute observer of Nature, and 
painted the outward forms of nature with “a degree of delicacy to 
which neither Wordsworth himself nor perhaps any other worship¬ 
per of nature, Keats excepted, ever quite attained.” “It is in a 
highly sensitive apprehension or the external aspect of nature,” 
says Walter Pater, “that Coleridge identifies himself most closely 
with one of the Lake School, a tendency, instinctive, and no more 
matter of theory in him as in Wordsworth. That record of the 

green light 

Which lingers in the west , 

and again of 

The western sky 

And its peculiar tint of yellow green. 

is a characteristic example of a singular watchfulness of the minute 
effect and expression of natural scenery pervading all he writes.”^: 

This ability to portray Nature minutely and in detail is also 
noticed in the opening lines of ‘The Nightingale* where the poet 
gives a detailed poetic description of the objects of nature. At the 

t Walter Pater.- Appreciation. 
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same time he possessed an equal mastery of broad and general 
effects, as seen in the description of ice-fields and tropical ocean 
in ‘The Rime of the Ancient Mariner’. There is always a clarity, a 
representation in the landscapes painted by Coleridge. The lands¬ 
cape of ‘Kubla Khan* is visualized clearly and the strength and 
firmness of the description of Nature in the dreamy poem is 
remarkable. 

Coleridge was not only interested in presenting the glory 
and grandeur of Nature in the Lake district but also Nature in 
other countries of Europe. Coleridge’s Nature poetry rises to 
grandeur when he describes the sunrise over the Mount Blanc in his 
‘Hymn before Sunrise in the Vale of Chamouni*. In the descrip¬ 
tion that the poet gives of the magnificent spectacle of sunrise over 
the snow peaks of the Alps, we notice the hand of a painter. He 
surveys the glorious panorama of Nature spreading before his eyes 
and beautifully describes the snowy peaks capped in glory in a 
lunguage fb-a.t pulsates with the feeling of joy. The glorious scene 
comes like a benign influence animating from the soul of the poet. 
The poet rises to a height of poetic eloquence in the last stanza of 
this Hymn. At the end, the poet addresses the “hoar Mount” 
with feelings of deep emotion almost verging on the level of 
adoration of Nature in the following words.— 

Rise ,, 0 ever rise. 

Rise like a cloud of incense ft cm the Earth ! 

Thou kingly spirit throned among the hills. 

Thou dread ambassador from earth to heaven. 

Great Hierach / tell thou the silent sky. 

And tell the stars, and tell you rising sun. 

Earth with her thousand voices, praises God. 

In the earlier stages of his adoration of Nature, Coleridge 
like Wordsworth found a spirit of joy pervading the objects of 
Nature. In the ‘Nightingale* he rejects the conventional idea of 
the bird’s melancholy. He says— 

In Nature there is nothing melancholy. 

In the ‘Ode to Dejection* he points out— 

Joy lady is the spirit and power 

Which wedding Nature gives to us in dower 
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A new Earth and a new Heaven 
Undreamt of by the sensual and the proud. 

In presenting the objects of Nature the poet was particularly 
fascinated by colour. Coleridge had a sense of colour comparable 
to that of Keats in poetry and of Turner in painting. The colour 
element in the presentation of the glittering aspects of Nature is 
something of rare loveliness. Coleridge's interest in the colourful 
and glittering things of Nature is a love which he shared with 
Keats, another great poet of Nature in the Romantic Age. 
Referring to this love of Coleridge for colourful aspects of Nature, 
Symons remarks beautifully “Rossetti called Coleridge the Turner 
of poets, and indeed, there is in Coleridge aerial glitter which we 
find in no other poet and in Turner only among painters. With 
him colour is always melted in atmosphere which it shines throu¬ 
gh like fire within a rain in crystal. It is liquid colour, the dew on 
flowers, or a mist of rain in bright sunshine. His images are for 
the most part derived from water, sky, the changes of weather, 
shadows of things rather than things themselves, and usually 
mental reflections of them. 

“The first personal merit which appears in his early works 
is a sense of colour. In a poem written at twenty-one he sees 
Fancy : ‘Bathed in rich amber-glowing floods of light/ and next 
year the same colour reappears more expressively in a cloud : 

wholly bright. 

With a rich and amber light. 

The two women in ‘The Two Graves’ during a momentous 
pause are found discussing whether the rays of the sun are green 
or amber; a valley is 

Tinged yellow with the departing light; 
seen through corn at evening. 

The level sunshine glimmers with green light ; 

and there is the carefully observed 
Western skies 

And his peculiar tint of yellow green . 

‘The Ancient Mariner' is full of images of light and lumi- 
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nous colout in sky and sea; Glycine’s song in ‘Zapolya’ is the 
most glittering poem in out language with a soft glitter like that 
of light seen through water ”f 

The beautiful sites and scenes of Nature which Coleridge 
presented in a colourful language were always coloured with a 
sense of mystery and a touch of the supernatural. The poet 
transfigured the beautiful sites and scenes of Nature with the 
touch of mystery and supernaturalism. Vaughan aptly points out 
in his article on Coleridge in the ‘Cambridge History of English 
Literature’, Volume XI : “That the outer world is presented to us 
not directly but through a vale of mystery which softens all that is 
harsh in outline or colour by a kind of second sight, which rather 
recalls object, once familiar, to the memory, than offers their 
actual image to the eye.” 

The same critic goes on saying that, “Nothing, in short, 
that he found in the outer world attained its rightful value from 
him until, ‘by sublimation strange’, it had passed into the realm 
of shadows ‘which Schiller conceived to be the true region both of 
poetry and of action.” 

Though Coleridge presented beauties of Nature in a myste¬ 
rious light; but his presentation was never remote as to be away 
fr'm the ken of human life. His landscapes arc always 
seen through the human atmosphere. The beauty in his poems 
of the marvellous and the supernatural is never unearthly. We 
are always in the presence of— 

Love and the thoughts that yearn for human kind. 

Coleridge’s Nature poetry shows his power of attuning 
moods of emotion to landscapes and movements of weather. As 
early as 1795 the poet presented this action and inter-action of 
Nature and the human spirit as in the poem ‘The Aeolian Harp'— 
O ! the one Life within us and abroad , 

Which meets all motion and becomes its soul. 

A ligh t in sound , a sound like power in light 
Rhythm in ell thought and joyance every where. 

Like Wordsworth, Coleridge looked upon Nature as animal, 
living and having an intelligence of its own. The poet saw 
behind all the phenomena of nature the veiled presence of God. 
tSyoions ; The Romantic Movement in English Poetry. 
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Father of Earth and Heaven 
All-conscious Presence of the Universe , 

Nature's vast ever-acting energy 
In Will , in Deed, impulse of All in AIL 

The pantheistic note which Wordsworth had sounded is 
also struck by Coleridge in the ‘Aeolian Harp’. Here he looks up¬ 
on Nature as a series o£ harps on which the Divine breeze, i.e. the 
soul of God plays. He believes in the Divine spirit pervading the 
whole universe— 

O 1 the one life within us and abroad 
A light in sound , a sound-like power in light. 

In ‘Frost at Mid-night’ the same pantheistic creed finds an 
almost Wordsworthian expression:— 

So shall thou see and hear 
The lovely shapes and sounds intelligible 
Of that eternal language , thy God 
Utters , who from eternity doth teach 
Himself in all things in Himself. 

Coleridge in his youth found multitudes of spirits, inform¬ 
ing all the organic and inorganic forms of nature. These spirits 
were in the service of God and ran through the objects of Nature. 
Nature had a life in God, and each of her forms, informed by a 
distinct spirit, had a distinct life of its own. This idea forms the 
basis of The Ancient Mariner , where the guilty man is subjected 
to a punishment by the avenging spirits, and then is redeemed by 
the “seraph band.” 

Commenting on the similarity of outlook in the Nature 
poetry of Wordsworth and Coleridge Kathleen E. Royds remarks, 
“Both Wordsworth and Coleridge looked on Nature, in her enti¬ 
rety, as an expression of the divine, and in her organic whole all 
animated beings were one in fellowship. Thus their attitude to 
her was bound up with their philosophy and was extended to 
active sympathy with all sentient creatures.”* 

Towards the end of his poetic career, however Coleridge’s 
view of Nature, that there was a spirit everywhere, and that spirit 
"Kathleen E. Royds—Coleridge and His Poetry. 
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worked for the joy of man, underwent a complete change. He 
could not see a living spirit pervading the objects of Nature. In 
the Ode on Dejection , the change is clearly noticed in Coleridge’s 
attitude towards Nature. Here he asserts that Nature has no life of 
her own and that it is we who give life to Nature. 

O Lady ! we receive bat what we give , 

And in our life alone does Nature live: 

Ours is her wedding garment , ours her shroud. 

In this Ode, the poet comes to the conclusion that we react 
our moods in Nature. If we are happy. Nature appears to be 
happy to us, and if we are sad. Nature also seems to be mourning 
to us. Nature cannot give joy to a heart which had already no joy 
in it. The joy is within us and Nature only touches that joy 
when we feel joy within. 

This change in the attitude of Coleridge was perhaps the 
result of his study of the transcendental philosophy of Germany. 
Coleridge learnt from the German philosophers that the existence of 
the external world is not actual, but phenomenal. It is in our thought 
that we give forms to external objects and thinking these we build 
the world of nature ourselves. Nature thus lives in us and when 
we receive impressions from nature we do not receive some thing 
distinct from us, but our own thoughts, as reflected from the exter¬ 
nal world. This idea is expressed both in ‘The Aeolian Harp’ 
and in ‘Ode to Dejection*. 

‘We each in our thinking*, explains Brooke, ‘make the 
outward world for ourselves; but our thinking in this sphere is in 
source the one thought of God in which, infinitely varied though 
a myriad secondary forms of thought, the universe consists.** 

At the end we may say that Coleridge uses the shapes, 
objects, and colours of Nature as symbols of mental and emotion¬ 
al states. He uses the symbols of Air, Water, Fire, and Earth to 
express their reaction on the human-spirit. It is through these 
symbols of Nature that the inner state of man is represented. 
Moon, moonlight, half-light, half-gloom of the moon are recurring 
symbols of Coleridge’s verse. These symbols of Nature are 
employed to repiesent the mysteries and uncertainties of mental 
life. . ^ 
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On the whole, it can be stated unhesitatingly that Coleridge 
was not only the gzeat poet of Nature who represented the 
external beauties of Nature in their mysterious aspects, but also 
the great pantheist who saw in the external world of nature the 
veiled presence of God, as Wordsworth did, presenting the mystic 
vision of Nature as in the following lines from ‘This Lime Tree 
Bower* : 

On the wide landscape, gaze till all doth seem 
Less gross than bodily , and of such hues 
As veil the Almighty spirit. 


Q. 72. Make a comparative study of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge as poets of Romanticism, and point out how did they iofluen* 
ce each other in their poetic productions ? 

Ans. Wordsworth and Coleridge were the two great poets 
of Romanticism and it was by their joint efforts that the romantic 
revival in poetry was brought about during the nineteenth century. 
The meeting of Coleridge and Wordsworth in 1797 at Nether 
Stowey was a momentous meeting in the history of English poetry. 
It brought these two poets into a bond of friendship and an 
intimate communion with each ocher. 

Wordsworth and Coleridge decided to transform the old 
currents of classicism and give a new turn and form to poetry.* 
They~^were disgusted with the di ction of thc . '. 'fefghteetn h century 
poets and were completely dissatisfied with the kind of poetry that 
was written by the pseud o-clas sical poets of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. Both of them felt that the type of poetry produced was 
neither desirable nor pleasing to the heartland joul of man. They 
were both gifted with imag ination, sensibility and creative power. 
However there were certain marked differences in their tempera¬ 
ment. “Coleridge*s intellect was quick, versatile, and penetrating; 
Wordsworth’s was less versatile but more deeply meditative. 
Coleridge was idealistic and ranged far in the realms of abstract 
thought; Wordsworth though he transformed them by the imagi¬ 
nation, sought his inspiration among the things of every day life” 
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The first fruit of their close association was the ‘Lyrical 
Ballads.* The publication of the ‘Lyrical Ballads' was a land-mark 
in the history of English poetry. The joint efforts of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge brought about a change in poetry and introduced a 
new line in poetic thought. Myers humorously calls ‘The Lyrical 
Ballads’ as ‘The Lyrical Blasts* since its publication created a 
profound sensation in the mind of the contemporary poetry read¬ 
ing public. * 

The study of the 'Lyrical Ballads' shows some similarities 
and contrasts in the outlook of Wordsworth and Coleridge as 
poets. Wordsworth studied the simple objects of Nature and 
imparted to them the colour of imagination. It was not his busi¬ 
ness to make excursions in the world of supernaturalism. It was 
left to Coleridge to introduce the world of supernaturalism, 
mystery and magic in poetry. Thus whereas Wordsworth 
sought to give t o the objects of Nature, the colour of his imagin¬ 
ation, it was left toCoTeridge to make the supernatura l nat ural. As 
Coleridge remarks : “It was agreed that my endeavours should be 
directed to persons and characters supernatural.Mr. Words¬ 

worth, on the other hand, was to propose to himself as his subject 
to give the charm of novelty to things of every day." So he aimed 
at representing “perfectly that side'of the romantic imagination 
which seeks to lose itself in dream and marvel." 

Coleridge revived the element of mystery and wonder and 
supernaturalism in poetry. He i ntrod uced the dream-like quality 
which Rom antic ism upheld^ and clarified. By the power of his 
imagination he created a world of supernaturalism, magic and 
mystery in ‘The Ancient Mariner', ‘Christabel' and ‘Kubla Khan*. 
Wordsworth, on the other hand, presented the common and simple 
life of peasants and sheph erds, and .realistically d escribed~what he 
felt anXexperlenced in his own life. Instead of going to the world' 
of imagination, mystery andmagic, Wordsworth lived on the plain 
of common life concentrating on the life that he saw around him. 

Coleridge went to the Middle Ages for creating the atmos-^ 
phere of magic and mystery. Wordsworth did not leave the earth 
and his own times. The call of the Middle Ages was not for 
Wordsworth; 4 was purely for Coleridge. 

Myers: From Beowolf to Virginia Woolf. 
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“In Wordsworth’s poems we find an imaginative record 
*>f the pastoral life as well as the pastoral beauties of place he lived 
in. This is not so in the case of Coleridge. He lived in a world 
of his own thoughts and fancies, and did not take cate of the 
external suggestions.” 

Both Wordsworth and Coleridge lived and appreciated 
Nature. Wordsworth saw the spirit of joy in Nature and at least 
in the early poems of Coleridge the spirit of joy in Nature is re¬ 
presented Word swort h felt the divine spirit pervading the 
objects of Nature. Caleridge also noticed the spirit of God per¬ 
meating the objects of Nature. Wordsworth continued to believe 
throughout his life that the spirit of God lived through the objects 
of Nature and formed the fountain of joy to humanity. A change 
came in the attitude of Coleridge towards Nature in the latter 
period of his life. Coleridge later on started believing that Nature 
had no life of its own, nor there was a soul moving in the objects 
in nature. He put forth this idea in the ‘Ode to Dejection* where 
he says— 

O Lady t we receive but what we give 
And in our life does Nature live. 

Wordsworth was all his life a teacher holding out moral 
lessons for the guidance of humanity. The teaching element in 
Coleridge's poetry is almost nominal. Coleridge was a greater 
artist than Wordsworth and the claim s of art were more on this 
poet than the claims of morality and teaching.' In this respect 
he stands contrasted jwith Wordsworth, 

The touch of h umanitarianism marked both Coleridge and 
Wordsworth. Like Wordsworth, Coleridge dreamt of the political 
regeneration of mankind and hoped that humanity will advance 
on the path of nobility and virtue. Wordsworth’s love for humanity 
is present almost in all his poems of human life. Coleridge’s love 
for humanity is expressed in Reflections on Having Left a Place 
of Retirement' where he bids farewell to his cottage in order to go 
to the city and work for the relief of human distress. He condemns 
those theoretical lovers of mankind who do nothing practical for 
humanity. 
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Coleridge excelled Wordsworth in melody. Coleridge was 
a master of souod. He has been called an ‘epicure in sounds. * 
‘The Ancient Mariner* illustrates the witchery of his music. ‘The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner* containts a series of cunning sound 
patterns. Quiller Couch speaks highly of the lyrical genius of 
Coleridge. Wordsworth, on the other hand, was deficient in 
music. He did not have that ear for fine sounds as Coleridge 
exhibited in ‘The Rime of Ancient Mariner*. $ 

Wordsworth lacked the high imaginative power exhibited by 
Coleridge in^is poems of supernatutalism. The imaginative power 
of Wordsworth was on a lower level particularly because he had 
not to deal with themes of imaginative character, but was mainly 
concerned with the life of the simple people The imagination 
of Wordsworth was of a high character in poems concerning 
philosophy, but in poems of Nature like ‘The Ancient Mariner*, 
Coleridge was far superior to Wordsworth. 

Coleridge was the master of narrative verse. *The Ancient 
Mariner* is a fine example of narrative perfection. Wordsworth 
lacked the narrative skill. The ballads of Wordsworth do not have 
the fire and lilt of Scott and the fcec-flow of Coleridge. 

Wordsworth believed in the simplicity of diction and 
brought poetry to the level of the ordinary speech of ordinary 
life. Coleridge disagreed with Wordsworth’s theory of poetie 
diction and considered that the kind of language that Wordsworth 
sought to employ for poetic composition was not the fitting ves¬ 
ture for poetic thought. 

In spite of the differences between Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, the two poets considerably influenced each other. It is 
a question whether Coleridge owed more to Wordsworth or 
Wordsworth to Coleridge. Coleridge’s own attitude towards 
Wordsworth was one of idolatory. He always spoke of Wordsworth 
with reverence and felt a ‘little man* by his side. 

A little attention to chronological study will show that 
Coleridge gave more to Wordsworth than he actually received 
from him. In June 1797 Coleridge wrote ‘This Lime Tree Boweif 
and ‘Frost at Midnight*. The following lines from the two poems 

£ For a detailed discussion of the organic sensibilities of Wo ids worth see 
J. C. Smith’s Wordsworth: A study. 
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Yet still the solitary humble-bee 
Sings In the bean-flower ! Henceforth I shall know 
That nature ne'er deserts the wise and pure. (1158—60) 

and— 

No sound is dissonant which tells of life , (1.176) 

Frost at midnight — 

. thou my babe t shall wander Uke a breeze 

By lakes and a sandy shores, beneath the crags 9 
Of ancient mountain , and beneath the clouds 9 


Great universal Teacher ! he shall mould 
Thy spirit and by giving make it ask . 

Therefore all seasons shall be sweet to thee . 
clearly show that Wordsworth could not attain anything of that 
kind at this time of his poetic composition. While Coleridge 
excelled in writing poetry of a philosophic import, Wordsworth 
was still writing, ‘We are Seven*, *Goody Blake or Simon Lee*. It 
was later on that Wordsworth wrote about— 

The still sad music of humanity 
or that Nature 

never did betray 
The heart that loved her 

or this in ‘Three Years She Grew* (in 1799) 

The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her : and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place • 

Once more in ‘Fears in Solitude* written three months 
before ‘Tincecn Abbey* Coleridge anticipates Wordsworth. 

Thus in Certa in respects it_ was Coleridge, who had a better 
flowering'o? genius than Word swort h. Unfortunately the poetic 
imagination oFColeridge soon came to an end and the poet felt 
that be could not write much. Wordsworth continued to compose 
poems with the result that before his mighty production, Coleridge’s 
poems appeared to be very feeble and slender. Still In the little 
gold that Coleridge has left behind, there is much to find than in 
the whole m ass of poems that Wordsworth has left for posterity, 
leaving a side a few great poems like the *Ode on the Intimations of 
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Immortality’, ‘Laodamia’, ‘Character of the happy Warrior’, ‘Lines 
Composed aboye Tin tern Abbey’ etc. On the whole t fre asso rt 
of the two poets was very healthy, and each, exercised a whole¬ 
some influence on the development, of English poetry and in 
bringing romanticism to English poetry. Wordsworth’s steady 
nature and moral preoccupations had given effect on Coleridge’s 
wavering will and rambling tendencies. Wordsworth checked his 
rambling tendency and encouraged him to concentrate his poetic 
energy along a definite channel. But inspite of his best attempts, 
Wordsworth could not do much and when the decline came in 
Coleridge’s poetic power, Wordsworth could not check it,. But all 
the same the association of the two poets was good fox English 
poetry. 


Q. 73. Give an account of the poetical works of Sir Walter 
Scott (1771—1832). 

A ns. Sir Walter Scott was a great historical novelist but 
before he launched on the new track of historical fiction, he 
composed a number of verse tales and lyrics, and it is upon them 
that his fame as a poet rests. His main poetical works are the 
following :— 

(i) Scott’s earliest poetical efforts were translations from 
the German. In 1796 he brought out ‘Lenorc’, a poor work of 
imitation, crude in quality but marked with a note of vigour 
and clatter. 

(II) The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border In 1802, Scott 
brought out two volumes of ‘The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border* 
to be followed by a third in the next year. This is a work of 
compilation. Scott brought the old stuff combined with some new 
pieces, and the entiro collection savoured of the past of Scotland 
in a style marked with usual force and vigour of the great master. 
One poem in this collection contributed by Scott was ‘The Eve of 
St. John', and : it caught the imagination of the readers because it 
had a strong infusion of the ancient force and fire, as well as a 
grimly supernatural element. “His ‘Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border* (3vols. 1802-03) is not a mere hobbyist’s collection but a 
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work of pioneer scholar with its historical researches into the 
events which gave rise to the ballads, its publication of variant 
versions and study of their significance, and its careful comparative 
and historical ‘method generally, it laid the foundation of the 
serious study of folk poetry.”f 

(iil) The Lay of the Last Minstrel:—In 1805, came out The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel. There is much originality in the work. In 
this work a thread of Gothic-supernaturalism is woven into a tale 
of Scottish border life in the Middle Ages. In the words of 
Albert, “The wotk is a poem of considerable length written in the 
•Christabel' meter, and professing to be the lay of an aged bard 
who seeks shelter in the castle of Newark. As a tale the poem is 
confused and difficult; as poetry it is mediocre; but the abounding 
vitality of the style, the fresh and intimate local knowledge, and 
the healthy love of nature made it a revelation to a public anxious 
to welcome the new Romantic methods. The poem was a great 
and instant success.'*^ 

(iv) Marmion:— In 1808 was published Marmion . The 
verse tale deals with Flodden Field, and is replete with antiqua¬ 
rian and topical matter with which Scott's mind was charged. The 
story relates to the year 1513. “Lord Marmion, a fictitious charac¬ 
ter, a favourite of King Henry VIII and a compound of villainy 
and whole qualities, having tired of Constance Beverley, a perjured 
nun who has followed him disguised as a page, seeks to marry the 
wealthy Lady Clare, who is affianced to Sir Ralph De Wilton. 
To effect his purpose he accuses Dc Wilton of treason, and proves 
it by a forged letter. In this he is assisted by Constance, who 
hopes to recover her hold over Marmion by her knowledge of his 
perfidy. She is, however, betrayed to her conxent and walled up 
alive. Meanwhile Marmion and De Wilton have fought in the 
lists, and the latter has been defeated and left for dead. The Lady 
Clare betakes herself to convent to escape Marmion. Marmion 
in the course of an embassy to Scotland is unknowingly thrown 
into contact with De Wilton, who has survived and is now disguised 
as a Palmer. While De Wilton meets with the Abbess of 

fGeneral Editor: Calvin S. Brown : Reader's Companion to World 
Literature. 

SG. Albert 2 A History of English Literature. 
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St. Hilda who has received from Constance the proof of Marmion*s 
crime, and with Clare in attendance on the Abbess. The Abbess 
entrusts these proofs to the Palmer, who reveals himself to Clare 
and escapes to the English Camp where he is rehabilitated. Mar* 
rnioo with Clare in his train, joins the English forces at the battle 
of Flodden where he is killed. De Wilton & Clare are finally united. 
The poem contains two well known songs Where shall , the love¬ 
liest and Lochinar and beautiful introduction to each canto. 9 ' 
The narrative is marked with vigour, and the entire work is 
characterised by a swiftness of speed in which Byron later on 
stole a march on Scott. Commenting on this work Moody-Lovett 
observe, “Marmion exhibited in much greater measures the brilliant 
descriptive colour, the swift and powerful narrative movement, 
and the ringing energetic music, which had made the Lay instantly 
popular and it showed a great advance over the earlier poem in 
lifelikeness and breadth. 99 :}: 

(vl The Lady of the Lake:—In 1810 appeared Scott’s great 
work ‘The Lady of the Lake. 9 In six cantos it is a story softer and 
more idyllic than ‘Marmion 9 yet not lacking in wild and stirring 
episodes. A Knight, who calls himself James Fitz-James receives 
hospitality in the home of Roderic Dhu, the fierce Highland chief 
on Loch Katrine. The knight falls in love with Ellen, the 
daughter of the outlawed Lore James of Doughlas. Ellen is 
also loved by Roderick and the Young Malcolm Gralme. Ellen’s 
affections are centred on Gralme. Roderick prepares an attack 
on Doughlas and the father of Ellen makes good his escape to 
surrender himself to the king. Meanwhile James Fitz-James 
advances his love to Ellen and proposes to carry her off to a place 
of safety. Ellen refuses to accept the offer. James Fitz-James 
does not press his love and withdraws in favour of his rival by 
giving Ellen a ring which will enable her to obtain from the king 
any boon she may ask. At a later stage Roderick and James 
Fitz-James enter in a fight and Roderick is defeated. He is 
arrested and taken as a prisoner to the king. Ellen goes to the 
King’s court, and to hex surprize she finds that James Fitz-James 
is the King. She asks pardon of the King for her father Doughlas 
which is freely given. The King and Doughlas are reconciled. 

X Moody and Lovett: A History of English Literature. 
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Roderick dies of his wounds. Ellen is married to Malcolm 
Gralme. In this work Scott “came far nearer than he had done 
in his earlier poems to the broad, imaginative handling of medie¬ 
val Scottish life which he afterward gave in his prose romances.'” 
Here we have the usual picturesqueness and the wild 
scenery of the Trossaches. The entire work is racy and crammed 
with incident. It is free from the wearying digressions and devi¬ 
ations of the earlier lays. It is marked with vigour and spirit and 
contains some of the best lyrics that flowed from the pen of the 
master artist. 

(vi) Other Poems:—In 1813 was produced ‘Rokeby’ in which 
the scene shifts to the North of England. In the view of Albert 
“the poem is inferior to its predecessors, but some of the lyrics 
have a seriousness and depth of tone that are quite uncommon in 
the spur-and-feather pageantry of Scott’s verse.” In ‘The Bridal of 
Triermain’ (1813) and‘The Lord of the Isle’s* (1814) there is a 
steep decline in quality. 

(vli) His Lyrics:—Besides writing verse tales, Scott com¬ 
posed many lyrics of rare beauty and excellence. The lyrics of 
Scott arc found in the lays, novels and the magazines to which 
they were contributed from time to time. In these lyrics Scott is 
seen at his best. In the opinion of an eminent critic Scott is the 
chief lyric poet between Blake and Shelley. Though, in that 
supreme gift of the lyrist which fill the reader’s heart with soft 
delicacy Scott is deficient, yet in the lyrics we have ‘more of the 
sustained quality of verse than in his narrative work.’ In these 
lyrics Scott handles a variety of subjects, leaving aside the power¬ 
ful theme of love. We are attracted by the hearty gaiety of 
‘Waken, Lords and Ladies Gay’ or ‘Bonny Dundee,* the martial 
ardour of ‘Pibroch of Donnil Dhu,* and the elegiac sadness of 
‘Proud Maisie*. 

We can sum up Scott’s contribution to English poetry in 
these words, “Scott removed the ballad from the province of 
sentimental nostalgia and unrealistic idealization of the folk 
element and placed it is in a context of historical and literary 
knowledge. He created a type of verse narrative which, taken 
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up by Byton, spread as far afield as Russia and Puskhin.” 


Q. 74. Give your own estimate of Walter Scott as a Poet 
dwelling on the main features of his poetry. 

Ans. Sir Walter Scott was a narrative poet and a master of 
lyric. Iiis numerous ballads, narrative tales and lyrics have 
earned for him a lasting place among the romantic poets of his 
age. We are moved by Scott's stirring tales of chivalry and mar¬ 
tial vigour. His ballads recreated the Scottish life of his times 
and of the past. His lyrics touch the chords of the human heart. 
The romantic scenery, brightly and firmly painted, but always kept 
subordinate to the action, the character delineation, picturesque 
but not subtle, and the vigorous sweep of the story all touched the 
popular heart. Scott himself described quite modestly that the 
peculiar excellence of his poetry consisted in a hurried frankness 
of composition which pleases soldiers, sailors and young people of 
bold and active disposition. “Historically, Scott’s poetry is very 
important : it effected a revolution in taste, a “shift of sensibility” 
which made Wordsworth and Coleridge acceptable and paved the 
way for Byron, Shelley and Keats; in a word, it popularized 
romance. Intrinsically too its value is far from negligible and so 
good a Judge as Professor Elton can maintain that he is the best 
lyric poet between Burns and Shelley.”* The following are the 
main characteristics and features of Scott's poetry. 

Scott as a Revivalist :—Scott was a revivalist and his main 
efforts lay in reviving the old spirit of chivalry. He reached the 
very heart of the age of chivalry and made it revive again in all its 
glory and charm. In his poetry the knights and the ladies of the 
age of chivalry live again with all the vigour and delicacy they had 
in their times. “What Shakespeare did for humanity Scott did for 
the knights and ladies of the Middle Ages; caught their true 
reflection as a mirror.” 

His Genius for Vitalising the Past :—Scott was gifted with a 
fecund imagination, and it was by his rich historical imagination 
* Gricrson-Smith : A Critical History of English Poetry. 
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that he could recreate the history of the past. For him the past 
was not a mere record of dry and marrowless bones. He saw in the 
past the vigour of life and he presented the past, as if it was the liv¬ 
ing present. “He had an intuitive perception that the past is not 
something distinct from the present, but of a piece with it. He 
believed that humanity was unchanging in its essence, men and 
women of the past people the streets of the present only in a 
different dress. In this welding together of two separated 
generations of man into one continuous whole, lay the peculiar 
gift of Scott for vitalising old, forgotten far off things.** 

“To Wordsworth the pageant of the Middle Ages was a 
dream of ancient strivings that stirred the imagination and touched 
him as another chord of that “still sad music of humanity’* which 
came to him from a distance, as it were, sitting sn philosophic 
aloofness. He would ruminate gently over “old unhappy, far off 
things and battles long ago”, but to Scott the unhappiness concer- 
ned him far less than the variety and excitement, and battles for 
him were never “long ago** but exhilarating actualities near at 
hand.’*$ 

His Love of the Earth and Nature:—Scott’s passionate 
attachment for the past of his country was blended with his 
equally passionate attachment to its soil. He had a great love for 
the Nature of Scotland in its tranquil as well as stormy aspects. 
He did not have the transcendental affection felt by Wordsworth 
and Shelley for Nature. He was moved by the scenery and the sou¬ 
nds of nature; and it was with him ‘Earth worship, not Nature wor¬ 
ship and the earth is particular of localities, endeared to him by a 
hundred associations.* Scott did not idealize Nature but simply 
caught the beauty of landscapes, hills, dales and the borderlands 
in the haunting loveliness. He loved his country’s soil and he 
told Washington Irving that if he did not see the heather once a 
year he thought he would die. Yet a landscape to him meant little 
without the human touch in it. He combined man and Nature 
and often made a landscape as the background of his human 
feelings. In short Scott humanised and romanticised Nature without 
ever caring for its mystical message which Nature had suggested 
to Wordsworth. 

t Rickett, A. C.— History of English Literature. 
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Scott's Love off Locality:—Scott had almost a passionate 
love of locality. He admired the beauty of a scene in nature 
only in its historical and geographical settings. “Show me” he said, 
“an old castle, and a field of battle, and I am at home at once.” 
He was not satisfied until he had found “a local habitation and a 
name” for every legend and story that came out of his fertile pen. 

Scott as a Narrative Poet:—“Among Nineteenth Century 
narra-ive poets Scott alone stood close to his subjects, painted 
with same approach to real knowledge upon a backgound of 
actual history, was penetrated by the feeling of his situations, 
looked back, as one may imagine Homer to hare looked back 
upon an heroic age wich had not long long passed away, whose 
visible memorials lived Scott was a racy story teller in verse, 
and his talcs arc strikingly charming and gripping He revived the 
love of story telling in verse, started long back by Chaucer and 
he achieved signal success in picturesque narration of past incide¬ 
nts of heroism and chivalry. As Halleck says, “Scott’s poems have 
always an interesting story to tell not of any thoughts, but of the 
deeds of his characters. He is strangely free from the introspection 
which characterises the English poetry of the nineteenth century.” 

Curiously enough in our times Scott’s reputation as a 
narrative poet has gone down. “Of his narratives it may be said,” 
sa's Albert, “that his faults, like his merits, are on the surface. He 
lacks the finer poetical virtues, such as reflection, melody and 
delicate sympathy. He (in poetry) is deficient in humour; he records 
crude physical action simply portrayed. Even the vigour that is 
often ascribed to him exists fitfully for he loads his narrative with 
over abundant detail, often of a technical character.” “Scott’s 
narrative poems have faults that are perhaps more obvious to us 
than they were to his contemporaries. In the first place he was 
unhappy in his imaginary plots. He felt bound, apparently, to 
provide a love interest, though be had no real interest in love as 
a literary motif. The Clare-Wilton business in 'Marmion' wearies us; 
the tearful Maid of Lorn in ‘The Lord of the Isles* is an afflicting, 
almost a comic figure. If Scott had cut the love-affairs out of 
‘Marmion’ and told the story of the whole campaign as be has 
told the story of the final battle, he might have produced some- 
i M. M acneiie Dixon : English Epic and Heroic Poetry. 
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thing worldly to be called an epic.’** 

Romanticism in Scott’s Poetry:—Romanticism is the 
keynote of his poetry. “His work plays an important part in the 
Romantic Revival; more than any of his contemporaries he was 
interested in the practical side of romance. He was the first 
writer of the century to emphasize the aspect of romance that 
touches the practical life of man, that has roused him by adven¬ 
ture or supernatural terror, and so moulded his history. He 
revived the true medieval romantic spirit. Romance, for him, 
rested on action and fact, and was bound up with a definite ideal 
of human life.”f Cazamian beautifully sums up the romantic 
notes in Scott’s poetry in the following words—“Scott’s romanti¬ 
cism is a synthesis of all the elements in which two generations 
have set free (1) imaginative emotion (2' the lore of the past 
(3) the taste for chivalry (4) a sentimental respect for warlike 
and religious customs (5) the love for Nature, all of which with 
Scott are strongly individualised through his close familiarity with 
Scottish landscape and social life.'* 

Scott’s Defects as a Poet:—Scott had certain limitations 
as a poet. He lacked humour and was deficient in depth and 
philosophic intensity. He lacked the poetic fire that set aglow the 
poetry of many of his contemporaries. His range of poetic 
sympathy was narrow and limited. “Scott’s execution of verse was 
often faulty. When he was at a loss for a rhyme, he employed 
feeble expletives and irritating inversions. Even in a show piece 
like the death of De Bohun he could write :— 

And at King Edward's signal soon , 

Dashed from the ranks Sir Henry Bohun . 

He spurred his steed he couched his lance t 
And darted on the Bruce at once. 

The use of ‘soon’ and ‘at once* would have wrung a cry of pais 
from Matthew Arnold.”:): 

“These verbal laxities are symptomatic; the root of the 

•Giierson and Smith : A Critical History of English Poetry. 

tGeoffrey H. Crump : Poets of the Romantic Revival. 

(George G. Harrap& Co., Ltd.) 

IGrierson-Smith .• A Crif'cal History of English Poetry. 
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trouble lay deeper : it lay in the fact that Scott did not take 
poetry seriously enough. His ideal was the man of action, not 
the poet. And if he did not take any poetry very seriously, least 
of all did he take his own. In all this he was poles apart from 
Wordsworth, Wordsworth with his lofty conception of the func¬ 
tion of poetry, and of himself as a ‘sacer vates’. Wordsworth had 
a message, ‘I wish* he said, ‘to be regarded as a teacher or nothing.' 
Scott has no such wish : innocent pleasure was all he sought to 
give. His hatred of Revolutionary ideas put him out of sympathy 
with the progressive thought of the time. Indeed he had not much 
interest in ideas at all; none of that craving for the infinite which 
possessed Wordsworth and Shelley, and even in his own fashion 
Byron, little of that sense of mystery which was Wordsworth's 
peculiar gift. This last deficiency spoils his treatment of the super¬ 
natural. When he could show it through the medium of a temper¬ 
ament, and play on it with his humour, he produced a masterpiece 
in ‘Wandering Willie's Tale' but he could only do that in prose.''$ 
But inspite of the shortcomings of Scott as a poet, we must 
pay credit to him for the service he did to poetry by giving fillip 
to the Romantic methods that had already been adopted in poetry. 
By reviving the lore of the past and revitalising the life of the 
Middle Ages and the age of Chivalry, Scott carried forward the 
notes of romantic poetry set forth with a vigour by Coleridge in 
his ‘Christabel* and Keats in ‘The Eve of St. Agnes'. “In these 
failings of the poet, we must not forget the great story-teller who 
first to last holds our attention; who revives as few men before 
or since have ever revived our interest in the past; and who released 
‘the dainty metre from fairy-spell' and set it to the time of the 
trumpet and the harp, the clank of spurs and the canter of 
troopers.'' “The strong and buoyant metre of Scott appealed 
powertully to a public weary of the monotonous couplets of the 
preceding age, but unable to appreciate the delicate melodies of 
the ‘Song of Innocence*, ‘Song of Experience' and the ‘Lyrical 
Ballads". ‘Scott's poetry is marked by vigour and youthful abandon; 
its interest lies in its vivid pictures, its heroic characters and espe¬ 
cially in its rapid action and succession of adventures which hold 
and delight us still, as they held and delighted the first wondering 

ZCirierson-Smith : a Critical History of English Poetry. 
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readers.” Though the tide of popular approbation has receded 
by virtue none the less of creative and imaginative gifts compa¬ 
rable to those of Shakespeare himself, he belongs to that select 
company who have profoundly impressed and shaped the thought 
of the world, who deserves from each succeeding generation 
that their memory be honoured with incense and an ode.’£ 


Q. 75. Write a note on Lord Byron’s poetical works. 

Ans. Lord Byron (1786—1824) produced a number of 
w orks du ring his life time. His first volume was a juvenile effort, 
‘H ours of Idleness’ (1807). It was more than the elegant trifling 
of a Lord who made experiments in poetry.;It was written when 
Byron was yet at the University. There is very little poetry in the 
volume except that it reveals certain aspects o f the p oet’s own 
personal ity. T his work of a frail character was severely criticized 
and roughly handled by the ‘Edinburgh Review’. Byron who never 
lacked spirit, retorted with some effect. He composed a satire in 
the style of Alexander Pope and called it ‘English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers.’- It is a vigorous and satirical reply to the 
criticisms and attacks in ‘The Edinburgh Review*. The poem is 
immature, being often crudely expressed, and it throws abuse 
recklessly upon good writers and bad; but in the handling of 
the couplet it already shows some of the Byronic force and 
pungency. 

After the vigorous satire, Byron undertook a travel to 
Europe and visited the different countries on the continent. The 
fr uits of his journey came out in ‘Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage*(l81 2). 
The poem was first published in two Cantos. The third Canto was 
published in 1816, and the fourth Canto in 1818. T he entire work 
se eks to describe the travels and reflections of a pilgrim who had 
un dertaken European travel in order to acquaint himeslf wl tTT 
the ways and manners of the people living in different parts oT 
Europe. The hero of the poem is a romantic youth, and is ve ry 
clearly Byron hi mself. ‘Childe Harold ’ refl ects Byron’s views an d 
is, in tact, a copy of the poet who through the vigour of Childe 


JM. Dixon: English Epic and Heroic Poetry. 
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Harold gives his own observations a bout t he life, the people, and 
the—politi cal"'hap penings in different countries ot Europe. The 
first two cantos take the reader to Portugal, Spain, the Ionian 
Isles, and Albania, and end with a lament on the slavery of 
Greece. In the third Canto the pilgrim visits Belgium, the Rhine, 
the Alps and the Jura. In the fourth Cato, impressions of Italian 
life are presented with reminiscences about poets of the past, such 
as Petrarch and Tasso. 

‘C hilde Harold* is a great poem and represents th e pictures 
of Europe in its di fferent a spects being, topogryphi ral in 
chara cter, the poem embodies the reflections and thoughts qf the 
poet about life andT human personalities. The poem is diffuse 
but someti mes it is terse ancf energe tic . 

Regarding the greatness of the poem, H. F. Tozer remarks, 
f“ «Ch ilde Harold* is the g r eatest o f Byron’s works.^He speaks of it 
^himselfTTn the dedication prefixed to the fourth Canto, as the 
longest and the most thoughtful and comprehensive of his compo¬ 
sitions, and this judgement he would hardly have recalled at a 
later time. Its style is rich, highly coloured, an d full of m etaphors, 

the result of teeming fancy. Few p oe ms of the same le ngth 

are so sustained in interes t as ‘C hi lde H arold*. This arises partly 
from tKe mode' of treatment, and partly from the 
subject itself. It contains elements drawn from all the 
different branches of poetry. Its continuity is epic, at least in 
the style of an episodical epic poem like the ‘Odyssey’, or the 
‘Orlando Furioso* of Ariosto. Its descriptions of scenery and 
sketches of life and manners are idyllic. A lyric clement is contri¬ 
buted by its out burs ts of personal feelin g.' rtsrhetorical passages 
and soliloquies, and the introduction of a supposed auditor, and 

apostrophising the personages mentioned, are dramatic.‘Childe 

Harol* is also an eminently suggestive poem from the numerous 
subjects—topographical, historical, biographical, artistic and 
literary—which it introduces and places in the most attractive 
light. Every point that is touched on, is invested with romance.” 

‘Childe Harold' br ought its auth or a dower of fame, w hich 
in the next few years he was to squander to the uttermost. In the 
intervals of society Functions be produced poetic tales in astonish- 
ing profusion ; ‘The Giaour* and ‘T he Bride of Abydos* i n 1815, 
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‘The Cors a ir* — a nd ‘L ara* in 3814, ‘The S iege of Corinth* in 1815. 
“Thes e tales deal with the romantic scenes of the Eas t; they 
almost uniformly reproduce the young Byronic hero of ‘Childe 
Harold’ and to a great extent they are mannered and stagy. Written 
in the c ouplet fo rm, the verse is founded on that of the metrical 
tales oT Sc ott, ■whom Byron was not long in supplanting in po pular 
fav our, a lth ough the masculine a ction of Sc ott’s poem s is lacking 
from his work. Instead there are vehement passions, which give 
his stories an Impetuosity and speed quite different from the 
easy lucidity of Scott’s narrative poems. A vividness of descrip¬ 
tion, based on Byron’s own experience of Mediterranean countries, 
fills them with patches of striking colour, but, though ‘The Giaour’, 
‘The Bride of Abydos’, and Parisina* are written in a more natural 
style than ‘The Corsair* and ‘Lara’, all reveal the lack of melody, 
the unevenness, and, in varying degrees, the artificiality which 
are typical of Byron’s work at this period.” 

The other poem s of Byron a re the Vision of Judgement ’,) 
‘Th e Prisoner of ChlTIon ’ an^DouJuanTThe sVison of Judgement* 
is one of the finest of English p olitical satire s^ Itls arTattack on 
the poet Southey. There is a bitter indignation, hidden beneath a 
mask of humorous burlesque and a sparkling, vivacious wit. The 
poem, which is written in ottava rima, exhibits the same 
skill which Dryden and Pope had exhibited in their portraiture of 
the dunces of their times. 

In this satire the poet concentrates his attention on the 
death of George III, who had died in 1821 in a state of blindness, 
and insanity. In the spring of 1821, the Poet Laureate, Robert 
Southey published ‘A Vision of Judgement* in which he p resented 
the King’s entranc e to celestial bliss a fter the end of his earthly 
jo urney. ^ Byro n was dissatisfied with cugolistic tone of Southey*8 
co mposition and ridiculed both the poet and the king in ‘The 
Vision of Judgement!*- In the opinion of Byron George III had 
been a political calamity to his country and to mankind, and the 
funeral had been insincere and theatrical : 

It seemed the mockery of hell to fold 

The rottenness of eighty years in old . 
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Archangel Michael and his antogonist Satan claim George 
III to tbeir realms and the shy king quietly slips into the fold of 
heaven like a thief. 

“All I saw farther, in the last confusion was that king George 
slipped into Heaven for once, when the tumult dwindled to a 
calm. I left him practising the hundredth psalm.” 

In this poem the severity of the tone both agai nst the king 
and the poeTXaureate is well m ar ked ou t. “The plot enables Byron 
severely to castigate an offeial Tory bard and a royal instrument of 
political oppression.” But along with severity there is a strange 
mixture of wit and humour in the poem. “In ‘The Vision of 
Judgement* as in 'Donjuan’, he is conspicuously the Whig aristocrat 
in exile, self assured, responsible to nobody, reckless, voluble, 
exuberant, wickedly ironical and deceptively informal.*** 

Beppo — It is a Ve netian story, in which the poet tells, in the 

mock-heroic style, with much ga iety and gen tle_iron y~tE c~"story 

of a Venetian car niva l. As the Carnival party is lost in joy, the 
Lad^sTmsband, Beppo (short for Giuseppe) returns in Turkish 
garb and confronts the revelry makers in his room. No tragedy 
follows. A reconciliation takes place between the wife and the 
enraged husband over a cup of tea. There are many long digres- 
rons in the poem, and a tone of, flippancy and irreverence 
characterises the entire work. 

‘T he Prisoner of Chillon’ refl ects Byron’s lo ve for lib erty 
and narrates the e xper i ences of the prisoner in a moving an d path¬ 
etic strain." ‘The Prisoner of Chillon’ is less a tale than a monolo¬ 
gue in which the poet himself speaks in reminisence. It is a mov¬ 
ing tale and is marked with a note of tenderness and sympathy. 

Don Juan:-\n con trast to t he tone of ‘The Prisoner of Chillo n* 
is the mighty vigour of ‘Don Juan* , the most effective and vig or- 
ous satire in the En glish langua ge. It was begun in 1818 and con¬ 
cluded a Tew years Before his death. It is Byr on’s epic satire, revie- 
wing satirically the soc ial, political and economic conditions of th e 
differenricountries of Europe. I t is a k ind of picaresque novel cast 
into verse. The hero Don*Juan undertakes many wanderings and 
adventures and his observations find a place in the epic work. 
The poem records principally six major adventures of its hero. It 
*J. D. Jump : Lord Byron. 
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opens with a description of his childhood and his early love-affair 
with Donna Julia, a married friend of his mother’s. When 
people get a scent of his amorous intrigue, Don Juan is 
bundled out of the country. He is made to move about in a ship 
seeking his fortune in some remote land. His ship is wrecked and 
he has to undergo great mental suffering in an open boat. In his 
third adventure, Don Juan starts flirting with Haidee, the daughter 
of a Greek pirate. The father on his return disapproves of the 
intrigue between Haidee and Don Juan and Juan is sold by the 
father of Haidee as a slave in the open market in slavery. He is 
forced to live in Constantinople, where the Sultan’s wife starts 
loving him. He resists the imperious advances of Gulbeyaz, the 
Sultan’s favourite wife. Juan continues to be a slave for the cour¬ 
se of three Cantos from the fourth *x> the end of the seventh. He at 
last manages to escape from Turkey and enlists himself in the arm 
of the Russians who are the avowed enemies of the Turks. Juan 
attracts the attention of Empress Catherine II of Russia and he 
soon becomes a favourite of the Queen. His military prowess and 
personal magnetism exercise a hypnotic charm on the Queen,and 
he stays in Russia under her benign patronage till the end of IX 
Canto. Towards the end of Canto X, the Queen initiates his last 
adventure by despatching him to England on a diplomatic miss¬ 
ion. In England Juan freely enjoys English social life. He attracts 
the attention of three women. Aurora, a yoking heiress, Adelive, 
the restless wife of a haughty politician, and the lax and lavish 
Duchess of Fitz-Fulke. In England the poem breaks often and 
Juan is made to come to the end of his adventurous career. If 
Byron had so desired he could’have extended the poem to an in¬ 
finite length. His lett.er dated 16th Feb. 1821 to John Murray, his 
publisher, indicates his inclination for prolonging the picaresque 
work—“To how many Cantos this may extend, I know not, nor 
whether (even if I live) I shall complete it; but this was my motion. 
I meant to have made him a‘Cavalier Servente* in Italy; and a 
cause for a divorce in England, and a sentimental werther-faced 
man in Germany, so as to show the different ridicules of the 
society in each of those countries, and to have displayed him 
gradually ‘gate’ and ‘blase* as he grew older as in natural.’’ *Don 
Tuan* is, in fact, a sort of picaresque novel in verse and -its hero’s 
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pere grina tions 
daT comedo 


provide Byron with varied opportunities for satiri- 


Commenting on ‘Don Juan* Trueblood aptly remarks, “The 
poem is, in effect, a long peal of scornful laughter flung at that 
peculiarly British variety of cant which Byron declared was in hi* 
day the ‘pr imum mo bi le* o f his countrymen's life, both national 
and private. I-n his more serious work, Byron is fatally subject to 
anticlimax. His imagination and Jiis power of phras e arc apt to 
fail him just when they are need ed most. In ‘Don Juan* he turns 
this defect into a piquant virtue, by deliberately cultivating anti¬ 
climax for satiric ends. He drops with startling suddenness from 
the serious to the trivial, from impassioned poetry to mocking verse. 
The device is a simple one, but Byron uses it with a variety 
and zest truly wonderful, and secures by means of it an effect of 
cynical nonchalance which is a triumph of its kind.*' 


Of the verse of ‘Don Juan' Swinburne has written with per- 
haps a touch of exaggeration: “Across the stanzas of ‘Don Juan* 
we'swim Forward as over the broad backs of the sea. They break 
and glitter, hiss and laugh, murmur and move like waves that 
sound or that subside. There is in them a delicious resistance, an 
elastic motion which salt water has and fresh has not. There is 
aLout them a wide wholesome air full of vivid light and constant 
wind which is only* felt at sea.** The e ntire work flow s with ease 
and naturalness of Byron ' s co nve rsatio n as described by Co lonel 
Stanhope : “a stream sometimes smooth, sometimes rapid, some¬ 
times rushing down in cataracts-a mixture of philosophy and slang 
of everything." 

Besides writing these works in poetry, Byron also compos¬ 
ed Dramas in blank .verse. All his plays are blank verse tragedies. 
The chief are ‘Manfred* (1817), ‘Marino Faliero' (821), ‘The Two 
Foscari and Cain* (1821 ^ and ‘The Deiorm e TTr^sformed* (1824). 
In nearly all we have a hero of the B yronic type. In ‘Cain* for 
example, we have the outcast who defies the censure of the world; 
in‘The Deformed Transformed* there are thinly screened references 
to Byron's own deformity. In this fashion he showed that he had 
little of the real dramatic faculty, for he could portray no character 
with any zeal unless it resembles himself. The blank verse has 
power and dignity, but it lacks the higher poetic inspiration. 
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But as Professor Herford says, “In passing from description to 
drama, Byron instantly betrayed the rhetorical quality of his 
imagination. In passing from rhyme to blank verse he betrayed 
still more the limits of his sense of melody, for no poet of compa¬ 
rable rank ever wrote verse so unutterably blank.’* 


Q. 76 Byron a Romantic Poet ? In what way did 

Byron differ from the Romantic poets of his age ? 

Or 

Examine Byron as the Romantic Puzzle or the Romantic 
Paradox. 

Ans. I n the history of English Rom a nticis m, By ron occ upies 
a peculiar position. A s pointed out by Bowra, ‘From an European 
point of view, he is the chief exponent and most renowned figure 
of the whole movement, the man who summed up in himself its 
essential qualities and by his inspiring example imposed them on 
the civilized world. From the usual English point of view, he is 
hardly a Romantic at all, but survival from the eighteenth century 
and an enemy of much that the true romantics thought most 
holy.”* 

It is a fact that Byron differed from other accredited Roman¬ 
tic poets, Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, Scott and Southey, in his 
method and practice as a poet. Profoundly touched at certaio 
points by romanticism Byron was never a poet of romanticism in 
the sense that^ Shelley, Scott and'tole ridge were. Like Wordsworth 
and Southey, Byron was deeply touched b y ^its influences at one 
moment, but was far away at the ne xt. 

What fascinated the Romantic poets was imagination and a 
love for fairy romance and dreamy lands of medievalism. Either 
the romantic poets dwelt in the world of the past through their 
power of imagination as did Keats, or they were visionary idealists 
like Shelley conjuring up pictures of the future. In any case in the 
works of the Romantics, we come across a free play of the imagi¬ 
native power. B ut in Byron*s poetry there Islittlcof that imagi oa- 
X C. M.Bowra : The Romantic Imagination. 
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tiveness and reflectiveness which we find in Shelley or Keats. 
Byron is essentially the poet of^instinetjrather than of imagination. 
To~quote Quennel, “In his work, as'in his life, fie wa"s"a'creature 
of instinct. Few men have gone through existence with less faith 
in the validity of the human will.** Goethe says, /‘Byron possessed 
a high degree of that demonic instinct and attraction which 
influences others independently of reason, effect or affection, which 
sometimes succeeds where the understanding fails.** With his 
adoration of instinct rather than of imagination, Byron could not 
be aTomaatic poet like the imaginative Shelley or Keats. Byron 
gave up the romantic vi ew of imag ination and adopted a new 
realistic art*and that is why “On the central article of the 


Romantic" Creed; the importance of the imagination, Byron is 
regarded as a Heretic by such good judges as Keats and Burke and 
he would not Have denied the accusation.’** 


The Romantic poets, except perhaps the idealistic 
Shelley, were not interested in realism and the description of the 
actual as it was. Wordsworth wandered like a cloud over hills 
and dales to know the mysteries of Nature; Coleridge wrought his 
weird dreams and was wrecked in a mist of opium; Scott with his 
pen lifted the veil that kept shrouded the enchanting past of the 
country; Shelley wove out his myths and remained wrapped up in 
hir visions and wished to be the ‘trumpet of prophecy* and even 
Keats sought his beauty in Gothic arches and Grecian urns and 
inns Alt was Byron who was of th e earth and we dde dto the ac tual 
realities of the mundane world. Byron scorned to leave his times, 
for as Symons alfirms, “He loved the world for its ow n sake and 
for good and evil. **. “Shelley moves among the clouds**, says Prof. 
Grierson, “Byr on never quits the earth. From first to last he is 
concerned with realities and nothing but realities, mundane reali¬ 
ties, real persons and scenes and happenings.**\ His realism some¬ 
times becomes too gross, and nauseating and^nen we are tempted 
to adopt Pope’s line on Defoe for Byron, “Earless on high stands 
unabashed Byron.* It is this realism of Byron so passionately 
touched and expressed in ‘Don Juan* that separates and distingui¬ 
shes him from other romantic poets. “Of all the great poets of the 
time Byron presents the peculiar and piquant combination of an ar- 


• Bowra : The Romantic Imagination. 
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dent romantic imagination and an intellect and outlook essentially 
worldly and matter-of-fact. ^ With Keats it was the past, with a 
S helley the future, w ith B yrfijLil. i$ the p resent th at really interests/ 
and grips him^ His ardent fancy dallied with the past on occasion;! 
but'he is most at home with the England of his day, the Europe of 
his day, its social hypocrisies, its literary conventions and affectat¬ 
ions. He is always at heart a society gentleman, and bo thin its good 
and bad^sense, a man of the world.” Hys ‘Don Juajn’ is an ^ pic of 
the a'ge as it gives a panoramic view of contemporary life^ and in 
the' poetic searchlight turned on several facts of actual life we 
discover a wide range of the poet’s tastes and the wonderful 
varieties of his r espons e to exp erience. 

It was Byron’s object in poetry to be a Realist rather than 
an imaginative Romanticist. In ‘Don J uan’ XII he says—• 


I mean to show things really as they are , 

Nor as they ought to be, for J avow. 

That till we see what's what in fact, we're for. 
From much improvement. 


Like Alexander Pope, Byron too believed that by ‘stooping* to it he 
was moralizing his song. “The truth to which Byron stoops is a 
matter of fidelity to what he believes to be observable facts. 
Accordingly, he more than once expresses a sceptic’s impatience 
with metaphysical and theological speculation. In all this he 
aligns himself rather with his Augustan predecessors than with his 
Romantic contemporaries.”* 

Byron’s genius was essentially satirical like the classical 
poets of the XVIII Century, and he found greater delight in foll¬ 
owing their mode and method than toeing the essential romantic 
dreaminess and visionary idealism. Pope and Gifford attracted'him 
most and he had great respect for Pope’s ‘Dunciad’ and Gifford’s 
‘Beviad’ and ‘Meviad’. His main works are satirical in content like \ 
the works of the classic al poets of the XVI ILCentutv. He is said 
to Tiave loved and like his ‘English Bards and Scotch Reviwcrs’ 
much more than his ‘Childe Harold* because it is purely eighteenth 
century in spirit. ‘The English Bards and Scotch Reviewers’ is a 
complete triumph of Byronic Classicism, and this high spirited 
• J. D. Jump: Lord Byron, 
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satire is indeed the ‘Dunciad* of romanticism. With this satirical 
affinity with the XVIII Century poets, Byron gets further away 
from the Romanticism of Wordsworth and Keats. Byron's 
attachment with the classical po'cts of the XVIII Century was very 
strong; and Moorman nicely states how Byron was all for classi¬ 
cism and the eighteenth century. Moorman says, “When* the 
romantic principles of the new school seemed everywhere trium¬ 
phant, Byron came forward as the dauntless champion of Pope, 
and when he essayed drama, he turned his back upon Shakespeare 
and sat at the feet of Alfeei. He never wholly broke away from 
the Augustan poetic diction."f 

“Byron differs from the' authentic Romantics not merely 
in his low estimate of the imagination but in the peculiar quality 
and power of his wit. The world of the Regency pursued its 
pleasure in an atmosphere of malice and mockery, and Byron had 
his fair share of both. His emotions and intelligence were at 
war, and through wit he found some sort of reconciliation between 
them.” 

Byron differed from his Romantic contemporaries in the 

*• J _ — - - - - 

complex character of his response to experience. In his earlier 
poetry he had tried to look at things from almost a single point 
of view, but in Donjuan'he abandoned this and exploited the who¬ 
le ra nge of his fe elings. Whereas other Romantics tended to follow 
a single principle in their approach to life, Byron followed his 
own wayward _ changing moods. Like the Romantics his nature 
could not be conhned to one single channel. HeJiad a v arie ty of 
tastes and r espo nses. He had an omnivorous taste for experience 
and tried most things that came his way. The result is that his 
great poem ‘Don Juan* provides a vivid and searching'commentary 
on the contempo rary rescu er 

' But in spite of his differences with the Romantic poets, 
Byron was the child of his age and he did not adandon Romanti¬ 
cism completely. "Though Byron abandoned Romantic view of 
the imagination and practised a new realistic art," says Bowra, 
“he did not altogether abandon some themes and ideas which 
meant most to the Romantics." Like the Romantics, he had a 

t Moorman, Article on Byron in The Cambridge History of Enalian 
Literature. Volume XU. 
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dee p, and intense l ove fot njjjitc^fgcedom, passion, melancholy 
and romance*__JHe felt that matters like nature and love were 
suffitficQiT in themselves to inspire poetry, and he need not look 
beyond them for something else. Like the other romantics he was 
attracted towards Rousseau and Chateaubrand. He was more 
revolutionary than Shelley, the most romantic poet among the 
romantics. He was more typical of his time than either Wordsworth 
or Shelley, for while their outlooks were limited by their private 
philosophies, Byron absorbed the life around him and expressed 
what thousands of his contemporaries felt. That is why Arnold 
spoke of him as “the greatest elemental power in English litera- 
ture since Shakesp e are 1° The note of romanticism is pointedly 
sounded by Byron in such verses as *1 would I were a careless 
child’,‘I roved a young Highlander” and the justly famous ‘Lachiny 
Gair.* The influence of Macpherson's ‘Ossian* is very strong in 
‘The Death of Calmar And Orla,' and blends with that of the 
ballad-poets in ‘Oscar of Alva.* Th e lyric s and the elegiac poems 
also present Byron’s romanticism. The melancholic poems of 
Byron' are saturated in the romantic tradition, and the same 
strain can be feit in quite a large number of stanaas in *Childe 
Harold*. The love for freedom which characterised the romantic 
poets is equally well present in Byron’s poetry, and in certain 
respects he was more revolutionary than Shelley. 

Taking ail these factors into account we cannot deny to 
Byron a place among the Romantics. He had his love and likings 
for Pope and the classical poets of the 18th century, but none the 
less he was an elemental force among the romantic poets of the 
19th century. Even if Byron joined hands with the classicists and 
the Augstans, there was a difference between the classicism of 
Pope and the classicism of Byron. “The invocation to Pope and 
Dryden in the last stanza compels us to recall the difference 
between their Augustanism and Byron's. Pope and Dryden seem, 
characteristically to write as the spokesmen of a coherent and 
civilized social group. The members of this may not hold 
identical religions social, political and other lebels, but they do 
share, and their poets share; a deep respect for the fundamental 
Augustan virtues of good sense, reasonableness and moderation. 
Byron writes with an equally keen awareness of bis public, and 
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he writes as an exponent of good sense. ‘But, so far from 
seeming to feel his public sustaining him, he evidently draws very 
much more exclusively on his own resources/ and evenat<imcs 
has to defy what he supposes to be a canting, a moralistic and 
sensibilitious world.**f 


Q. 77. Write an essay on Byron as a satirist in verse. 

Ans. Byron was one of the most vigorous and powerful 
satir ists of EnUanrt Hurlflj^ The 'T9th century. His genius was 
neither inclined towards the lyrical nor towards the dramatic side. 
In satire Byron found the suitable medium for his rebellious and 
passionate nature ahcTTt Is m satire that he turned most joyously 
from the early years of his life. He had a great liking for 
Alexander Pope, the prince of satirists in the 18th Century and for 
Gifford, his worthy successor. He closely imitated their form 
and style in his satires, and almost ail the satirical works of Byron 
were written under the influence of Pope, Gifford and Swift. 

Byron’s poetic career b egan a s ajmtirist and ended as a 
satirist. The 11 major poetic production of his early period was the last 
&Jeo-Ciassic Satire, ‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers/ his last 
and greatest poetic production was his epic satire~‘D gn Ju an* on 
society. Following the trend of popular taste Byron turned away 
during the middle period of his poetic career from satire to senti¬ 
ment and produced ‘Childe Harold*. But afterwards he realised 
that his genius was not well fitted for the role' of a sentimentalist 
and soon he renounced sentiment in favour of satire. His strongly 
satiric nature came to the fore-front again and permanently gave 
up the 'Childe Harold role. H e eve ntually found complete ex- 
pressioninserio-comic sajjrc. 

Byron began his first satire in. 1807 as a school boy. This 
work is known as ‘Hours in Idle ness.* It was severely criticised for 
its immaturity and thoughtlessness in the ‘Edinburgh Review.* 
Byron did not take the offence lying down, but dashed out against 
his critics with a great vigour in his satirical work ‘The English 


t J. D. Jump; Lord Byron, 
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Bards and Scotch Reviewers.’Here Byron expressed himself as a 
str6ng“aVenger of his wrongs in the following words:— 

t 

And though / hope not hence unscathed to go 
Who conquer me shall find a stubborn foe . 

In this poem Byron’s model was Pope, the author of 
•Dunciad.* There is not much to be said in favour of -a poem whose 
inspiration was little more than bad temper, and Byron himself 
was later ashamed of it. It lashes out indiscriminately at the 
whole literary world of the time, and has none of the finesse of 
Popian satire. To the satire couched in the heroic couplet, Byron 
to quote Hough, “add*. nothing to the tradition except the 
impress of a new personality, a certain hcirlcss arrogance that 
was to be the note of so much of his best work.”f In t his, w ork 
Byro n sati rises the . poets of the Lake-School. Southey and 
Wordsworth are particularly satirised by Byron. 

He never t ires of ridiculing the Lake Poets. The constant 
use of ‘Pedlars’, ‘Boats’ ‘Waggons* in Wordsworth’s Ipoetry 
particularly in ‘Excursion’ irritates Byron and he satirically be¬ 
moans the fall of English poetry from the heights of Pope and 
Drydcn to the banality of Wordsworth : 

‘ Pedlars* and * Boats* and ‘Waggons*! Oh Ye shades 
Of Pope and Dry den, are we come to this ? 

That trash of such sort not alone evades 
Contempt , but from the bathos* vast abyss 
Floats scumlike uppermost and these Jack Cades 
, Of sense and song above your grave may hiss 

The *little boatman* and his Peter Bell 
Gan sneer at him who drew AchitopheL 

Byron’s next works in satire are ‘Hint s from Horaco* f an d 
‘Curse of Minerva’. In both these satires Byron, to quote Oliver 
Elton, “is a young tige*. cub lashing out with sharp and clumsy 
claws.” Then came ‘Beppo’ written not in the heroic couplet but 
in Ottava Rima. It is a curtain-raiser to his greatest poem ‘Don 
Juan.* It almost foreshadows the spirit of ‘Don Juan’. 

tGraham Hough: Romantic Poets. 
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In 1822 Byron came out with another vigorous satire, 'The 
Vision of Judgement.' This satir e is directed against Georg e III 
and is a direct X£tQd;_- tlj^Jjouthcy's praise of the king. The 
misdeeds and misdoings of thc^E ing are exposed in this satire. 
The king is so base and low that he cannot be allowed to enter 
Heaven. Even Satan refuses to admit him in Hell. Satan says— 

. 

/ Of him / have kings , enough below {earth). 

\ 

At the end, the king is represented as a thief who quietly 
slips into Heaven unnoticed by any one. This -sati re of By ron 
is the most witty and light-hearted satire. The flippanc y of its 
tone canjbe well recognised by us. It is full of ridicule and banter. 
Byron’s slap-dash manner and carelessness are clearly perceptible 
in tfii5“’sattrc. The difference between Pope's presentation of 
personalities for ridicule in 'Dunciad' and Byro n's pre sentation of 
personalities in'The Vision of Judgement’.is well, marked out. 
Whereas Pope’s portraits are highly finished, because of the lab¬ 
our spent on them, Byron’s portraits are clumsily drawn and lack 
artistic finish. His satire becomes loose and here we realise the 
truth of Elton's remark about Byron's satire—“His loose tongue 
is his worst enemy, for like Rousseau he would sacrifice anybody 
and anything.’’* 

Byron's last epic safire is " * pon Juan.’ In this work Bvro n's 
gcqi qs i s char act e ri s t ic s llyt^ v eiled.Its pa noramic s urvey of 
human society in all the lands of Europe, with the foibles and 
weaknesses oL social institutions and political personalities is 
truly staggering in its satirical wit. Commenting on its scope and 
design, feowra wrife§7“It is the record of a remarkable personality, 
a poet and a man of action, a dreamer and a wit, a great lover 
and a great hater, a man with many aims of the 18th Century 
and yet wholly of the 19th, a Whig noble and a revolutionary 
democrat.”;}: The poet himself speaks of this work as an epic satire : 

My poem is epic and is meant to be 
Divided in twelve books , each book containing 
With love and war , a heavy gale at sea. 

* Elton O.—A Survey of English literature, (1780—1848) 
t C. M. Bowra—The Romantic iBUlmagiion. 
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• The^hero of this epic satire is Don Juan, a Spanish adven¬ 
turer, and nis biography is the thread on which Byron hangs 
description, episodes and satirical digressions. The poem reflects 
every mood of Byron's complex and contradictorynature. Here 
Bjron comes before us as~thc greatTomanticist and the great real- 
jrtf'thc voluptuary and the cynic, the impassioned lover of liberty 
and the implacable foe of hypocrisy. In this epic satire Byron 
offers his reflections almo st on all aspects of life. 

War is satirised by Byron in the following two striking 

lines;— 

• Let there he light” said God “There was light** 

“Let there be blood” says man, “and there is a sea.” 

A Coquette is exposed and attacked in the following lines : 

Such is your cold Coquette , who can*t say, *No y 
And won '/ say ‘ Yes * and keeps you on and off-ring 
On a lee-shore* till it begins to blow — 

Then sees your heart wrecked , with an inward scoffing. 

Love is satirised as— 

The very god of evil 

For after ail we cannot call thee devil. 

In short Don Juan is an epic satire in which Byron satirises 
individuals, social institutions and modern society in general. 

Charges of cynicism and immorality are brought against 
Byron's satires. These charges have been squarely met by True- 
blood who maintains that the satires of Byron are remarkable for 
their sincer ity and fr eedom. They arc constructive rather than 
destructive in their character. AByron cannot be called cynical 
because he exposes sincerely the V 'weaknesses of many human insti¬ 
tutions. Byron attacks cot ideals bu t fa lse idealism, fals e sentime- 
nt, false loyalty, falsj morality, false pa triotis m and false freedom. 
With keen insight and utter fearlessness he analyses, and exposes^ 
the contrasts and contradictions in human life and relentlessly 
tears down insincerity. Similarly the charges of misanthropy can¬ 
not stand against Byron. “His sense of ‘the nothingness of life,’ 
his convicition that ‘vanity of vanities, all is vanity,' is expresed 
sardonically, wryly sometimes theatrically, but it is expre 
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with a pity for, rather than a detestation of his fellow men.”* He 
attacks not virtue but false virtue. Byron himself defends the 
charge of degrading moral in the following words :— 

“I was willing to plead guilty of having sometimes repre¬ 
sented vice under alluring sins, but it was so generally in 
the world and therefore it was necessary to paint it so. My moral 
was unexceptionable.” 

f All these charges ol insincerity, hypocrisy, misanthropy, 
stand against Byron./tie is undoubtedly one of the most 
vi rile, forceful and out-spokin satirists in_the English language.’^ 


Q. 78. Write a note on Byron as a Revolutionary Poet and a 
Poet of Freedom. 

Ans. Byron was one of the proudest revolutionary poets 
and the poets of freedom and liberty that England has ever pro¬ 
duced. He was a born rebel and the fire of liberty and hatred 
for tyranny burnt furiously in his veins. “Art for Art’s sake,” 
says Courthope, was “abhorrent to his genius. He was the Avtat 
of the revolutionary movement, where every thought was prompted 
by revolt against the moral postulates of society 

Byron had been from his childhood days a great fighter 
and he stood vigorously againstall forms of tyrannies and oppressi¬ 
ons. “From childhood he had been a fighter” says Lafcadio Hearn, 
“and he was not in the least afraid to fight society. He attacked 
all the conventions, all hypocrisies, all the moral commonplace of 
English Society in his poetry. He made heroic crime appear more 
attractive than cowardly virtue, and even boldly ridiculed the 
religious beliefs that accused or sheltered social falsehood.” 

Byron was the great advocate of the out-cast and down¬ 
trodden people, and always stood for the defence of liberty and 
freedom. In whatever shape and in whatever place he found oppre¬ 
ssion and tyranny, he considered it his religious duty to strike 
boldly at them with all the vigour of a grand rebel. This love for 

* J. D. Jump: Lord Byron. 
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freedom was not a theoretical principle with him, but a practical 
beacon of life. He cried against the powers of tyranny in the 
following words: — 

What shall revolting thraldom again be 
The patched up idol of enlightened days . 

He stood for personal liberty and the liberty of nations. 
His views were determined by a powerfuL and positive belief in 
the work of individual man. He resembled Blake in his condem¬ 
nation of senseless cruelty and hypocrisy which it breeded for 
its support. He was the upholder of the natural man and thought 
that his bodily pleasures were worthy of protection. He fought 
for the cause of liberty and went to Greece to support the Greeks 
in their struggle against tyranny. “His conception of liberty,” as 
Bowra observes, “was more instructive than intellectual. If he 
sometimes followed mere whims and impulses, if some of his 
ambitions were no more than affectations, he was not without 
guiding principles, and his death at Missolonghi shows that he was 
not an actor but soldier, a man of affairs and a master of man.”f 
This love of liberty is well-marked in Byron’s works. He wrote the 
‘Prisoner of Chillon’ in the defence of liberty, and the hero Bonn- 
ivard is a votary of liberty like Byron himself. The whole oppress¬ 
ed Europe looked to him for salvation and he became the trumpet 
voice of freedom. With Byron liberty became the ruling passion, 
and he considered it his birth right to fight against all tyranny— 

For I will racky if possible , the stars , 

To rise against earth's tyrants. 

This love of liberty is expressed in the denunciation of ty¬ 
rants such as Napolean and the Duke of Wellington “best of cut¬ 
throats,” and in denouncing Czar and his evil- agents. In this con¬ 
nection it is better to compare Shelley and Byron. Shelley thought 
of the future and was inspired by an ideal future. Byron attacked 
tyrants wherever they existed and pleaded the cause of oppressed 
humanity. He could not believe that men would for long tolerate 
the senseless restrictions to which they were subjected. He wished 
to stir them to revolt, to make them rid of their monarchs, and 
made the world free for free persons. Byron accused his own 
t C, M. Bowra—-The Romantic Imagination. 
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countrymen of arraying their strength in the side of tyranny and 
stated that freedom could be possible when the powerful obstacles, 
thrones and courts were removed. 

Byron remained more than other Romantics a true 
follower of the principles of the Revolution. “Much more than 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, who after their first enthusiasm for 
the Revolution surrendered to caution and scepticism, more even 
than Keats, whose love of liberty was hardly developed to its full 
range, Byron wished to be free and wished the other men 
must be free too.’* 

Byron was equally revolutionary in his attitude towards 
the evils and vices of his age. He was a social revolutionary and 
ruthlessly exposed and attacked, as in ‘Don Juan/ the philistinism 
of the upper English-class, the aristocracy and the monarchy. He 
exposed the hyprocrisy, the senseless cruelty, the snobbery, the 
fraud, the cant and the indolence of the upper classes in society. 


Q. 79. Write a note on the Byronic Hero or Byronfsm. 

Ans. First of all let us take into consideration the 
background from which came the Byronic hero. Mr. W. H. Auden 
has analysed it—“Byron spent his early years in comparative pove¬ 
rty with a mother who alternately hit him and covered him with 
kisses, and a Calvinist nurse who spoke to him of Hell-fire and 

predestined damnation.Unhappiness sharpens a child's wits 

and he soon realised that his parents were violent and odd people, 
that his ancestors were violent and odd too, and that his deformity 
made him different from other children. Further, as usually 
happens when the parents are separated, he idealized the absent 
one, the father. Out of this background came the Byronic Hero : 
father made him passionate, nanny made him doomed, ancestors 
and the little lame foot made him aristocratic yet the bitter en ctny 
of society/* 

There arc certain characteristics which are commonly to 
be found in all the heroes of Byron—Childe Harold, Lara, Manfred, 
Bonnivard, Mazcppa. The heroes of Byron share certain common 
qualities, and out of these has emerged the general Byronic hero. 
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covering the essential traits and qualities of all the heroes of 
Byron. In the Byronic hero are represented the essential qualities 
and characteristics that were found in the character of Byron 
himself. The Byronic heroes are essentially projections of Byron's 
own personality, his likings and dislikings, his hatreds and 
antipathies. The heroes of Byron share his enthusiasm and hatred, 
his opposition to tyranny and oppression, his cynicism and melan¬ 
choly, and his disregard for the values of life. In fact, the 
Byronic hero is the person of Byron himself. “He was 
himself the beginning, the middle and the end of all his 
own Poetry, the hero of every tale, the chief object in every 
landscape. Harold, 9 Lara, Manfred, and a crowd of 
other characters, were universally considered merely as loose 
incognitos of Byron and there is reason to believe that he meant 
them to be considered so.” The wonders of the outer world, the 
Tagus, with the mighty fleets of England riding on its bosom, the 
flowers of Cintra over hanging the shaggy forest of Cork trees 
and willows etc., were all accessories, the background to one dark 
and melancholy figure, the figure of Byron.* * 

Let us note the common characteristics of the Byronic hero. 
“All are almost all, his horoes have minds which seem at variance 
with their fortunes, and exhibit high and poignant feelings of pain 
and pleasure; a keen sense of what is noble and honourable, and 
an equally keen susceptibility of injustice or injury, under the 
garb of stoicism or contempt of mankind. His heroes are men who 
have arrived by different roads to the same goal of despair, who 
are sick of life, who are at war with society, who arc supported in 
their anguish only by an unconquerable pride resembling that of 
Prometheus on the rock or of Satan in the burning marl, who 
can master their agonies by the force of their will, and who, to the 
last, defy the whole power of earth and heaven. It appears that 
the heart of his heroes has withered, and their capacity for happi¬ 
ness had gone to melancholy. They are the authors of scorn, misan¬ 
thropy and despair.” In short we may say that the Byronic hero is 
the embodiment of pride, bravery, restlessness, wickedness, melan¬ 
choly, cynicism, freedom, opposition to oppression and restraint. His 
heroes are sadists to a certain degree—they take pleasure in inflict¬ 
ing pain upon others. They are proud, moody, cynical, with 
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defiance on their brows and misery in their hearts. Corsair is 
proud, capricious, scornful, revengeful to the point of cruelty, 
prey to remorse and magnanimous enough to submit to the most 
barbarous tortures rather than kill a sleeping enemy. Cain is a 
murderer, and Saxdanaplaus is proud, brave and voluptuous. 
Bonnivard and Mazeppa are like Byron, lovers of freedom and 
critics of oppression. The final estimate of the Byronic hero is that 
he is the projection of Byron himself. The first appearance of 
the Byronic hero came in Childe Harold and the last appearance 
of the same hero is Don Juan. 


Q. 80. 
Byron’s poetry. 


Write a note on the autobiographical element in 
OR 


Bring out the confessional elements in Byron’s Poetry Can 
the charge of insincerity and pose be levelled against Byron ? 


Ans. “Byron concentrates in himself and reflects in all 
his writings, the disappointed aspirations, the failure, the sorrow 
of his time. Others had felt it before. Shakespeare knew it 
and gave it utterance in the soliloquies of Hamlet. Rousseau 
had expressed it in his Confessions. But in Byron it finds its fullest 
expression. His own time recognised in him its own genius made 
vocal. This world’s weary disillusionment is the motive that runs 
through that marvellous and varied stream of poetry poured forth 
by Byron in the year that follows his exile—the later books of 
Childe Harold , The Prisoner of Chlllon, The Dream , The Prophecy 
of Dante, Manfred, Don Juan” m 

The autobiographical or the personal expression of life is 
present in many of the poems of Byron. He gives expression to 
his likings and dislikings, his hatred of slavery and his opposition 
to tyranny, his love of women and his love for the beauties of 
nature in several of his poems. He himself becomes the hero of 
his poems. In Childe Harold it is Byron himself, who is present 
throughout in the personality of the Childe. Referring to this 
t Selincourt: Wordsworthian and Other Studies. 
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Hough remarks : “Childe Harold is the first appearance of the 
Byronic hero Childe Harold is simply the first of many fancy 
portraits of himself.”* 

Byron represents himself again and again, and his poetrv 
is confessional in tone. “Scenes and events and persons are all 
topics in a great declamation,” says Prof. Grierson, “The central 
theme of which is Byron himself, his wrongs, his sorrows and 
sombre reflections on life.” “He was himself the beginning, the 
middle and the end, of ail his own poetry, the hero of every tale, 
the chief object in every landscape. Childe Harold, Lara, Manfred 
and a crowd of other characters, were universally considered mere 
lose incogoitos of Byron; and there is every reason to believe 
that he meant them to be so considered.” Self-consciou< 
vanity produced in him an anti-social shyness and inclined him to 
solitary meditation, consciousness of the possession of high powers 
made him passionately desirous of active fame. This conflict iu 
his mind between these two contrary forces resulted in the forms 
of morbid self-expression. References to Byron's life, habits etc. 
are unmistakably present in his works. 

The next question that comes before us is whether what 
Byron expresses of himself is a sincere expression or a mere hypo¬ 
critical pose. Many critics have condemned his lyrics and personal 
poems because of their hypocritical tone. The charge of insincerity 
is brought against Byron. But Cazamian refutes the charge by 
asserting that it would be incorrect to say that ‘Byron's existence 
was one continual pose. Swinburne considered Byron sincere. He 
writes, “We have to recognise Byron’s excellence of sincerity and 
strength. Without these no poet can live; but few have ever had 
so much of them as Byron. His sinserity indeed is difficult to 
discover and define; but it does in effect lie at the root of all his 
good works deformed by pretension and defaced by assumption, 
marked by folly and veiled by affection; but perceptible after all 
and priceless.” Besides, a man who has put himself so much in 
his works and is ever ready to discuss his inner feelings before the 
world can hardly be insincere. It is rather Byron's fundamental 
sincerity that accounts for his greatness. In this connection we 

♦Graham Hough—The Romantic Poets. 
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close with the well-judged opinion of Symons who says, “He is 
fundamentally sincere which is the rootof greatness who has a firm 
hold on himself and on the world; he speaks to humanity in its 
own voice, heightened to a pitch which carries across Europe. No 
poet had ever seemed to speak to men so directly, and it was 
through this directness on his vision of the world, and of his speech 
about it that he became a poet, that he made a new thing of 
poetry.” 


Q. 81. Write an essay on Byron’s attitude towards Nature. 

A ns. Where rose the mountains , there to him were friends; 
Where rolled the ocean , thereon was his home; 

Where a blue skv , and glowing clime extends , 

He had the passion and the power to roam. 

These four lines from Byron’s poem represent his great 
love and liking for nature. In fact, nature, came to be adored by 
the Romantic poets of England, and Byron was no exception. 
Byron’s love of nature was intense and deep, and his attitude 
towards nature was a little different from Wordsworth, Shelley 
and Keats. Wordsworth and Shelley spiritualised and intellect- 
ualised Nature, and in the words of Compton-Rickett, “They are 
not merely poets of Nature, they are prophets of Nature. They are 
concerned less to depict than explain, less to marvel ai her beauty 
than to exult at its inner significance.” Wordsworth finds the 
healing power in nature and evolves a theory to explain the mys¬ 
teries of nature. With Byron we have nothing of that type. Byron’s 
love of nature is of its own kind and stands apart from other 
romantic poets. 

“Lacking the intensity of Wordsworth, the subtlety of 
Coleridge, the receptivity of Keats, the aerial fire of Shelley, 
Byron possessed a breath and vigour of imagination beyond that 
of any contemporary. No where is this more agreeably illustrated 
than in his love of nature. In this love he is at one with all his 
own particular way, there is no meditative musing, little sense of 
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mystery, but a very lively sense of wonder and delight in the 
energising glories of nature." 

The first point to be noted in Byron’s attitude towards 
nature is that it is free from theory or ulterior intention. In this 
connection Bowra points out in his ‘Romantic Imagination’: 
“While Wordsworth sought vision or moral interpretation, Byron 
took nature as he found it, and appreciated much that Wordsworth 
missed. His poetry of Nature is instructive and immediate, free 
from theory or ulterior intention.*' 

Byron went to nature to seek refuge, from human society. 
Byron loved solitude and this he could alone find in Nature. 
Moorman says : “Byron seeks communion with Nature in order to 
escape from man; high mountains become ‘a feeling* to him when 
the hum of human cities is a torture." Wordsworth hears in 
Nature the music of sad humanity; Byron hears no music of 
humanity in Nature. For him Nature is a refuge, a place of 
shelter, where he can hid himself from the weariness, the fever 
and fret of the world. This is the reason why Byron writes : 

There is a pleasure in the pathless wands. 

There is a rapture on the lonely shore ; 

There is society where none intrudes , 

By the deep sea , and music in its roar. 

Byron's attitude towards nature was not of a country man 
but of a town man. He appreciated the beauties of nature from 
the stand point of a man who was disgusted of the humdrum life 
of cities. 

“Byron does not look to Nature to find in it some spiritual 
essence that is actually there” says Graham Hough, “he looks to 
it to echo and include his own passions ’* It means that nature is 
intimately related to Byron's feelings, and he colours nature 
according to his mental and physical state. There is the subjective 
approach of the poet to nature. He did not find the ‘healing balm’ 
that Wordsworth found in nature, but still his feelings well formed 
the basis of communion with the objects of nature. 

Byron, being no philosopher and moralist, takes delight in 
giving fine descriptions of nature. His descriptions are far superior 
to Wordsworth, though inferior to Tennyson in the point of 
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accuracy and precision. Byron describes Nature in broad outlines 
and fuses his feelings with the objects of nature. He does not 
analyse minutely the objects. The fact is that, “the object which 
he sees and his own feelings are fused together and take shape in 
imaginative and metaphocical language.’* (Tozer). 

Byron sees Nature both in its calm and stormy aspects. 
Wordsworth was drawn only by the silence that is in the starry 
sky but Byron presented nature both in its tranquil and stormy 
aspects Both these aspects can be seen in ‘Ghilde Harold*. About 
the calmness of the scene, notice the following two lines : — 

It is the hush of night , and ail between , 

Thv margin and the mountain dusk , it yet clean. 

The stormy aspect is presented in such lines as— 

The sky is changed! and such a change Oh Night , 

And storm and darkness , Ye are wondrous strong , 

From peak , the rattling crags among , 

Leaps the live thunder 

Every mountain hath , now found a tongue. 

And this Is in the night ! most glorious night 

. earthquake birth. 

Byron was able to face the cruel and inhuman aspects of 
nature as most of the Romantics could not. With Byron there is 
no shuddering about the presentation of the sinister side of nature. 
He does so without contempt and without complaint. In ‘Ancient 
Mariner,* Coleridge weaves an alluring magic of a wild moon and 
dancing stars, but Byron dwells on the sullen and brooding 
atmosphere without covering it with a romantic halo like 
Coleridger 

The helplessness of man before nature was a subject from 
which the Romantics shrank, but Byron saw it and spoke 
sincerely about it. 

Byron was attracted mostly towards water in Nature like 
Milton and his descriptions of Rhone, Rhine and the ocean are 
fine pieces of nature description in Romantic poetry. 
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Q. 82. Give your estimate of Lord Byron as a poet. 

Ans. Lord Byron was undoubtedly one of the most power¬ 
ful and vigorous of English Romantic poets. Born in the age 
of Romanticism and composing poems in the style and manner 
of his contemporaries he had his sympathies with the Augustans 
and adored Dryden and Pope more than Wordsworth, Coleridge 
and Southey. He had a peculiar fascination for the poetry of Pope 
and considered him a prince among English poets. But unlike his 
master Pope whose pre-occupations were mainly social, Byron was 
interested more in himself than in the social forces in which he 
sought to move. He was himself the object of his poetry and his 
heroes were veiled projections of his own personality. The poet 
under the thin guise of Childe Harold, Manfred, Lara, Corsair 
and a number of his other heroes presented his own life and 
fragments of his many sided personality. The Byronic Hero came 
to be recognised as a special ‘tour-d* force’ and Byron became the 
author of all his masterly heroic creations. 

Byron’s interest was not in imagination, reflection or 
aerial flights in a dreamy utopias of poetic creation. Byron was a 

realist in poetry and sought to present the pictures of social, 
economic life as he viewed in his wide travels. He was a traveller 
and his ‘Childe Harold* gives ample proof of his journey through 
European countries. His ‘Don Juan’ is another travel book in 
poetry recounting the adventurous and picaresque adventures of 
the hero in Italy, Spain, Turkey, Russia and England. The observ¬ 
ations of Byron in all these countries are realistically and tren¬ 
chantly presented by him in his poetry. He was of the earth and 
was plainly satisfied in moving about the midst of real life. In 
‘Don Juan’ he says— 

I mean to show things really as they are 

Not as they ought to be : for T avow 

That till we see what's what is fact , we're for. 

From much improvement. 

In his poetry Byron was fierce, vigorous and active. He 
was an actor zatber than a dreamy philosopher lost in the fumes 
of narcotic vapours. He thundered and volleyed and shook 
Europe by his utterances. He often cursed and abused and did 
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not spare his wrong doers. In ‘Childe Harold* Byron called upon 
God to meet proper punishment to those who had been the 
authors of his ills. 

Byron was ‘par excellence/ a satirist, and his poetry is all 
coloured and leavened by satirical touches. Men and women, 
institutions and social organisations came under the impact of his 
sweeping blows. His ‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers*, ‘The 
Vision of Judgment*, ‘Don Juan* are all satirical in tone. 

Byron composed a few lyrics, but his genius was more in 
satirical pieces and narrative verse than in fine effusions of poetry 
as presented by Shelley in his poetry. 

Byron*s verse was faulty. Since he had to write in haste, he 
often became clumsy and loose He employed rhetoric and oratory 
in his verse. 

In his own times Byron was highly admired on the Conti¬ 
nent. He was acclaimed as a fighter of freedom and an upholder 
of liberty. Voltaire considered him as a great English poet. In 
his own country, unfortunately Byron could not receive the fame 
and name that he really deserved. 

“Byron*s fame as a poet reached its nadir in the closing 
years of the last century, assailed by Swinburne and forsaken by 
others who had once spoken more appreciatively. The war brought 
back to some young readers a sense of something in Byron’s 
picture of life that Wordsworth, the Romantic who made a good 
end, as Mrs. Lewis calls him; had overlooked. At any rate, after 
the vicissitudes that one has witnessed in the popularity of such 
poets as Pope, Donne, Crabbe, it would be rash to believe that 
Byron’s poetry is dead. There are some things that cannot die. 
Rhetorical he has been called. A fairer word would be ‘oratorical* 
for the word rhetoric has come to suggest an element of 
insincerity and elaboration of diction, neither of which is charge¬ 
able to the poetry of one who spoke the truth as he saw it.”:}: 


X Grierson - Smith ; A Critical History of English Pogtry. 
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Q. 83. Give a brief account of Percy Bysshe Shelley’s 
(1792-1822) poetical works. 

Ans. Percy Bysshe Shelley (1792-1822) was one of the 
greatest poets of the nineteenth century. He produced a number 
of longer and shorter poems, and all of them are so fine that they 
need the special attention of the reader. We shall examine the 
main poetical works of Shelley in some detail. The following are 
the chief works of Shelley : — 

(1) Queen Mab —1813. 

(2) Alastor— 1816. 

(3) The Revolt of Tslam —1818. 

(4) Rosalind and Helen —a Tragedy—1819. 

(5) The Cenci —A Tragedy—1819. 

(6) Prometheus Unbound —Lyrical drama—1820. 

(7) Epipsychidion-*- 1821. 

(8) Hellas —1822. 

(9) Adonais —1822. 

Queen Mab The earliest work of Shelley In poetry is 
Queen Mab. It was produced in 1813 when the poet was hardly 
twenty one years of age. The poem is clearly immature and con¬ 
tains much of Shelley’s cruder atheism. It represents that state of 
Shelley’s mind for which he was expelled from the University and 
treated with contempt by his father. The poem is an attack on 
dogmatic religion, government, industrial tyranny and war. The 
poem, in fact, is the poet’s outcry against the unspirited forces 
that weigh down humanity. H ere t he j>oct presents a world of his 
dr eams fr ee from tyra nny of kings and barons. In the new world 
presented in the ‘Queen Mab’ we shall have the undisputed sovere¬ 
ignty of truth without allowing any existence to falsehood. In the 
new world of Shelley’s dreams pictured in this poem— 

The kingly glare 

Will lose its power to dazzle Its authority 
Will silently pass by the gorgeous throne 
Shall stand unnoticed in the regal hall 
Fast falling to decay , while falsehood's trade 
Shall be hateful and unprofitable 
As that of truth is now. 
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The poet hopes that soon there will be the dawn of a new 
millennium when everything will be for the good of mankind. In 
that dawn to come the forces of tyranny, oppression, cruelty will 
disappear. The picture that the poet further draws of the new 
world of idealism is very fine to conjure and is quoted in full. 

A brighter morn awaits the human day 
When every transfer of earth*s natural gifts 
Shall be a ccmmarce of good words and works ; 

When poverty and wealth , the thirst of fame 
The fear of infamy , disease and woe 
War with million horrors , and fierce hell 
Shall live but in the memory of Time 
Who , like a penitent libertine y shall start, 

Look back , and shudder at his younger years . 

The picture painted by Shelly of the future is greatly 
attractive, and encouraging. He holds that the future of the world 
will be prosperous and happy. Deserts will turn into fertile 
fruitful lands and all human-beings will be living in perfact peace 
and concord. In this new world the lamb and the lion shall live 
together. In Shelley’s own words — 

The lion now forgets to thirst for blood / 

There might you see him sporting in the sun 
Beside the dreadless kid , his claws are sheathed , 

His teeth are harmless , custom*sforce has made 
His nature as the nature of a lamb. 

From the artistic point of view the work is a little crude. 
The diction, style and expression-all bear the impre s s of h is crude 
craftsmanship and immature language. Oliver Elton directs our 
attention to the immaturity of Shelley’s style in this poem in the 
following words:— 

“The style of Shelley slowly disengages itself from that of 
his models, of Thomson or Wordsworth, like a child, who passes 
through a fleeting likeness to some ancestor beforq, coming to his 
proper voice and featurcs.”f 

In short, ‘Queen Mab* is a great revolutionary poem, 
exhibiting Shelley’s revolutionary ardour and utopain suggestions 
tOliver Elton: Survey of Eogiisn Literature. 
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for the regeneration of mankind. Judged as a poem of art, it is 
certainly crude, consisting of abstracts, jogging old diction, with 
its long and tedious final stops and a rarher clumsy versification. 

Alastor or The S pirit of Solitude : Shelley's next work was 
Alastor published in 1816. “It is a kind of spiritual autobio* 
grapby, in which the chief character, a shadowy projection of 
Shelley's own moods, travels through a wilderness in quest of the 
ideal beauty. The poem is long, rather obscure, and formless, and 
is remembered chiefly for its lyrical passages and striking typically 
Shelley an imagery." The po em represents the wanderings of a 
traveller (Shelley himself) in search of ideal beauty. The traveller 
invokes the spirit of solitude to unfold the mystery of life to him. 
He wanders through Athens, Babylone, Jerusalem till he comes 
to the valley of Kashmir, where he sees a vision. A beautiful girl 
emerges before him and the traveller is enraptured by her beauty. 
The vision soon disappears and the traveller moves ahead on his 
endless search passing through numberless cliffs, deserts, plains 
and rivers. Success does not greet him, but he does not lose 
courage and continues to march ahead in search of great secrets 
of life, a faint glimpse of which he has got in Kashmir. Passing 
through many attractive as well as dreadful sites, the traveller 
feels wearied and exhausted and is unable to proceed ahead. 
Death ends his life. The lifelong quest of the traveller, thus, 
ends in a tragedy to his own life. 

The entire poem js full of imagery and beautiful, dcs.crigr 
t ions of _blfttuxe>— In this poem we find ourselves bathed in the 
atmosphere of luminous beauty and ethereal music so peculiarly 
Shelley an. The over-exuberant imagination pours itself forth and 
covers up the inner purpose of work almost to the point of 
concealment. 

Shelley achieves greater improvement in Alastor on the 
artistic side. The wo rk abounds in fine imagery* sweet music and 
attractive array of similes. (The flow,)fhe style,) the exp ression*-—all 
exhibit a supreme mastery of the poet over the English language. 
The poem presents the vanity of human efforts and endeavours 
to attain the ideal, so often cherished, but never realised. 

The poem can also be taken for a cry of dissatisfaction 
and disgust against the terms of our human life. The poem is a 
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record of Shelley’s intense consciousness of his own loneliness in 
life and a passionate contemplation of the mystery of death. The 
dominant thought that runs throughout is that of death. 

Th e Revolt of Islam ^ originally titled as Loan and 
Cythna, came out on January 10, 1818. It was written in 
Spenserian stanzas. It was composed at a time when the 
reaction that came in the wake of Napoleo's fall had brought 
misery in its wake to the poorer classes. Shelley*? f gyp Infirmary 
instinc had been_sjixie d an d thusi^ The Re.volt a£ I slam* is the 
outcome of his ideological enthusiasm for d emocratic i dealism 
and His social and ethical doctrines^ It is a symbolic tale, 
in some respects obscure, ‘illustrating’, in Shelley’s own words, 
'the growth and progress of individual mind aspiring after 
excellence and devoted to the love of mankind.* Cythna is a 
heroic lady and it is the mission of her life to * bring about 
the liberation of mankind. Her united work with Loan 
rouses the spirit of revolt among the people of Islam against 
their tyrants. Cythna and Loan are heroic sound who rise against 
their tyrants and try to throw off the oppression exercised upon 
the people prophesying Islam. The revolt is temporari ly successful . 
Soon the tyrants come back with increased forces and bring deso¬ 
lation, famine and plague with them. The land is once more 
r.vaged by their fury. Loan and Cythna are burnt alive at the 

stake. But the poem closes with an indication of the 'transient 
nature of error and of the eternity of genius and virtue.’ 

The Revolt of Islam ernbo die^ iti the fullest measure Shelley ’s 
ref orma tive zeal andTiis great regard for the wclLheing of huma¬ 
nity. The characters of the hero and the heroine, Laon and 
Cythna, who had dedicated their lives to the cause of liberty and 
freedom arc very well presented. Their characters have been nicely 
portrayed and chey are the true fighters of freedom. 

The whole poem from the beginning to the end is marked 
with one aim, viz, to glorify and work for the liberation of 
mankind against the forces of tyranny and oppression. The poet 
aims here to stir feelings of revolt against the oppressors and 
tyrants, dominating the world from one corner of it to the other. 

“The style of the poem is typically Shelleyian. He has 
carefully avoided all imitations of other styles. There is a touch. 
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here and there, of oratorical brilliance, too, but unlike Byron's 
Childe Harold the flow of the narrative in The Revolt of Islam 
is equable yet varied, lovely but not languid and is replete with 
reflections of starry imagery and a multiplicity of colour. ApAtt 
from certain obscurities, intruding upon the poem due to the poet’s 
ethereal flights of imagery, the poem flows through a smooth 
course, tending to keep the attention of the reader constantly 
engaged. The poem, from the beginning to the end, overflows with 
expressions, glorifying love, as the sole force, guiding the activities 
of all beings. In Canto VIII of the poem, the poet says : 

O Love , who to the hearts of the wandering men 

Art as the calm to ocean's weary waves 1 

Nature descriptions, coming in the poem, are, as usual, 
grand and superb. In short, from the view-point of imagery, music 
and the general style of the narrative, we can unhesitatingly place 
this poem of Shelley among his second-rate poems.” 

The music of the verse, and the poetic imagery embodied 

fn the lines are the main attractions of this poem— 

« 

The visions of a dream. 

Which hid in one deep gulf the troubled stream 
of mind. . ■ 

And every posom thus fs rapt and shook 

Like autumn's myriad leaves 

in one swollen mountain-brook. 

Th e Trag edy of Rosalined and Helen (1819) can hardly 
be called a good workT Iris weafe"'an3 ineffectual. There are 
signs of crude artistry in this work. As a whole it Is a failure. 
It is unexpectedly strong and forceful at times, but is, on the 
whole, weak and ineffectual. It is less readable, a reflection, 
more morbid and less elevating. 

The Cenci was composed at Rome i n 1819 on the basis of 
*a very inc omplete and untr us tworthy version* of The storyJ T 
The tragedy is marked by dlizabcthan touches and is the 
product of Shelley’s reading of Shakespeare and the Elizabethan 
dramatists and his own deep and intense reaction to the cruelty 
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of the story, for here in the tragedy horrors are piled on horrors 
in the manner and style of the lesser Elizabethan tragedians. 'The 
Cenci ‘is a tragedy of sombre pathos. It is a grim and sordid 
family affair. It is marked with a deep and smouldering intensity 
of passion and enormous display of tragic purpose. From the 
stand-point of language, style, theme, music, and above all the 
element of pathos, this tragedy surpasses all other tragedies of 
English with the solitary exception of Shakespeare’s ‘King Lear.* 
In this work Shelley keeps his l yrical enthusiasm ™«thi n 

rea sonable bounds. It is more like a Greak tragedy than a 
romantic drama. '‘It is a tragedy of sombre pathos, where the 
fascination of crime and the energy of heroic innocence are 
thrown into relief with a vigour, frequently also with a sobriety, 
which, while recalling the exuberance of ths Elizabethans, do not 
allow any slackening of the means in the command of a medita¬ 
tive and concentrated art.” In short, ‘The Cenc i* brought S he lley 
to t he foref r ont of English draraati§ts^and earnedfor him an 
enviable position among them. W. M. Rossetti's remark, “To 
have written ‘The Cenci' is to rank among the Englishmen least 
distinct from Shakespeare,'* gives us a good estimate of Shelley's 
dramatic genius. Modern critics like F. R. Leavis have found 
nothing but banalities in this tragedy. “There is nothing grasped 
at the core of the piece. Instead there is Beatrice Shelley, in 
whose martyrdom the Count acts Jove.” Grierson-Smith are of 
the view that, ‘The Cenci' fails to be a great tragedy, first because 
of the poet's inability to paint otherwise than in black and white, 
and secondly because in the one character whom he docs make 
a serious effort to present dramatically Beatrice, he failed to get 
through to any clear, defensible, or at least arguable principle. 
It was a bold stroke to make her at once the instigator to the 
murder of her father and the boldest in maintaining her innocence 
late.''* 


Prometheus Unbound (1820) :— The nex t, in succession to 
•The Cenci' c ame his famous lyrical drama , dren ched with the 
pur est poetr y, si nging the hopes of man , th e glory o f l oy* a r%A 
the beauty of nature in verses of exquisite melody. The poet's 
• Grierson-Smith : A Critical History of English Poetry. ~~~ 
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In satiable thirst for freedom ooc c again finds expression in this 
work. It abounbs in a scries of sweet" lyrics, without much 
dramatic action. It beautifully presents a fusion of Shelley's 
doctrine of liberty with a fine inter-play of imagery and tender 
emotionalism. It is full of allusion and allegorical references. 
Referring to the highly complicated nature of these allusions, 
Mary Shelley once commented, “It requires a mind as subtle and 
penetrating as his own to understand the mystic meanings 
scattered throughout the poem. They elude the ordinary reader 
by their abstraction and delicacy of distinction, but they are far 
from vague.” 

The subject was brought to Shelley's mind by a lost drama 
of Aeschylus, in which Prometheus, the heroic friend and lover 
of mankind, was unchained from a bleak precipice where the 
tyrant Zeus had hung him. In S hell ey's treatment Prometheus 
represents, not a superhuma n_helper^ of_mankind, but mankind 
itself, heroic, just, gentle , sac redly ihirsti ng a fte r libe rty and spiri- 
tual gla d n ess, but chaine d and tortu red by t he ruler of Heav en. 
Sh elley's "Prometheus is th e champion of lib erty a nd humanity.*) He 
Is not prepared to surrender to Jupiter. But it is not Promefneus 
but Demogorgon who defies Jupiter at the end and subdues him. 
Why so ? “This has hardly any dramatic propriety and reveals 
the lack of confidence of the poet in his own hero. There would 
have been greater justification if for this central event of the 
drama Demogorgon and not prometheus had been the hero.*” 
In the fullness of time Demogorgon (Necessity) hurls the tyrant 
Jove from his throne and Prometheus amid the songs of Earth 
and the moon, is united to Asia, the spirit of love in nature. 
* Here, as elsewhere, Shelley shows himself a child of the French 
Revolution, in believing that it is only some external tyreant—the 
might of priests and kings, the weight of “custom,” the dark 
creed of superstition—which keeps mankind from rising to his 
ideal stature. Here Shelley's faith in the inevitable elimination of 
evil from the world and its consequent domination by love receives 
transcedent expression. The_ nobility of moo d and the her oic 
enthusiasm of the drama make it eternally inspiring. And for its 


jr.B. Sharma: An Introduction Ensilsh Romantic Poetry. 
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spirit of rcvoltionary idealism the verse of the poem is a glorious 
vesture. The unearthly beauty of its imagery and the ethereal 
music of itV~Toh gs and choruses mak e this not onl y ohclley’s 
highest poetic achievement bu t h is mos t pow cr ful state mcntci JblJL 
moral philosophy.*' \ 

" Julian and Maddalo (1818) :—“It is written in the form of 
a conversation, which is between (the author) and Maddalo (Lord 
Byron) on the power of man over his mind, followed by a visit to 
a Venetian madhouse, where a maniac, whose mind has been 
unhinged by unfortunate love recounts his story.** The poem 
exhibits the influence of Byron's ‘Beppo* and ‘Don Juan’ in a 
remarkable degree. • 


Epipsy chid ion (1821) :—In one of his letters to John 



been in love wi th an Antigone.** f All his life Shelley was in search 
for his Antigone and it seemed to him that he had found his 
Antigone in Harret Grove, Mary Godwin and Emilia Viviani. 
Th e poem ‘Bp ipsycjiidj pn* is written for his last beloved Em ilia 
Viviani whom he really considered to be the Antigone of his life. 
The poet~dreams~tharhe~ has escaped with His Antigone (Emilia 
Viviani) to a lovely spot of nature, a beautiful island in the Aegean. 
The poet provides many beautiful descriptions of this ideal island 
o' his dream, “into which are woven reminiscences of pastoral 
poetry and aspect of the Italian scenery with which Shelley had 
become familiar, all blended in the poet*s liquid and undulating 
verse.**$ It conta ins Shelley’s matured lo ve ph ilosophy and. 
th e poe t’s own ideal.ofjwomjml^od^THe poet succeeds in present* 
ing & lovel x^portraitjpf Emilia Vivian i. He sings out in attractive 
melodious tunes the praise of her heavenly and her radiant, 
arresting beauty. The poem presents a fine mode l of Platonic 
an d pa ssionate lo ve, the flight and ard ou r of which arc directed 
by ajieftnite mysticism. The poem lacks the usual warmth and 
glow, and in its hurry exhibits certain glaring defects. The poet 
piles up images after images and ends with— 

“ / measure 

The World of fanciest seeking one like thee, 

And find—Alas l mine own infirmity .*' 
t Aptigone was the daughter of king Agamemnon of Greece, 
t Gorier Son-Smith: a Critical History of English Poetry. 
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Hellas -It is a shorter lytical dr a ma than *Promethcm 
I nbound.* Its model is ‘Persal’ of Aeschylus. It was published 
in 1822. It was the outcome of the Gre^k Revolution, which stirred 
Shelley and Byron to their depths. This work is full of charming 
choruses and songs. It is saturated with a rich lyricism. It is 
characterized by a perfect sureness of touch and a triumphant 
rapic'ity of spirit. There is a poignant intensity of sound and a 
deep emotional touch. It reads like a triumphant song of victory. 
The following lines of this lyrical drama have attained wide 
publicity : 

I he World's great age begins anew , 

The golden years return; 

The earth doth like a snake renew , 

Her winter weeds out-worm 

Heaven smites , and faith and empires gleam , 

Like wrecks of a dissolving dream. 

Adonais. — I t is a pastoral elegy , written on the death 
of John Keats, and published in the year 1822, a few months 
before Shelley's own death. It is written in Spenserian stanzas, 
and represents hhel ley’s appreciationof Keats. The poet represents 
in the earlier stanzas of the elegy a number of mourners in a 
peculiarly Shclleyan imagery. He then attacks the critics who 
were harsh on Keats and in the concluding part he represents 
Pantheistic philosophy pointing out to the immortality of the soul 
and the supreme power of the Almighty God permeating the 
Universe: 

The One remains Jhe many change and pass'. 

Heaven's light for ever shines, earth's shadows fiy\ 

Lfe like a dome of many-coloured glass , 

St a. ns the white radiance of eternity , 

Until Death tramples It to fragments. 

The poem is prophe tic in tone and strikes_a_jnalfi_at the 
impendin g death of Shelley himself in the foll owin g lincai — 

The breath whose might I have invoked in song 
Descends on me my spirit's bark is driven 
Far from the shore, far from the trembling throng 
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Whose sails were never to the tempest given, 

* / 

The massy earth and sphered skies are riven 
I am borne darkly, fearfully, afar! 

Whilst, burning through the inmost veil of heaven. 

The soul of Adonai*, like a star. 

Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are . 

“There is a strain of high oratory throughout ‘Aaonais’ 
whiqh suggests the influence of ‘Childe Harold.* In sustained lofti¬ 
ness of thought, in richness of imaginative phrase, and in polished 
style, ‘Adonais* is the culminating point of Shelley’s poetry and 
has its place among the select company of poems which mark the 
highest achievement of English verse. The concluding stanzas of 
‘Adonais’ are the most sublime expression of Shelley’s philosophy 
of life and death and,of the immortality of the soul.” 

Th e style of ‘Adonais* is stu died, elaborate and rich. “It is 

a highly wrought piece o f an .” The imagery of th e_p oem j s 

delicate and_^uhtle._ The Spenserian stanza which Shelley had 
employed earlier in ‘The Revolt of Islam’ is used dexterously in- 
‘Adonais,’ and has immense potentiality for the expression of 
thought in a language surcharged with emotion and grief. ‘Adon*' 
ais* occupies a distinctive place among English elegies, and IS' 
nv. way inferior to Milton’s ‘Lycidas’, Arnold’s, ‘Thyrsis* and. 
Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam*. The elegiac element is more pronounced 
in ‘Adanais’ than in any other elegy. The admixture of grief and : 
relief at the end is presented’in a style that doe6‘ credit to the 
poet. 


Q. 84. What type of Poet was Shelley ? In .what way did he 
differ front other Romantic Poets? What is the modern reaction 
against Shelley ? Ts the modern opposition to Shelley justified ? 

Ans. P.B. Shelley occupies a position of his own among the 
Romantic poets. In his case there was an intimate relationship, 
between his inn er personalit y and the expr ession ot his po etic 
th oughts . Man, Met hod and M anner al l combine together in his 
poetry, .> “His poetry is the expression of the man himself, 
spnngiiig from the heart father than from the brain, and vre must 
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understand the man to understand his poetry.” In Shelley's ca se, 
there is the ieast pose or affectation.\He felt sincerely and intense 
ly and poetry was the natural medium of his expression. Verse 
flowed out of him as freely and spontaneously as fragrance goes 
out of a rose. E ffortlessness and absolute ease were his main 
features. Wordsworth,/Scott, Coleridge, Byron and Keats were 
artists who spent some time and labout in composing their poems. 
We can detect the hand of a skilled and jewelled artist in thji 
poetry of Keats. But in the case of Shelley, there was no scope for 
affectation. It was all natural. Th e flo w of language was unres¬ 
train cd^j^rpafLU^ him the natural mode oT utterance. 

“Wordsworth, Coleridge, even Keats—in fact, almost ev'ery~poet 
that ever wrote” says G. H. Crump, “were occasionally pedestrian 
and trivial; Shelley never.” 

In Shelley's case we have one special thing to keep in view. 
He was from his looks, ways and living a poet incarn ate, aji d 
a brief discourse with Shelley revealed his highly sensitive and ten- 
der na turg^ Hejvas an extremely emotional and what is popularly 
kno wn as a ‘highly strun g* type . Emotion was the breath of his 
living. He, could never be earthly. Facts meant little to him. 
Frequently he did not know whether he had taken his dinner or 
not. Shelley was always lost in the clouds, and it seemed after a 
close association with the poet that he was not a man of this world. 
He was a dreamer^ ajyague imaginery idea list, and the world with 
all its gadget^. and glotiqs seemed extremely annoying and displeas¬ 
ing to him.]‘*He lived in a world of spirits and abstractions which 
were as real to him as food and clothing are to us, and, conversely, 
all that is real to us was of no moment to him. He was never 
reasonable, .always he was the victim of some hallucination. It 
follows from this that his whole method of thought was vague, 
but, indeterminate and ethereal as his philosophy was, his ideals 
were clear and.real to him, and he followed them faithfully. He 
loathed with uncompromising hatred all material force, all man¬ 
made laws, all sordid enthusiasm, all intolerance; militarism, 

* i ' 'i* i 

gold,, earthly.power, dogmatic rules of belief or morals—all these 
stood for evil to him, because they cramped and uarped the 
spiritual liberty of man, which,, he affirmed, could be obtained 
only in a universe controlled by love. He spent his life in the 
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quest of a perfection which he sometimes called freedom, some¬ 
times beauty, sometimes love—to Shelley the three were synony- 
tnus; perfect liberty was impossible without perfect love, and perfect 
beauty was the outcome of these two/’* 


Shelley, who had a hatred for devils and sins of the world 
sought to demolish the false idols by his sledge hammer blows, 
and it was his effort in poetry to reform the world of its evil and 
usher in a new utopia of peace and plenty for all. T his ^r eformative 
teal in Shelley was peculiarly his own and was not~share<T"by 
other Romantic poets of h.i&-ja£e. He was an idealist who built 

- "* - - - ^*^—*** *~i 

pictures of a wo rld of dreamy idealism in his mind , and foug ht to 
translate or transmute them into praciice or reality. Like all 
intensely emotional-cum-idealistic people he wa9 always in ex- 


tremes 

cither 

of 

rapture at the glory 

of his ideal* 

and 

despair 

at 

the 

evil and corruption 

of the world. 

Shelley 

• 

W.1S 

• « 

as 

Cluton-Brock says, *a 

■ • • « % r • « • 

fanatic-poet' 

who 


wherein the forces of equality will have supreme sway. Shelley 
wrote and spoke against established convention of every kind and 
he kept himself busy in weaving his own visions of a regenerated 
society. 


Tit is in Shelley alone that the reader will find vagueness, 
dreair Incss a*nd substancclessncss^but he will no feel (he want for 
•II his emotional feelings arc expressed in a musical and beautiful 
manner Music, melody and beauty coloured all his poems^ We 
may not completely understand the poetry of Shelley, for it is 
ghostly, vague and dreamy. Nothing tangible or solid, palpable 
and clear can be snatched from his fleeting visions, yet the study 
of his poetry is a source of delight for it is melodious, beautiful 
and picturesque- It presents sights and scenes which we have 
never witnessed in this world of crude and hard realities. 
Wordsworth’s imagery embodies, Shelley’s imagery disembodies. 
Shelley’s poetry iji. .the moat gho&jly and bodiless po etry in exis¬ 
tence. His poet ry is etherea l, ind efinite and dream-lik e. His scenery 
and his persons are all soakeHui the wine of his dreamy imagina¬ 
tion.^ We come across— 

H. Crump : Poets of the Romantic Revival 
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Dim twilight lawns , and star-illumined caves , 

And wind-enchanted shapes of wandering mists. 

A practical philosophy of life as can be deduced from 
Wordsworth, Browning or Meredith cannot be derived from 
Shelley. / We c an only ca tch the spirit of wonder, hope and love— 

The desire of the moth for the star 
Of the night for the morrow , 

The devotion to something far 
From the sphere of our sorrow. 

Shelley’s poetry U a thing to be felt and enjoyed, it cannot 
actually be lived. Though dealing with the problems of the world, 
yet it does not come in close touch with the problems in a practi¬ 
cal and reasonable measure. The poet builds up his own visions, 
and suffers from what Matthew Arnold called from “fatal lack of 
su bstant iality.’* But with all this dreaminess, vagueness and lack 
of substance, there is a peculiar charm and beauty in Shelley’s 
poetry. “No poet has succeeded so perfectly in welding music 
and thought—of synchronizing, as it were, the vibrations of 
rhythm and emotion. He changes the rhythm, not only from 
stanza to stanza and line to line, but from word to word, with 
every slightest variation of feeling.” 

Modern Reaction—Shelley’s poetry has suffered a set-back 
in modern times. It is pointecTout that a large.number of Shelley’s 
poems are so weak that t heir stu dy will be futile .and will lead to 
no'profit.' “Poem after poem shows him putting himself into the 
habitual poetic postures, trying to work up the customary pressure 
of feeling, and filling out facile lines with the limited range of 
poetic properties that he used over and over again—the stars, the 
abyss, ocean, spirits of the air. lightning, promontories, moun¬ 
tains, the whirlwind. Often enough both theme and emotional 
attitude arc totally banal as, for instance in the inflated *Ode to 
Liberty’ or in such sub-Hollywood exercises as ‘The Fugitives'. 
The damaging feature of his poetic properties is that in the weak 
bulk of his verse they are utterly remote from any experienced 
outer thing. ”± 


l> H. Harding: Shelley’s Poetry 
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This kind of writing together thinness of contact in much 
of even the best work, is partly responsible for the complaint that 
Shelley was incapable of effective reasoning and the intellectual 
control of his emotional out-pouring. It is also pointed out 

■ against Shelley that the elliptical structure of his lipes is a great 
hurdle in prpperly understanding his sense. The impression is left 
'xi the reader’s mind that Shelley has no thought or sense and is 
content with mere incantation. 

The compression in Shelley’s poetry is another target ol 
attack against the poet. D. W. Harding thoroughly examines 
Shelley’s ‘Ozymandias* and refers to the complexity and compre¬ 
ssion in Shelley’s line*. He says, “the sentence is fairly complex and 
is compressed to the point of obscurity in line eight.” Dr. F. R. 
Leavis examines ^Ode to the West Wind* and raises several 
. problems concerning the use of ‘angles of ran,’ ‘uplifted 
hair of‘Maenad’ ‘Messengers,’ etc. Shelley’s images and metaphors 
are all scathingly exposed and their hollowness brought out. 

The greatest charge against Shelley levelled by modern 
critics like F. R. Leavis and D. H. Harding is that his poetry is 
nothing but “emotional outpourings devoid of thought”. It is 
pointed out that for Shelley, “thought is valid only as part of i a 
■more inclusive state of being and has to be judged by its truth 
to the matrix of mood and attitude from which it emerges. He 
tands remote from the important line of English poetry in which 
. exact thinking interpehetrates emotion and seems to give it a 
'Structure it would Qtnerwise have lacked. In Shelley’s poetry, dis¬ 
cursive thought does little or nothing to bring, more order into 
emotiqpal states, than they had already achieved in their pte-verbal 
5 existence.” ■ • . • • 

The modern reaction against Shelley is principally due to 
the^fapt that Shelley’s entire poetry is lyrical, and the vision of a 
f dream,, and modern poets are neither lyrical nor dreamy. “For 
. the moderns the long-enduring connection between poetry and 
song is broken. Insensible to the lyrical music of Shelley’s poems, 

■ they h@ve» ,not inexplicably, fastened their attention-on his defects 
!as.a.thinker. To,.deny thought to -Shelley, altogether i# bf course 

unjust, but he is a fitful thinker, unable either to work out a 

X I) H. Harding : Shelley’s l*oetrv. 
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dominant idea to its full implication or to subject the impulses ot 
his single-track mind to adequate criticism. Nevertheless it is not 
only the musical ecstasy of his ‘lyrical poetry as poetry’ which 
gained for him so marked an influence at home and abroad. It is 
the spirit of that poetry, the fact that in it he has given rapt and 
musical .expression to a profound longing of the human heart, 
obscured but not extinguished in the hardest, the most cynical of 
reality the spirit which sent Byron to Greece and which in 
manifoid, if also on the face of them often absurd forms carries 
on the inceasing warfare with cruelty and stupidity, which were 
never more predominant than at the present moment.**f 


Q. 85. Give your estimate of Shelley as a lyrical poet. 
A re we justified in describing him as impassioned but vague? 

Anslyric has been defined as “the product of swift, 
momentary and passionate impulse coming from without for the 
most part, suddenly awaking thfe poet, as it were, out of a dream 
into vivid life,Vseizing upon him and setting him on fire with its 
graps, until he believes his very self which speaks—replacing 
that is f the poet's own life by the life of the impulse, until the 
impulse, has absorbed in him every thing else but itself.*’/ When 

a lyric ri ses 1 in to f orm in a _great poet, it is in fire that it 

rises.__ • 

Shelley's temperament was peculiarly responsive to lyrical 
impulses. His intensely imaginative and sensitive natu re wa s aptly 
fitted for t he lyric , and into lyrics, both personal and impersonal, 
he poured the best of his poetic genius. Shell ey's soul came o ut 
in his lyrics. His heart flowed out in his songs. His very persona¬ 
lity melted out in his song, until he ceased to be a man and ‘be¬ 
came a voice, a lyric incarnate.* ^With his keen ardour of passion, 
eager, sensitiveness of personal sorrow Shelley could not be any¬ 
thing else except a lyric poet. A . C. Bradley maintains that 
Milton,. Wordsworth and Keats are no match to Shelley in lyricism. 
He says, “Where a full-toned, slow-moving rhythm i i wanted, 
Keats surpasses Shelley and Keats at his best does so also, as 


'A 


t Griers^n-Sm th : A critical Historv of English Poetry. 
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Milton and Wordsworth certainly do in feeling for the moment oi 
a sonnet. But to attempt, in general, to put Keats besides him as 
a lyric poet appears to me an error almost grotesque, and to put 
Milton or Wordsworth beside him is still an error.”£Symons, 
comparing Shelley to the other romantic poets, gives to Shelley 
the highest place as a lyricist. He says, “In none of Shelley’s 
greatest contemporaries was the lyrical faculty so paramount and 
whether we condsidcr his minor songs, his odes, or his more compli¬ 
cated choral dramas, we acknowledge that he was the loftiest and 
the most spontaneous singer in our language.”/Ernest Rhys, 
endorsing the views of Symons concerning Shelley’s supremacy 
as a lyric poet writes, “Among the lyric poets. Shellev, 
who was a lyric poet before everything, needs no longer td have 
his claim reaffirmed.” Prof. Elton says—“Shelley’s genius was 
essentially lyrical. All his poetry is really lyrical, for his lyrical 
impulse penetrates into even his unlyrical verse.” 

(Though the lyrical strain is present in almost all the longer 
poems of Shelley-‘Princc Athanes*, ‘The Witch of Atlas',‘Rosalind 
and Helen’/Alastor*, ‘Epipsychidion* and‘Prometheus Unbound,'yet 
it is in the smaller poems of lyricism that we find Shelley at his 
best. Among the lyrics of Shelley, shorter in length and bewitch¬ 
ing in their charm, the pride of place ought to be given to the 
following lyrics— Ode to the West Wind , Cloud, Skylark, Lines 
Written among the Eugene Hilts, Stanzas Written in Dejection near 
Naples , World's Wondercrs, Music When Soft Voices Die; The Flower 
That Smiles to-day. Rarely, Rarely Comesl Thou, Lament , O world] 
O JJffL-l O Time J. Invitation and the Recollection. These lyrics of 
Shelley contain in the words of Saintsbury^'things absolutely 
consummate, absolutely unsurpassed, only by a few other things as 
perfect as themselves.’^ “Their perfaction lies,” says Cowling “in 
the absolute fusions of imagery and rhythm in a diction which is 
almost musical. Their intensity is partly the vividness of Shelley’s 
vision, partly the emphasis of impetuous soul. They produce a 
phantasmagoria of visual images, dissolved and reappearing with 
a swiftness which contributed in part by the flowing current of 
rhythm.”*}- 

fowling -Shelley and other Essays 
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The lyrics of Shelley admit of a wide range and variety. 
His lyrics are b oth impersonal and personal. Some of them arc 
writTefiTon the subject of love, while others*^ re on Nature. Regene* 
ration of mankind and the state of life in the future'form the 
subject matter of some of his lyrics. In s hort, Shellcy !s_lylies deal 
with the poet’s own personal lif e, life of nature and the life of 
humanity in the present and the future under the impress of love. 
The following are the main features and qualities of Shelley’s 
lyrics. 

- ^^Spontaneity :—Shelley’s lyrics are marked with a note of 
spontaneity. They seem to come direct from the poet’s heart. 
There is absolute effortlessness in them. There is no laboured 
artistry and studied deliberation in his lyrics. “Shelley exhaled 
verse as a flower exhales fragrance. The essential point is that 
there was no effort or laborious artistry about it at any time.”* 

__ y/j Music : —Shelley’s lyrics are extremely melodious and the 
rapture^f song enlivens each one of them. The Skylark is a 
triumph of musical harmony and the melody of the poem rings 
in o ur ea rsT "Each stanza of this melodious lyric can be sung to 
perfection. It is because of the musical quality of the lyrics that 
Shelley has been called ^ perfe ct singing god*)by Swinburne, who 
himself was a great master of song and melody in verse. Shelley 
alone has the art of combining the quality of music with the 
outer rhythm of the verse and the inner rhythm of thought and 
imagery. 

Referring to the musical note in Shelley’s lyrics Lauri 
Mganus says, “Shelley’s strength lies in his music far more than in 
his thought, as his best work is to be sought in the occasional 
lyric poems, in which the mere words he uses, melt and are fused 
in the sound of the melody they contrive to make. The sound of 
the melody, thus made, is so patent in its magic that it wins its 
way to our emotions without affecting our senses; it is not till the 
emotions have been stored by these melodies, transcending 
language*.that the words, which compose them carry a meaning.” 

c/Rush and impetuousity.— Shelley’s lyr ics arc gifted, with 
a unique glow of rush and i^npetunusity. In Shelley the lyric fire 
burns slowly first, and then it suddenly flares up towards heaven 
•Compton Rickelt: A History of English Literature. 
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in a rush of flame, gradually coming down, once again, and 
subsiding as it flamed. It is very much like a meteor vaporised 
by its own heat. Shelley's poetry is all in a state of ’ burry. 
Describing the human race, he writes : 


Numerous as gnats upon the evening gleam , 

Ail hastening onward , yet none seemed to know 
Was born amid the crowd , as through the sky 

a 

One of the million leaves of summer's bier. 

*' Emotional ecstasy :—Shellcy^s lyrics .have- -an .emotional 
ecstasy. The songs of ‘Prometheus Unbou nd' are marked with an 
emo tional feeling of joy probably at the 1 iberatioo,jof man from 
thraldom. The ecstatic quality of Shelley's lyrics is not a perma¬ 
nent feature since the note of melancholy and despair can equally 
well be sounded by the poet in his lyrics. The ecstatic note comes 
out at its best in the lyric ‘T o Spirit of D elig ht* wh ere the poet 
flows out his ecstatic joy in the address to the Spirit of Delight 
in the following rapturous lines— 


Thou art love and life ! O come 

Maize once more my heart thy home. 

. 

The note of sadness ..and melancholy :— The note of 
rapture disappears when the poet comes to the presentajioii-of his 
own life. His autobiographical lyrics, axe. uniformly sad. In the 
lines ‘Written in Dejection near Naples’ the poet strikes the melan¬ 


cholic note that touches our heart : 


Alas I have nor hope nor health 

Nor peace within nor calm around 

Nor that content surpassing weilth 

Nor fame , nor power , nor love% nor leisure , 

Others I see whom these surround. 


In his ‘Ode to t he West Wind* t he personal cry becomes very 
pi ercing, and the agony of the poet’s heart com es out poignantly 
in the lines— 

ii 

O lift me as a wave , a leaf a cloud ! 

, I fall upon the thorns of life ( bleed. 
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The note of personal grief comes out touchingly in the 
short Lyric 0 World l O Life 1 O TimeI 

Out of the day and night 
A joy hast taken flight. 

Fresh spring, and summer , and winter hoar 
Move my faint heart with grief but with delight 
No mo'e — oh, never more I 


The sanVe feeling is present in The Indian Serenade : 

Oh Ift me from the'glass ! 

I die i I faint ! I fall ! 

Intensity.— -There is a jiote of intensity in some of the lyrics 
of Shelley. In the Cfcfe to the West Wind , there is a happy fusion 
and union o f lyr i cal bre adth with lyrical intens ity. The picture of 
clouds and the storm brewing in tfuToffing possesses an intensity 
and vigour rarely to be seen in the milder and softer yrics of the 
poet. “There is no song in the whole of English literature more 
passionate, more penetrative, more full of the force by which the 
idea and its form are united into one creation as the *Ode to the 
West WincL”* 

Y 'Prophetic note and touch of humanism :—Some of* the im¬ 
personal lyrics of Shelley deal with the emancipation of mankind 
from the tyranny of customs and oppression of tyrants. The note 
of revolt accompanied with a feeling of regeneration for mankind 
comes out in the lyrics interspersed in his longer poems. These 


lyri cs arc colo ured with feelings of li berty, freedom ^qyia lity, f raj:cr- 
nity and love ~Tor mankind. These lyrics will live, for in them is 
voiced the deepest aspirations of the human heart for freedom and 
liberty and brotherhood of mankind. A note of optimism, quite in 
contrast to the pessimistic strain of the personal poems, is sound¬ 
ed in all these happy poems of regeneration, where we confidenly 
hope lor the dawn of the cherished millexmium — 

O wind 1 

If Winter comes , can Spring be far behind ? 

'Vague and Substanceless :—A charge o f v agueness and 
substancelessness is brought against Shelley’s lyrics. They appear to 
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many as fragments of a dreamy vision and the idle effusions of 

a nutopian. Vaguen ess is produced due to the s wift succession of 

similes and the rush of emotional fervour. 

—--- : -* 

The charge of vagueness inspite of the quick succession of 
similes and metaphors cannot be levelled against most of the lyrics. 
‘Skylark* is an exquisitely charming poem without any vagueness 
though it is rich in similes and metaphors. In fact, the similes 
and metaphors clarify the picture of the Skylark. The ci\^rge of 
unsubstantiality is not always true, for in several of the lyrics 
as ‘Ode to the West Wind.’ ‘Skylark*,*Sensiti ve Plant*,there is a hard 
core of wisdom. Many observations made by the poet are 
profound and deep and have a ring of universality about them. 
The reader will find strains of Platonic p hi loso p hy in these^poems 
particularly in theQSe n s i t ive.Plan t *)w he re the poet remarks wisely 
like a philosopher— / 

TFor love and beauty , and delight , ' 

There is no death nor changd : their might 
Exceeds our organs which endure 
No light , being themselves obscure. 

Simplicity. —Rapture and simplicity are the two essential 

' «. 

qualities of a lyric. ‘A lyric is the expression of a passionate ideal 
and beside being rapturous, pure passion is alway simple, whether 
it be the passion of love, hatred, joy or despair.* Shelley’s lyrics 
have this quality of simplicity.in a marked degree.JfnjtETS—respect 
no p oet except Burns can standJtnT c omp arison to him. Other 
poet s like Wqj^swojLth^.fll.sn ha-v*- simplicity “But none have 
combined with these gifts the two others that have made Shelley’s 
poetry uniquely beautiful—the quality of music and the art of 
combining the outward rhythm of verse with an inner rhythm of 
thought and imagery.”* • 

The above mentioned points prove that “Shelley’s 

lyricism is incompa rable.never was the sdul of poet 

so spontaneously lyrical.. Everything with Shelley is the occasion 

foe a musical stir.Shelley has the gift of lending it the 

sweetest and most liquid harmonies.” 

To quote Principal Shairp, “Other lyric poets, it has been 
said sing what they feel. Shelley in his lyrics sings of what he 
*G. H. Crump: Poets of the Romantic Revival. 
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wants to fecl.(Thc thtiils of desire, the pushes of emotion are all 
straining afteAsomething distant or future, orThey are' walls of 
passionate despair—utter despondency for something hopelessly 
gone. Yet it must be owned that those bursts of passionate desire 
after ideal beauty set our pulses a throbbing with a strange vibra- 
ion even when we do not really share it. Such is the charm of his 
impassioned eloquence and the witchery of his music/* 


Q. 86. Write a note on Shelley as a Rebel and a 
Reformer. 


Or 


“The greater rigour of his nature begot in him a passion for 
reform and a habit of rebellion which are the inspiration of his 
longer poems/* Discuss 


Ans. Shelley had certain inherent tendencies of character 
which ultimately made him a rebel and a reformer, a prophet and 
an idealist in his life. He was from his Eton days a lover of 
liberty and freedom, and his soul revolted against all forms of 
tyranny and oppression. The practice of sham religions and 
morals prevailing in the contemporary society often excited his 
fragile exterior to fury and revolt. He became a confirmed rebel 
against all the existing institutions and the long cherished conven¬ 
tions and traditions of human society. Shelley’s humanitaria- 
nism, his iovc of liberty and hatred of oppression turned him into 
a rebel against all those established institutions, political, religious 
and social, which meant to suppress mankind in any part of the 
world. Thus if we study Shelley’s poetry we shall find him 
raising his strong voice against tyranny and oppression exercised 
by tyrants over miserable, spineless and poor human beings. We 
shall find the poet rising against statesmen, kings and warriors. 
We shall hear him thundering against exploitation and denoun¬ 
cing religious priests and unholy preachers. The tone of the poet as 
a rebel assumes a fervour and a vehemence which we scarcely 
could have hoped to find in a sensitive and girlish type of man 
that Shelley actually was at Eton. Commenting on the rebellious 
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nature of Shelley, Symons nicely remarks in his famous book on 
Shelley, “The cardinal characteristic of his nature'was an implacable 
antagonism to shams and conventions, which passed too easily 
into impatient rejection of established forms as worse than useless. 
His passionate love of liberty, his loathing for intolerance, his 
impatience of control for self and others and his vivid logical 
sincerity co'mbined to make him the quixotic champion of extreme 
opinions. He had a ‘vital faith in the duty and desirability of 
overthrowing idols;* faith in the divine beauty of nature; faith in 
a love that rules the universe; faith in the perfectability of man ** 

The earliest glimpses of Shelley as a rebel are seen in 
'Queen MabVHere he denounces statesmen, priests, warriors with 
the fury of a grand rebel. Mark his work which emerges lava-like 
from his infuriated soul— 

War is a statesman’s game , the priest’s delight 
The lawyer’s jest , the hired assassin’s trade , 

And to those royal murderers , whose mean thrones 
Are brought by crimes of treachery and gore 
And bread they eot, the staff on which they lean. 

Denouncing the courtiers, Shelley bursts out : 

These gilded flies 

Tha t basking in the sunshine oj a court, 

Fatten on its corruption ! what are they ? 

The drones oj the community ; they feed 
On the mechanic’s labour etc. 

In the same poem of righteous fury the poet lashes against 
all tyrannising power demanding obedience from freedom 
loving man— 

Power like a desolating pestilence 

% 

Pollutes whatever it touches', and obedience 
Bane of all genius, virtue, freedom, truth 
Makes slaves of men , and of the human frame 
A mechanised automaton. 

The wrath of the poet is roused to see the suppressed and 
crushed life of the poor persons— 
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Whose life is misery, and fear and care 
Who the morn wakens to fruitless toil 
Who hears his famished offspring's scream 

and the rebels against the rich persons who suck up their blood 
and exploit them for their personal power and pelf. 

In ‘The Revolt of Islam/ Shelley's purpose was, as he tells 
us in the preface, “to kindle in the bosom of his readers a virtuous 
enthusiasm for those doctrines of liberty and justice, that faith 
and hope in something good which neither violence nor misrepre¬ 
sentation nor prejudice can ever wholly extinguish among man¬ 
kind. The subject matter of this stirring poem of rebellion is the 
liberation of mankind from bondage by the power of thought, 
Iqvc and beauty as symbolised by Laon and Cythna's “Liberation 
of the ‘Golden City.' The hero of this poem is a youth inspired by 
revolutionary fire to bring an end of tyranny and usher in the 
reign of freedom of thought and liberty to mankind. The hero 
and the heroine are animated with a deep love of virtue and a 
strong desire to confer the boons of political and intellectual 
freedom on their fellow human beings. Laon fights the Turks for 
the freedom of his country, and like Prometheus, he is bound on a 
.rock and is left to meet his end in hunger and despair. He is set at 
liberty along with Cytbna by a hcimit. Laon frees the city of the 
tyrant. However the tyrant plays some trick on the heroine, and 
both Laon and Cythna are burnt on a pyre. They are defeated at 
the end but their struggle to end tyranny is meaningful. On the 
whole, Shelley's object in this poem is to oppose the selfish and 
the strong— 

That still tyrannise 
Without reproach and check. 

In ‘Prometheus Unbound* the note of rebellion is further 
struck with forceful vigour. Prometheus is a rebel like Shelley 
himself and his character is the embodiment of all that is good in 
suffering humanity. Jupiter is the tyrant crushing humanity 
under his iron heel. The revolt of Prometheus against the power 
of tyranical Jupiter is, in fact, the revolt of Shelley himself 
against the tyranny of ruling monarchs. Prometheus in Aeschy¬ 
lus's drama is depicted as defying, and then, at last, being 
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stricken down. .Shelley’s Prometheus is a successful rebel against 
the power of Jupiter since he brings about his dethronement from 
the tyrannical seat of power. Prometheus is helped by Demogorgon 
and it is Demogorgon who overthrows Jupiter. The rebel 
Prometheus is assisted by a second, for Shelley’s “heroes are 
either successful through the intervention of some outward 
agencies or they perish.” Prometheus, the Titan, is a symbol of 
mankind struggling for perfection and Jupiter is the embodiment 
of traditional beliefs and institutions dominating as evil in our 
universe. The triumph of Prometheus is the triumph of the rebel 
over the forces of tyranny. 

Shelley’s revolt against priests and churches is fervently 
expressed in‘Queen Mab’ as in ‘Prometheus Unbound*. Thejehovah 
of the Bible is not merely repudiated as an object of w orship, but 
is condemned as an evil deity and the worst type of moral evil. 
Superstitions of religion and dogmas of historical Christianity 
alike meet their condemnation at the hand of the poet. 

Shelley was not only a rebel, but also a roformar of the 
evils that he attacked in his poems. He sought to reform the 
existing order of things in preparation for the attainment of his 
ideal. He put forth sound suggestions in all branches of our 
diversified life, and he pictured the world free from the evils that 
tarred it. The thame of his poems is the contrast between the 
world as it is, and the world as it ought to be. He had his eyes 
on the future, and visualised the picture of a world reformed of 
all existing evils. “To renovate the world, to bring about utopia”, 
says Compton Rickett, “is his constant aim, and for this reason 
wc may regard Shelley as emphatically the poet of eager sensitive 
youth, not the animal youth of Byron, but the spiritual youth o‘f 
the visionary and reformer.” To quote Hudson, “Dreamer of 
dreams as he was, Shelley yet conceived it to be part of his poetic 
mission to become the inspirer and guide of man. He bad as be 
confessed, a passion for reforming the' world and this passion 
blazes out again and again in his poetry.” 

Shelley*s Method of Reformation:— Shelley’s method of re¬ 
formation was to direct the attention of the reformers to an ideal¬ 
ised picture of the world. He pointed out in ‘Prometheus Unbound* 
“My purpose has hither to been simply to familiarise the highly 
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refined Imagination of the more select classes of poetical readers 
with beautiful idealism of moral excellence.” Shelley made his 
appeal of reform not to the masses or the people but to the highly 
refined imagination of his select poetical readers. The number of 
people who were to carry forward Shelley’s crusading zeal were 
few in number. Shelley hoped to stir in the first instance only 
those in whom the fire of goodness, beauty and love burned in 
an in tenser degree. Later on the message could be carried 
forward by the people. Shelley’s reform movement was, thus, 
well planned. Beginning as a rivulet rising among the elite in 
the world of poetry and art, it was likely to expand in its march 
from the high hills to the plains. Shelley wanted that the world 
should be free from the domination and control of tyrants, 
oppressive and despotic rulers, and human beings should breathe 
freely in an atmosphere of freedom undaunted by the scowling 
looks and frowning eyes of tyrannical lords. He desired that the 
dignity of the individual soul and human personality be main¬ 
tained. He fervently pleaded that the toilers and workers in the 
fields and factories should get their just dues, rather than be exp¬ 
loited by landlords and ca pitalists. He sought to usher in an 
order of society in which equality, liberty and justice would be 
the watchwords of social life. He was for the socialistic patter? 
of society without the attending evils associated with the comm¬ 
unistic way of living. He was for peace and opposed war and 
armaments. He planned a society based on liberty and love, 
brotherhood of mankind, and the victory of good over evil. In 
short, Shelley’s reformed world was a world of ideal happiness 
for all human beings. Shelley was optimistic about the advent of 
a new millennium in human history and declared— 

A brighter morn awaits the human day 
When every transfer of earth's natural gifts 
Shall be a commence of good words and works’. 

When poverty and wealth , the thirst of fame 
The fear of infamy , disease ana woe 
War with its million horrors , and fierce hell 
Shall live but in the memory of time 
Who, like a penitent libertine , shall start. 

Look back, and shudder at his younger years. 
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Reforms suggested by Shelley in the social, political and 
religious life of his times could not be brought about, for the people 
of his age were conservative in outlook and were hardly prepared 
to give a trial to the revolutionary ideals of the poet. The reason 
of Shelley's failure to effect any reform through his poetry is 
explained by Baker in his book Shelley*s Major Poetry. 

“Shelley's political ineffectiveness with his contemporaries 
is easily explained. In his Italian exile he was out of touch with 
the springs of political action, and was therefore denied any means 
of reaching the popular ear except through the written word. The 
words he wrote, moreover, were so candid in their criticism of 
Bnglish domestic life, and rulers, that they either went unprintcd 
because of the publisher’s understandable fear of prosecution and 
imprisonment ; or, if printed, were immediately suppressed by the 
vicious society ; or, if not suppressed, were too little understood 
to be of any practical political consequences." 

Though Shelley could not bring the reforms that he strove 
to introduce through his N poetry in his life-time, yet during the 
Victorian age, his unheard voice was sought to be captured in 
new idealistic fervour for reform that followed in the wake of 
Reform Bills. What Shelley sounded in ‘Queen Mab' and ‘Revolt 
of Islam* became the guiding principles of reformers during the 
Victorian age and earned the praise in our times of such Fabian 
Socialists as George Bernard Shaw, To-day Shelley is considered 
as a prophet and an idealist, a man far in advance of his times in 
reformative zeal, and if the poet had been alive to-day he would 
have been honoured and admired for he had in him the seeds of a 
true reformer. 
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Q. 87. Write ■■ essay on Shelley as a Prophet end on 
Idealist. 


Or 

“Shelley is the sopreme poet of the new era which beginning 
with the French Revolution remains continuous in our own day.” 
Di-cuss. 

Or 

Comment on the statement, “Sure and intense aspiration is 
the first note of Shelley’s poetry.** 

Ans. Shelley was not only a reformer and a poet of 
humanitarianism, but also a prophet and an idealist. He was a 
visionary dreamer who conjured idealistic pictures of a 
glorious and glossy future for mankind. He believed in the regen¬ 
eration and reconstruction of human society on lines of equality, 
justice, peace, and social brotherhood. He hoped that the present 
tate of society governed and dominated by sinister forces of opp¬ 
ression, cruelty, tyranny, exploitation, would soon disappear, and 
a new sworid of happy hopes and glorious fulfilment of man's as¬ 
pirations would dawn. There was still a ray of hope for the degen¬ 
erate world if it paid heed to the counsels of those unacknow¬ 
ledged legislators of the world, the prophetic poets. Poets were 
given a greater measure of insight and they could peep into the 
future that awaited mankind provided the course of action on 
which man moved was chalked out with the opinion of these seer* 
and prophets. Shelley himself confidently believed that the future 
was bright for man, and the time would come, whon “Evil 
tyranny, lust and the whole Satanic crew will be annihilated; when 
love, freedom and beauty alone will survive to reign supreme 
among men. His poems, whether lyrical, dramatic or political 
are unified by this ultimate hope in the regeneration of 
mankind.” 

“Shelley renounced realism and thought that poetry would 
be more effective by talking of ideal perfection which can be 
attained by man in future. It is not wrong to talk of the possibi¬ 
lities open to society for future development and certainly they 
would be a great spur to further useful activity, but Shelley’s 
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possibilities are such as do not interest the people at large; they 
cross the border line of all probability and in their non-material 
character, his perfections are really very imperfect/'^: 

In his great poems, ‘Queen Mab’, ‘Hellas'. ‘Revolt of Islam* 
and 'Prometheus Unbound,'and in his shorter lyrics and odes such 
as ‘The Cloud, ‘The Skylark', ‘Ode to the West Wind’ Shelly gave 
expression to his underlying concept of the ideal world. His con* 
ftdent faith was : 

Another Athens shall arise 
And to remoter time 
Bequeath like sunset to the skies , 

The splendour of its prime. 

Let us first examine the shorter poems of Shelley if we want 
to be familiar with his prophetic message and his noble idealism. 
In the ‘Ode to the West Wind,’ the poet strikes the prophetic note 
in the last stanza of the Ode where he wishes that the fierce wind 
may spread his prophetic message of regeneration to all mankind. 
The wind is implored to be a trumpet of the poet's prophecy that 
the future will be a brighter place and a happier world for 
mankind to live— 

Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 
Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth ! 

And by the incantation of this verse 
Scatter , as from an inextinguished hearth l 
Ashes and sparks my words among mankind f 
Be through my lips to unawukened earth , 

The trumpet of a prophecy\ 0 wind , 

If Winter comes , can Spring be far behind ? 

In 'The Cloud,* the poet makes references to such prophetic 
words as‘I change but 1 can not die', and 'I silently laugh at my 
own cenotaph.' These words have been interpreted as evidences of 
Shelley’s belief in some kind of immortality as well as his yearning 
towards a supernal status. “The comparison of the Skylark” says 
Baker “to a poet hidden in the light of thought whose singing 
Converts the world to sympathy with hopes and fears it formerly 
heeded not might be construed as evidences of Shelley's continued 
c Baiter: Shelley's Major Poetry. 
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hopefulness about the possibility of the world’s redemption throu¬ 
gh the power to human thought when it is given memorable ex¬ 
pression In poetry.’** 

The prophetic note based on the dawn of the millennium 
and the birth of a golden age runs through all the major works of 
Shelley. In ‘Queen Mab’ the poet hopes that in the new world of 
brighter hopes and higher aspirations, all the evils of the present 
day world governed and dominated by kings, tyrants, priests and 
courtiers will disappear, and there will be a world in which : 

The kingly glare 

Wilt lose its power to dazzle its authority 
Will silently pass by the gorgeous throne 
Shall stand unnoticed in the regal hall 
Fa. * falling to decay , while falsehoods trade 
Snail be hateful and unprofitable 
As that of truth is now. 

The patting advice of ‘Queen Mab’ also exhibits the faith 
of the poet in a world of new hopes and aspirations. The words in 
which ‘Queen Mab’ gives the parting admonition are quoted in full 
to show how Shelley hoped that in the future there would be “an 
aspiring change,” and everything will tend to perfect happiness 
and urge the restless wheels on the path of progress : 

Yet; human spirit ! bravely hold thv course 
Let virtue teach thee firmly to pursue 
The gradual path of an aspiring change. 

For birth and life and death , and that strange state 
Before the naked soul has found its home , 

All tend to perfect happiness , and urge 
The restless wheels of being on their way. 

In ‘The Revolt of Islam’, Shelley comes out as a prophet 
giving birth to a new world wherein oppressors and tyrants 
shall have no force. The poem is the triumphant song of victory 
chanted by the poet for the liberation of mankind from the bond¬ 
age of power, tyranny and oppression. It is a poem of idealism 
and is coloured through and through with that prophetic fervour 
which marked Shelley’s all major works. The hero Laon and the 
* Dr R B. Sharma : An Introduction to English Romantic Poetry. 
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heroine Cyntha are idealists haring in their soul the prophetic 
fervour of Shelley himself. They are inspired by higher and nobler 
ideals. It is the purpose of their life to bring an earthly paradise 
for human-beings. In seeking that ideal they meet their end, but the 
hope of the poet in the regeneration of mankind in future does not 
pass away with the unhappy death of the hero and the heroine. The 
poet emphasises that mankind shall have to pass through travail 
and tribulation before the final end and goal is achieved. Though 
J«oan and Cyntha do not live to see the consummation of their 
earthly hopes yet they join the company of immortals 
who had sacrificed their lives in realizing the glorious dreams 
of a happy humanity. Though these heroes perish in the realiza¬ 
tion of their noble idealism, yet they are like those who live for — 

All hope , or love , or truth , or liberty. 

Whose forms their mighty spirit could conceive . 

To be a rule and law to ages that survive. 

In ‘Prometheus Unbound* we have the prophetic vision of 
Shelley at its best. Prometheus, the Titan, fights against the ty¬ 
rannical forces of Jupiter in order that mankind may advance on 
the path of peace and prosperity. The hero is inspired by the noble 
ideal of liberating mankind from the bondage of customs, tradi- 
. ; ons, authority and power typified in Jupiter. In this lyrical drama 
we hear the clarion call of the poet for a regenerated humanity. 
The prophetic vision of the poet comes out when the spirit of the 
Hour appears to report the success of his last journey and des¬ 
cribe finally the state of man under the new despensation : 

The loathsome mask has fallen, the man remains 
Sceptre less, free, uncircusmcribed, but man 
Equal, unclassed, tribeless, and nationless. 

Exempt from awe, worship, degree , the king 
Over himself, just, gentle, wise, but man. 

Passionless — 

In 'Hellas*, a lyrical drama, we hear the poet heralding the 

birth of a golden age in the last chorus where he sings— 

* 

The world's great age begins anew 
The golden years return ; 
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The earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn ; 

Heaven smiles , and faith and empires gleam 
Like wrecks of dissolving dream. 

The poet hopes that humanity will rise from the state of 
suffering and misery, wading their way through innumberable set¬ 
backs and disaster, till a world will be produced in which man¬ 
kind will be cheered by a new vision of life. The poet is optimistic 
about the advent of the new millennium in human history : 

When every transfer of eanh*s natural gifts 
Shall we commerce a good words and works; 

When poverty and wealth , the thirst of fame 
The fear of infamy , disease and woe 
War with its million horrors and, fierce hell 
shall live but in the memory of Time 
Who , like a penitent libertine , shall start 
Look back , and shudder ct this younger years. 

The vision of the poet that the evils of the past will be un¬ 
done and a new world of better hopes and aspirations will rise is 
pathetically, yet hopefully, voiced in following lines— 

O, cease ! must hath and death return ! 

Cease / must men kill and die ? 

Cease / drain not to its dregs the urn 
Of bi tier prophecy. 

The world is weary of the past , 

Oh ! might It die or rest at last. 

The hope of the poet in the regeneration of mankind has 
gradually been realized and we who are living in the 20th century 
feel some of the prophecies of the poet coming true particularly 
when we find the forces of socialism based on equality, liberty 
fraternity and justice striking boldly at the medley caused by the 
age old forces of capitalism and exploitation. The ideals cherised 
by the poet have partly been realized and we hope that the future 
will witness a complete realization of the dreams of the poet. We 
bow our head to Shelley, the prophet and the idealist, for his 
intense fervour and reformative zeal and his noble vision of 
humanity marching ahead on the path of peace and progress. 
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“Shelley is the patron saint of modern socialism, partly be¬ 
cause socialists and communists are often as conservative in their 
literary tastes as they are revolutionary in their politics. It is 
common for communists to talk about the heights of Parnassus 
and Karl Marx’s daughter and son-in-law in their lectures on 
Shelley speak of * an army of poesy.' Such Victorian academic 
language, coupled with Marxist technical slang makes a combi- 
nation as unlike, as possible to the vigour of Shelley's poetry at 
its best.”* 


Q. 88. How far will yoo consider Shelley’s poetry as the 
fabric of a vision ? 

Examine Matthew Arnold's statement that“ Shelley in poetry 
no less than in life, is a beautiful and ineffectual angel beating in the 
void his Inminous wings in vain." 

Ans. Shelley has been considered as a visionary idealist 
who all his life had been weaving dreams, conjuring visions of a 
happy world wherein the forces of hatred, jealousy, oppression, 
exploitation and cruelty would cease to exist. His poetry has been 
considered as ethereal, visionary and hazy. It is complained that 
the poet takes flight into such high regions of thought that he 
loses all contact with the earth and real human life. Shelley him¬ 
self realised that often he soared higher and left humanity far 
below on the earthly plain. Realising this fact of empyrean soar- 
i ng the lyric cry came out of the poet's heart in Epipsychidion : 

Ah 1 woe is me l 

What have I dared ? where am / lifted ? how 
Shall I descend , and perish not? 

The winged words on which my soul would pierce 

Into the height of love's rare universe 

Are chains of lead around its flight of fire — 

/ pant , I slnkt I tremble , / expire . 

i 

*R.C. Churchill : English Literature of the Nineteenth Century. 
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Matthew Arnold was one of Lhose critics who was dazzled 
by Shelley’s glamorous visions bat could find no substance in 
what he said. Matthew Arnold's words against Shelley’s visionary 
idealism have been quoted so many times by almost all writers 
on Shelley that their repetition will smack of staleness, but all the 
same they are necessary to show how the Victorian poet and 
critic was affected by Shelley’s visionary powers. Arnold writes, 
“ The Shelley of actual life is a vision of beauty and radiance, 
indeed, but availing nothing, affecting nothing. As in poetry, 
no less than in life, he is a beautiful and ineffectual angel, beating 
in the void his luminous wings in vain.” 

It is a fact that Shelley’s poetry dealing with the subject of 
love, of beauty, nature or human life, is very much near a visionary 
picture. The poet weaves images of dreams that seem to have no 
palpable reality behind them. His friend, Hogg, once remarked 
that Shelley’s feet were seldom planted on earth, and that he “flew 
aloft to heaven with singing robes around him, with the mantle of 
the prophet on his shoulders.” Shelley knew this very well and his 
interest in visions and dreams, has been expressed by him quite 
frankly in the ‘Hymn To Intellectual Beauty* where he says— 

While yet a boy. I sought for ghosts, and sped 
Thr * many a listening chambel , cave and ruin , 

And starlight wood with fearful steps pursuing 
Hopes of high talk with the departed dead . 

Throughout his life Shelley was in the grip of such visions, 
and they, in fact, became part and parcel of his life Symons 
directs our attention to this visionary life of the poet when he 
says— 

“At no period of his life was he wholly free from visions 
which had the reality of facts. Sometimes they occurred in sleep 
and were prolonged with painful vividness into his waking 
moments. Sometimes they seemed to grow out of his intense 
meditation, or to present themselves before his eyes as the pro¬ 
jection of a powerful inner impression. All his sensations were 
abnormally acute, and his ever-active imagination confused the 
borderlands of the actual and the visionary.”:]: 


1 Symons : Shelley. 
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The fact that Shelley’s poetry is substanccless and almost 
a fabric of a vision is borne out by at least some of his poems. 
All his imagery is dream imagery. Like his own poet— 

He will watch from dawn to gloom 
j he lake reflected stm illume 
The yellow trees in the ivy-bloom , 

Nor heed nor see , what things they be ; 

But from these create he can 
Forms more real than living man , 

Nursling of immor tality. 

To the poet the world of ghosts and enchanters was more 
real than the world of men and women. Shelley himself once 
wrote, “As to flesh and blood, you know that I do not deal in 
these articles; you might as well go to a gin-shop for a leg of 
mutton as expect anything human or earthly from me.” True to 
what he wrote, Shelley wove ghostly and dreamy imagery in his 
poetry. When we desire to make a thing vivid we compare it with 
something tangible and real, something familiar and well known 
to us. Wc speak of a thing ‘as white as snow’ or ‘as black as 
coal* or ‘as old as the hills.* But to Shelley this imagery of snow, 
coal or hills was not pleasing. He showed no familiarity to them. 
4c compared ordinary things with extra-ordinary things. The 
fallen leaves of autumn in ‘Ode to the West Wind* are compared 
to ‘ghosts from enchanters fleeing.’ Few poets would have visual¬ 
ized the leaves in comparison with ghosts, but Shelley does so 
because to him the ghosts were more familiar than the leaves. 

Shelley’s women are merely lovely wraiths that greet us to 
the strains of delicious music. For instance : 

See where she stands a moral shape indued 
With love and life and deity % 

And motion which may change but cannot die , 

An image of some bright eternity 
A shadow of some golden dream ; a splendour 
Leaving, the third sphere pilotless ; a tender 
Reflection of the eternal Moon of Love 
Under whose motions life's dull billows move , 

A metaphor of spring and Youth and Morning , 
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A vision like incarnate April , warning 
With smiles and teats , Frost the anatomy 
Into his summer grave. 

This picture that the poet has drawn in the above lines 
is of a beutiful woman, but the woman is surely not a lady of 
flesh and blood. The shape is more impersonal than the princess <>i 
some old fairy tale. The poet has visualised a thing of beauty, but 
surely not a woman of human aspirations. She is an exquisite abs¬ 
traction, and charming metaphor. The only touch of reality in the 
poem comes with the scenic setting and the rest is all a vision, a 
fleeting vision that greets us as we read the lines. 

In ‘Alastor* such visions are to be found in profusion. The 
traveller in search of beauty and liberty moves on with untiring 
energy guided by some vision which eludes his grasp and recedes 
larther and farther as he moves onward and onward. In the valley of 
Kashmir, the traveller sees the beautiful vision of a girl, but soon 
the vision disappears. The traveller in a state of feverish longing 
to see the girl of his vision once agat'i goes on his endless march 
passing through numberless cliffs, plains and rivers. But the vision 
is not realised. Th<. traveller feels wearied and exhausted and at 
last his life ends in a tragedy. 

Shelley himself felt conscious of this limitation, and the 
feeling came to his mind that he was merely soaring high in a 
visionary world without keeping touch with the realities of life. 
In the last stanza of ‘PromethcusUnbound* he seemed to recognise 
this, and made an exultant submission to the laws of reality. 

To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite; 

To forgive wrongs darker than death or night; 

To defy Power f which seems omnipotent; 

To love and bear ; to hope till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates; 

Neither to change, nor falter;nor repent, 

This like the glory, Titan is to be 
f-tood, great and joyous , beautiful and free , 

This is alone life, Joy, Empire and Victory. 

Yet, for all the visionary quality of the verse, for all that 
strange aloofness, there is no vagueness of effect, or intellectual 
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mistiness. The outlines may be faint, but they are unmistakable, 
and in such incomparable lyrics as ‘The Cloud* and ‘The Ode to 
the West Wind* there is a logical development of idea that blends 
perfectly with the exquisite music, making it a thing of thought 
and beauty all compact. 

Though in Shelley’s poetry, the visionary idealism strikes a 
render almost all through ‘Queen Mab*,‘Alastor*, and ‘Prometheus 
Unbound,’ yet to say that his poetry was whithout any substance 
and was divorced from reality and that he was an ineffectual angel 
will certainly be doing injustice to the genius of the poet. Shelley 
was a visionary no doubt, but the visions that he wove were not 
the visions of a mad man, but the visions of a person who devoted 
all his life for the regeneration of mankind. The visions of .jhelley 
were not the visions of a lunatic, making excursions in a world 
of wandering imagination, but the visions of a man who had 
before him all the time the glorification of mankind at his heart. 
All the visions of Shelley are connected with the regeneration of 
mankind in a better world to edme. To the people of his own 
times wedded to conservatism and old-fashioned ideologies, the 
visions of Shelley about liberated humanity might have appeared 
as dreamy visions or hallucinations; but to us they do not seem to 
be visions of a mad man, but the visions of a sane, right-minded 
person who had the good of mankind at heart and who was all 
the time inspired by a nobler and better order of human-civiliza¬ 
tion and human life. Shelley’s visions were these of an idealist and 
a prophet who being dissatisfied with the actual world as he saw 
it, aspired to change it according to his cherished ideals. His poetry 
is no doubt a fabric of a vision, but the vision is of a regenerated 
humanity marching on its onward path of progress and prosperity, 
free from the sins and blemishes that marred mankind when the 
forces of tyranny, exploitation, hatred and jealousy were in their 
ascendancy. Throughout his life Shelley made efforts to give a 
proper shape to his vision of a regenerated humanity. That he 
could not realize most of the visions of his life is no fault of the 
poet, but of the world in which he lived and of the conservative- 
minded people who were all around him. But to condemn the 
visions of Shelley as ‘ineffectual* would certainly be doing injustice 
to him. 
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Arnold’s criticism of Shelley is, therefore, unjust. Quillet 
Couch finds a * certain amount of positive unfairness in Arnold’s 
essay on Shelley.’ O. Elton is also of the same opinion when he 
says *« Arnold is wrong about Shelley, wrong beyond recovery 
and without qualification.” Stopford Brooke points out : “ How 
curiously foolish it is to call him a beautiful but ineffectual angel 
...” He maintains that Shelley’s poetry ‘ is not ineffectual,' and the 
absurdity of Arnold’s estimate is pointed out by him at length 
in his proper appreciation of Shelley’s prophetic and visionary 
genius. Geoffrey H. Crump says “ Beautiful he certainly is, but 
is he ineffectual ? Because he is vague and impractical, because he 
regards history as a dirty record cf crime and brutality, practical 
politics as a waste of time, and dogmatic religion as an unnecess¬ 
ary evil and yet provides us with no moral, political, or religious 
code in their place, is that to say he is ineffectual ?”f 

The fact is that Shelley in his visions treats of human-life 
as it will be when freed from evils. Shelley was the prophet of a new 
faith. The gospel of the universal brotherhood of mankind freed 
from oppression, tyranny and injustice was the vision thatinspired 
him all his life. His poetry could not have much effect on his 
own times, but certainly it proved to be a powerful instrument 
of inspiration and regeneration during the Victorian Age when 
radical reformers were guided by what Shelley had put in the form 
of a vision in Queen Mob and Alastor. The vision of Queen Mab 
and Alasinr might have been rejected during his time, but certainly 
in the Victorian period the visions served as an instrument of 
inspiration to the radical refoimers. His poetry did much to 
bring about healthy social changes in the Victorian world. In 
fact, few English poets have done more to shake the foundation 
of injustice, of cruel superstitions, of tyranny, of caste, of slavery, 
than the poetry of Shelley howsoever visionary it might have 
looked to critics wedded to the actual realities of life. It was 
Shelley’s vision that— 

The Kingly glare 

Will lose its power to dazzle , its authority , 

Will silently poss by the gorgeous throne. 

* 

f G. H. Crump : Poets of the Romantic Revival. 
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This was merely a vision when Shelley wrote these lines 
in * Queen Mab * but now actually the vision has been realized 
and in the present day world marching confidently towards 
socialism and democracy we no more feel the power of kings to 
dazzle and tyrannise over human-beings. We hope that Shelley's 
vision of a brighter morn awaiting mankind— 

When every transfer of earth’s natural gifts 
Shall be commerce of good words and works; 

When poverty and wealth, the thirst cf fame 
The fear of infamy . disease and woe 
War with the million horrors, and fierce hell 
Shall live but in the memory of Time 
Who like a penitent libertine,shall start. 

Look back, and shudder at his younger years 

will soon be realized. When the good time dawns, as it is bound 
to come in a centuty or two, our happy childern shall then hold 
Shelley as a glorious prophet and an inspired seer rather than a 
mere visionary idealist and an ineffectual angel beating in the 
void his luminous wings in vain. 

We must also have a look at the modern state of Shelleyan 
crticism. T. S. Eliot has levelled the charge of adolescence on 
the poetry of Shelley. Dr. F. R. Leavis supports T. S. Eliot and 
takes his stand with Arnold. These are extreme views. The 
balanced modern opinion is expressed by Dr. Daiches. He says, 
“The charge of adolescence cannot be completely dismissed in 
assessing Shelley's poetry. There is sometimes hysteria, self-pity, 
and emotional naivet. But there is a power and conviction in his best 
work, a visionary integrity and a rhetorical force, that have their 
own high splendour. In the twentieth century revolt against 
romanticism, or what was conceived to be romanticism, Shelley 
has suffered most, as was perhaps inevitable, as his kind of roman¬ 
tic poetry, with the suffering poet always the hero of his own poem 
was the most vulnerable to the attack from the ironist and the 
champion of the metaphysical style. But it has been the shorter 
and more popular of Shelley's lyrics that have borne the brunt of 
this attack, and more elaborate works such as ‘PrometheusUnbound’ 
which reflect Shelley's genius, including his metrical brilliance 
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have generally, been ignored, Shelley can be strong and sweeping 
and resonant, he can also be languid and overtremulous. His in¬ 
tellectual powers were considerable and his human interests large. 
He grew upto a greater degree than many modern critics will ad¬ 
mit. Yet it remains true that he is not a poet who can live with for 
any great length of time. One surfeits fairly soon. The lack of 
concrete realization in too many of his poems probably 
accounts for this.”f 


Q 89. Comment on the Melancholy Note in Shelley’s 

poetry. 

A ns. Shelley’s lyrics concerning his own life arc marked 
with a note of melancholy and despair. When the poet writes about 
the regeneration of mankind, he is highly optimistic and hopeful 
of the regeneration, but curiously enough, when he writes 
about his own personal life, he produces extremely melancholy 
strains. He always represents himself as a victim ~f social conven¬ 
tions and circumstances. The picture that the poet presents of 
his own life is of a man fallen upon evil days and subject to the 
worst suffering to which man can be subjected in his life. 

We have two portraits of Shelley in his poetry. The first 
comes in ‘Alastoi’ and the second in ‘Adonais’. Describing himself 
in ‘Alastor’, he presents an extremely pessimistic picture. Here is 
Shelley presenting himself in ‘Alastor’ : 

There was a poet whose untimely tomb 
No human hands with pious reverence reared , 

But the charm eddies oj autumnal winds 
Built o'er his moulder in ft bones a p) rumid 
Off mouldering leaves in the waste wilderness 
A lovely youth,—no mourning maiden decked 
With weeping flowers, or votive cypress wreath . 

The loan couch of his everlasting sleep ; 

Gentle, and brave, and generous,—no lorn bard 
Breathed o'er his dark fate one melodious sigh : 

He lived , he died, he sung > in solitude. 
t Dr. Daiches : A Critical History of Bogllsh Literature. 
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In ‘Adonais’, describing the mourners, Shelley presents him¬ 
self as a gloomy and sad figure : 

Midst others of less note came one frail form 
A phantom among men , companionless 
As the last cloud of an expiring storm 
Whose thunder is its knell ; 

He goes on to describe himself further— 

A pardlike spirit beautiful and swift — 

A love in desolation masked , a Power 
Girt round with weakness . 

. a dying lamp , a falling shower , 

A breaking billow. 

Further more— 

Hz's head was bound with pansies over blown, 

And faded violets. 

In his lyrics Shelley expresses the mood of melancholy and 
despair over-powering his life. The feelings of disappointment and 
sorrow emerge from his heart, as in the ‘Stanzas Written in Deje- 
ion near Nappels*. 

Alas ; I have nor hope nor health , 

Nor peace within nor calm around 
Nor that content , surpassing wealth 
The sage in meditation found , 

And walked with inward glory crowned — 

Nor fame , nor power , nor love , nor leisure; 

Others l see whom these surround — 

Smiling they live and call life pleasure; 

To me that cup has been dealt in another measure. 

In ‘Remembrance' too Shelley says— 

Lilies for a bridal bed — 

Roses for a matron’s head — 

Violets for a maiden dead — 

' Pansies let my flowers be : 
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Another short lyric ‘O World ! O Life ! O Time 1* is filled : 
with a sense of emptiness which the poet feels in his life: 

O world l O life ! O time / 

On whose last steps I climb, 

Trembling at that where 1 had stood before 
When will return the glory of your prime ? 

No more—Oh never more ! 

Out of the day and night 
A joy has taken flight : 

Fresh spring, and summer and winter hoar 
Move my faint heart with grief but with deligh. 

No more — Oh, never more / 

On the other hand— 

Misery l we have known each other. 

Like a sister and brother 
Living in the same lone home 
Many years—we must live some 
Hows or ages yet to come. 

The note of despondency is present in the unfinished 
‘Triumph of Life*. It even makes its appearance towards the end of 
the chorus in ‘Hellas’ about the return of the golden age. 

The world is weary of the past 
Oh ! might it die or rest at last ! 

In the ‘Ode to the West Wind* where the poet strikes a note 
of hope about the regeneration of mankind, he refers to his own 
personal life as one of sorrow and despair : 

Oh, lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud, 
l fall upon the thorns of life 1 bleed 
A heavy weight of hours has chained and bowed 
One too like thee, tameless, and swift, and proud. 

Desire for death is frequently expressed by Shelley perhaps 
in a more poignant way than Keats could express. In ‘Stanzas 
Written in Dejection near Naples* the strong feeling of the poet 
for his death is touchingly expressed : 
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/ could He down like a tired child, 

And weep away this life of care 
Which I have born and yet must bear 
Till death tike sleep might steel on me. 

Towards the close of ‘Adonais* the picture of the poet's 
bark passing through tempest and storm is marked with a note 
of pathos and despair— 

My spirit's bark is driven , 

Far from the shore , far from the trembling throng 
Whose sails were never to the tempest given; 

The massy earth and sphered skies are riven / 

/ am borne darkly, fearfully, afar. 

Shelley’s despair does not proceed from any personal dis- 
appointment but was something inherent in his temperament. As 
Quiller-Couch says, ‘The-true miseries of Shelley's life as of Byron 
were not of external contrivances...'“Certainly from one angle, 
Shelley had little to complain of except his own extra-sensitive 
nature. The grandson of a rich country squire who was prepared 
to provide for as many illegitimate children as Shelley chose to 
have, never really tasting extreme poverty as Chatterton and 
Keats did ever loving some woman or other, Shelley had no very 
external reasons, certainly not as strong as other poets before and 
after him had, to be so pessimistic in outlook. Such cries as his 
desire to lie down like a tired child and weep away this life 
of care weed more probably the ebb of his high idealism, 
a reaction from the intensity, the feverishness, the rush and 
speed of his thoughtful-life.*' 

It would be easier to understand this aspect of Shelley's 
poetry if we bear in mind the nature of his idealism. His was an 
abstract idealism. Sadness and despair overwhelmed hith whenever 
actual and the real forced itself upon his consciousness and he rea¬ 
lised the contrast between his visions and the reality. A feeling of 
the “inadequacy of the existing world to meet and satisfy the 
inner needs of his spirit overcome him often." 

In his earlier poems Shelley was inspired by an idealism 
and a vision of perfection. Naturally his early work does not suffer 
from pessimism or melancholy. But with the passage of time 
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Shelley came to grips with life, and realised the hopelessness ol guest 
for the ideal. Ia the Lion and Cythna way, he could not achieve 
perfect union of two ideal beings. To his bitter despair he found 
that woman’s heart was less sensitive to his love. He suffered at 
the hands of women and instead of singing songs in the triumph 
of love, he sang melancholic songs and sad dirges of faithless and 
unrequitted love. His love poetry, though inspired by Platonism, 
became melancholy and sad and the later poems of Shelley generally 
leave the impression of melancholy on the reader’s mind. 


Q. 80. Write a note on Shelley’s Platonism. 

Ans. Shelley was an ardent lover of the Greeks. From 
his Oxford days onwards Greek was his favourite reading. He had 
a warm corner for Plato in his heart, and he spent considerable 
time in the study of Plato’s philosophy. Shelley incorporated many 
ideas of Plato in his poetry. Professor L. Winstanley in his admi¬ 
rable essay ‘Platonism in Shelley* has given at length the influence 
of Plato on Shelley. 

The ideas which Shelley borrows from Plato can broadly be 
divided in four parts: (1) General religious a^d philosophic ideas, 
(2) Cosmic speculations; (3) Social and political ideas; (4) The 
theory of Love. 

We shall deal with each one of them separately. 

(1) General religions and philosophic ideas:—Shelley’s 
religious ideas were more in conformity with the Greeks, 
rather than with the Christians. Shelley was not influenced by the 
Hebraic ideal which Milton had held aloft during his time. He was 
opposed to the narrow-mindedness and exclusiveness which Hebra¬ 
ism was producing in the minds of its followers. Shelley was all 
for the Greek attitude towards priests and their orthodoxy. He had 
the Greek detestation of priest-craft. 

like Plato, Shelley conceived of a supreme power, which is 
at once immanent and transcendent, and which moves through all 
objects of Nature and human life. This spirit according to Plato 
is the governing spirit of the universe. Like Plato, Shelley was 
vividly conscious of the universe of the world and of all life. He 
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like Plato believed that the ooe spirit moves through the universe 
giving them form and shape according to its power. In ‘Adonais* 
Shelley represents this Power— 

The One remains, thd many change and pass, 

Heaven*s light for ever shines earth's shadows fly , 

Life like a dome of many coloured glass. 

Stains the white radiance of eternity. 

Until Death tramples it to fragments. 

Shelley, life Plato, celebrates this spirit in many different 
ways. Sometimes this spirit takes the form of love and sometimes 
that of supreme beauty. In some poems this spirit assumes the 
form of supreme wisdom and supreme liberty. On the whole, like 
Plato, Shelley describes it as the informing and formative spirit 
which compels matter to its will. Shelley takes this spirit as the 
spirit of love in some poems. For example in the following lines 
Shelley considers this spirit as the spirit of Jove- 

. that sustaining love 

Which through the web of being blindly wove 
By man and beast and earth and air and sea, 

Burns bright or dim, as each are mirrors of 
The force for which all thirst. 

In ‘The Revolt of Islam* Shelley celebrates it as the 
supreme wisdom— 

Wisdom ! thy irresistible children rise 

To hail thee, and the elements they chain 

And their own will to swell the glory of the train . 

0 Spirit, vast and deep as Night and Heaven f 
Mother and soul of all to which is given 
The light of life, the loveliness of being. 

In * Epipsychidion * he speaks of the spirit as the spirit of 
beauty— 

— ...in that Beauty furled 

Which penetrates and clasps and fills the world. 

In ‘Adonais* it is :— 

i 

, That beauty in which all things work and move. 
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In some poems this spirit takes the form of goodness. The 
spirit represents the force of goodness in human life. In 
'Prometheus Unbound' this spirit is represented as the spirit of 
goodness as in the speech of Asia. 

How glorious art thou. Earth ! And if thou be, 

The shadow of some spirit lovelier still , 

Though evil stain its work and it should be 
Like its creation, weak yet beautiful. 

• We have seen that Shelley was Platonic in his view of the 
Supreme in its wide and varied manifestations as the spirit of love, 
goodness, beauty and wisdom. His conception of the soul and 
the immortality of the soul was also Platonic in conception. Like 
Plato, Shelley believed that the soul was immortal and had its pre- 
existence and re-incarnation. Plato believed in the doctrine of 
pre-existence. Shelley also believed in the same doctrine and he 
states his belief in the pre-existencc of the soul in the following 
lines in ‘Epipsychidion*— 

O too late 

Beloved ! too soon adored by me. 

For in the fields of immortality 

My spirit should at first have worshipped thine. 

Plato believed that in the world of heaven, souls of the 
dead had chance of free intercourse with each other. When one 
soul reached heaven after shuffling off its mortal coils, it had the 
chance of communion with other souls in the kingdom of God. 
In ‘Adonais' Shelley represents this view. When Adonais reaches 
the kingdom of God, he is being greeted by other souls who had 
reached earlier to the kingdom of heaven. In stanza 45 of ‘Adon¬ 
ais' this Platonic faith of the poet is very well represented : 

The inheritors of unfulfilled renown 

Rose from their thrones, built beyond mortal thought 

Far In the unapparent. Chatterton 

Rose pale, his solemn agony had not 

Yet faded from him : Sidney, as he fought. 

And as he fell, and as he lived and loved. 

Sublimely mild, a spirit without spot. 
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Arose ; and Lucan , by his death approved : 

Oblivion as they rose shrank like a thing reproved. 

In ‘The Revolt of Islam' the hero and the heroine are 'wel¬ 
comed by the noble dead — 

Beneath, there sate on many a sapphire throne. 

The Great, who had departed from mankind. 

Plato believed that the visible world is nothing but a dull 
copy of certain divine ideas. Shelley, like Plato, believed that the 
reality was hidden behind the facade of external things. The 
super sensuous world was more real to Shelley than the world which 
he could touch and see. In ‘Hellas' and in ‘Adonais* he expressed 
this view at length. In ‘Hellas' the poet says : 

Earth and ocean , 

Space , and the isle of life or light that gem 
The sapphire floods of inlerstellar air 
. this Whole 

Of sums and worlds and men and beasts and flowers, 

. is but a vision . 

Thought is its cradle and its grave. 

Plato believed that after death the spirit of man is ulti¬ 
mately fused with the spirit of Nature. The soul is immortal and 
it never meets its end. This view is expressed by Shelley in 
‘Adonais',where he represents the spirit of Keats after death ming¬ 
ling with the spirit that permeates the universe. In stanzas 42 
and 43 of ‘Adonais* this view of the mingling of the human soul 
with the soul of the universe is very well expressed. Shelley says 
about Keats’s spirit: 

/ 

He is made one with Nature, There is heard 
His voice in all her music, from the moan 
Of thundeh to the song oj night’s sweet bird. 

He is a presence to be felt and known 
In darkness and in light, from herb and stone — 

He is a portion of loveliness 
Which once he made more lovely. He doth bear 
His part, while the One Spirit’s plastic stress 
Sweeps through the dull dense world. 
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(2) Cosmic speculations :— Regarding Shelley's cosmic 
speculations, wc notice a considerable resemblance between him 
and Plato. Plato had taught that the entire Universe is the 
evolution of an absolute intelligence. All parts of this universe 
are inspired by their own intelligence. The Sun is the visible 
embodiment of the supreme spirit. The planets are all divine or 
work under the guidance of divine spirits. Thus according to 
Plato each object of Nature had a separate intelligence of its own 
which it receives from the supreme spirit that moves through the 
Universe. All these Cosmic speculations of Plato are embodied 
in Shelley's poetry. In the ‘Hymn to Apollo', Shelley represents 
the Platonic view of the Sun, as not merely a source of light, but 
also of intelligence : 


...The Moon's &lobe 

And the pure stars in their eternal bowers 
Are cinctured with my power as with a robe . 

I am the eye with which the universe 
Beholds itself 

In ‘Prometheus Unbound’ Shelley represents the moon and 
the earth as living spirits endowed with intelligence of their own. 
They are bound together by the force of Love. The moon circles 
round the earth 

Gazing , an insatiate bride , 

On thy form every side. 

(3) Social and political ideas:—With regard to man’s 
nature and general position in society we 6nd Shelley following 
the track of Plato. According to Plato, there is a continuous 
struggle between the forces of Evil and Good in the world. This 
spirit of struggle and conflict goes on both in nature and human 
life. Shelley’s entire philosophy of Evil and Good is based upon 
this Platonic conception. Shelley represented a constant conflict 
between evil and good in human life as well as the life of nature. 
He recognized evil as a force in the world which sometimes 
trampled goodness under its iron heel, but the ultimate success 
was of the spirit of goodness. This Platonic attitude forms the 
corner of Shelley’s philosophy of good and evil. 
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In ‘Prometheus Unbound* this dualism is well represented. 
Prometheus is the soul of man and is the embodiment of everything 
that is noble and good. Jupiter stands for the baser side of man 
and is the force of evil. A conflict goes on between the two for¬ 
ces and ultimately the triumph is on the side of Prometheus, which 
means the success of good over evil. This attitude of Shelley pre¬ 
sented in ‘Prometheus Unbound* is essentially Platonic in concep¬ 
tion. Like Plato Shelley believed that the arbitary will, represented 
by Jupiter was the worst power that could ever be wielded in hu¬ 
man life. Plato hated tyranny and so did Shelley. In ‘Prometheus 
Unbound* Jupiter is represented as a tyrant inflicting tortures upon 
human beings. Shelley’s representation of Jupiter as a tyrant is in 
conformity with Plato’s conception of tyranny. The following lines 
quoted from ‘Prometheus Unbound* concerning Jupiter as a tyrant 
could well have been written by Plato if he had chosen to write 
a drama concerning Prometheus Unbound in his life:— 

Such is the tyrant’s recompense; Its just; 

He who is evil can receive no good , 

And for a world bestowed, or a friend lost , 

' He can feel hate, fear, shame; not gratitude. 

> (4) The theory of Love: —Plato’s conception of love 

coloured Shelley’s view of love. Plato believed love as a principle 
governing all things divine as well as human. Plato brought forth 
the idea of cosmic love governing the universe. In ‘Epipsychidion’ 
we have Shelley’s fullest expression of the Platonic theory of love. 
Large portions of the poem are almost a paraphrase of the 
‘Phacdrus*. “Emilia is a winged soul soaring over the darkness of 
earth; she is an incarnation of a brighter beauty descending from 
a lovelier and more wonderful world. She is the mirror which 
reflects most brightly the glory of the unseen world. The beauty 
of her mind is far greater than the beauty of her body 
which is only a dim reflection. She is an image of the eternal 
beauty.” 

Shelley’s philosophy of love was governed by the Platonic 
ideal that all objects of Nature, animate or inanimate, are linked 
together with a common bond of love. They all strike fox a perma¬ 
nent upion with a divine spirit. Shelley’s poem ‘Love’s Philosophy* ; 
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from which the following lines are quoted represents the Platonic 
view of love in which the philosophy of union, as propounded by 
Plato, is well represented :— 

The fountains mingle with the river 
And the river with the ocean 
The winds of Heaven mix for ever 
With a sweet emotion ; 

Nothing in the world is single; 

All things by a law divine 
In one spirit meet and mingle 
Why not I with thine. 

But there are certain points on which he disagrees manifes- 
ly with the Greek thinker. Plato supported slavery since he was 
against the mob, that had taken the life of his beloved master, 
Socrates. Shelley, on the other hand, was all out for the equality 
of man. Futher, Plato had no very great sympathies with the crea¬ 
tures called poets. Shelley would have been the last man to accept 
a republic without poets, “the unacknowledged legislators of man¬ 
kind.** 


Q. 91. Write a note on the Nature poetry of Shelley. 

Ans. Nature has been a perennial source of inspiration 
to poets. Romantic poets were particularly interested in nature 
and to them the beauties and charms of nature were an unending 
fountain of joy from which they drank to their heart’s content. 

Like all Romantic poets, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keats, 
Byron, Shelley loved nature and established a deep kinship with 
her. In the essay ‘On Love* Shelley expresses his love and admi-' 
ration for nature and writes feelingly about the objects of nature 
in the following words. 

“There is eloquence in the tongueless wind, and a melody 
in the flowing brooks and the rustling of the reeds beside them, 
which by their inconceivable relation to something within the soul, 
awakens the spirit to a dance of breathless rapture, and brings 
tears of mysterious tenderness to the eyes, like the enthusiasm of 
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patriotic success, or the voice of one beloved singing to 
you alone.” 

In the early poems, Shelley exhibits the influence of 
Wordsworth, and his attitude towards nature is that of a lover 
loving the physical aspects of nature, its rivers, flowers, 
clouds, stars, for their own sake. In these early poems 
the poet finds neither any message from nature nor does he 
seek to penetrate behind the curtain of nature to find the 
spirit of love in the life of nature. This love of the poet 
for nature advances as he grows in his poetic stature, and 
instead of dealing with nature in its simpler and homely aspects, 
he now concentrates on majestic and splendid objects of nature. 
He no more remains an adorer oi Nature in its simpler forms, but 
turns to its majestic, splendid and gorgeous aspects. He becomes 
interested in rocks, caves, cliffs, starry sky, and such other magni¬ 
ficent sights of Nature. “He is the poet of mountains and 
rivers but unlike Wordsworth he is not rooted to any particular 
spot like a statue. His place of observation is constantly changing 
with the movement even of the things observed and always impa¬ 
tient of this movement as too slow, he has recourse to his 
imagination to carry him to the Atlantic’s level powers from the 
L. nks of the Arno.” He presents like Turner “the pomp and 
splendour of the evening skies, the wind and the changeful glory 
of atmospheric effects, the terror of tempests, those rare and more 
aweful manifestations of Nature, when she puts on a supernatural 
grandeur and seems indeed to be alive, a spirit of strength and 
beauty, whose rainbow blinds us, whose ethereal loveliness awes 
and masters us, whose half dreadful charms at once inspire and 
subdue us.”f 

While depicting these grand and majestic sights and scenes 
of nature, Shelley does not very much care for clarity of vision 
and picturesqueness. He often etherealizes nature and makes her 
vague, hazy and indefinite. His landscapes lack that pictorial defi¬ 
niteness which we find in Tennyson. Shelley is the least pictorial 
of nature poets and his descriptions are often clothed in mist. The 
descriptions of underwater scenery in the ‘Ode to the West Wind* 
of boat journies in several poems,of the flow of the stream in 
t Dawson : Landscape Painters. 
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Arethusa arc hazy and misty. The outline of the objects of Nature 
is blurred. Vagueness naturally, results, and his landscape 
descriptions appear to be — 

Like pageantry of mist on an unnatural stream. 

This vagueness and mistiness in Shelley’s nature poetry is 
partly due to the abstract imagery that the poet employs in pre¬ 
senting concreie objects of nature. The cloud is represented as 
“the nursling of immortality” and the skylark is “like a poet 
hidden in the light of thought.” Partly it is due to a swift 
succession of sitnilies which blurs the pictures of nature instead 
of giving them a pulpable and tangable shape. “He peoples his 
mountains and caverns with spirits but not content with these 
essences of natural forms he gives an impalpable shape to Hours 
and Years and they hover in the great depths of the universe like 
notes of music on their fiery chariots.” 

Shelley’s attitude towards Nature was governed by diffe¬ 
rent moods. Sometime he pictured Nature in close association 
with human affections, and sometimes he represented her in an 
absolutely detached and unconcerned way, as if, bo were a scientist 
interested in the objective analysis of the beauties of Nature. 
For example in ‘Stanzas Written in Dejection near Naples’, Nature 
is presented in the background of the poet’s own emotional feel¬ 
ings .The landscape of this, poem is coloured by the poet’s perso¬ 
nal feelings, but in ‘The Cloud* there is obsolutely nothing of that 
human-association which we find in ‘Stanzas Written in Dejection 
near Naples’. ‘The Cloud’ is independent of human contacts. There 
is not a word of human interest, and the entire poem appears to 
be the product of a scientist closely watching and observing the 
phenomenon of ‘The Cloud’. The accuracy of the poet in the 
presentation of ‘The Cloud* has been considered as the accuracy 
of a scientist which would satisfy even a meterologlist. It has 
its transcendent serenities, and it holds some secret of 
everlasting life. Similarly ‘The Skylark’ seems to posses 
an insight and rapture denied to man. 

Shelley presents Nature as a continuous stream that goes 
on endlessly untouched by human calamities. Nature suggests to 
Shelley a relative immortality and as such Nature in his view is 
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greater than mao subjected to the loss of decay and death. Nat¬ 
ure’s immortality is suggested by the poet in several of his poems. 
Radiant herself, she throws a glimmering light beyond the horizon 
of Time. 

Like Wordsworth, Shelley observes a spirit permeating the 
objects of Nature. This spirit in Shelley’s views is the spirit of 
Love and the poet identifies the spirit of Nature with the spirit of 
Love. He thus brings about a fusion of Platonic philosophy of 
love with the age-old doctrine of pantheism. Under the influence 
of this spirit of love, Shelley sees in every object of Nature a 
subtle beauty of the spirit, capable of thinking, feeling and express¬ 
ing in quite the same way as man. Since the poet sees the spirit 
of love running through the objects of Nature, he finds Nature’s 
heart full of love and sympathy for all those who approach her 
with love. Thus in Shelley’s attitude towards Nature, there is an 
underlying feeling of love, and the poet, like Wordsworth, believes 
that if Nature is approached with love, it can make one’s life 
really lovely. 

It is the power of love that Shelley sees in Nature which 
enables him to face the battle of life. Shelley becomes a myth- 
maker and makes free and lavish use of them in his lyrics. Shelley, 
the myth-maker, 6nds extreme delight in picturing Nature through 
K.yths. One example of Shelley’s myth-making ability occurs in 
‘The Sensitive Plant’. In ‘The Sensitive Plant* he creates the myth 
of winter who like a gaint tears the cataracts from the hill and 
hangs them to his girdle. The lines are as follows :— 

For winter came : the wind was his whip : 

One choppy finger was on his lip 
He had torn the cataracts from the hills 
And they clanked at his girdle like manacles . 

In ‘Prometheus Unbound* there is the impersonation of the 
earth and of the moon. The image of the moon is nature-myth 
and every touch of the moon is mythical. Within the chariot, the 
moon like a lady 


sits a winged infant ; while 
Its countenance like the whiteness of bright snow , 
Its plumes are as feathers of sunny frost. 
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Its limbs gleam white ; through the wind-flowing folds 
Of its white robe , woof of ethereal pearl. 

‘The CloucT also abounds in myths. The entire poem is a 
myth of the Cloud. “The cloud is accompanied by a host of other 
impersonations of nature—the sanguine sunrise with £his meteor 
eyes, the orbed maiden of the moon, the imprisoned giant of the 
thunder, the lightning which runs through the sky to find his love- 
all are touched into life, and there is not one phrase, not one 
adjective which is contradictory of, or which does not illuminate 
natural fact/* 

Another significant factor in Shelley’s delineation ot Nature 
lies in his insistence that nature has an intelligence of her 
own. In this respect Shelley stands contrasted with Wordsworth. 
Wordsworth Spiritualizes’ Nature, whereas Shelley ‘intellectualizcs’ 
her. Shelley regards that Nature can feel, act and think like a 
living thing. His ‘Cloud* and ‘West Wind* are living things. 

Shelley sometimes uses natural phenomena as emblematic 
of mental states. In ‘The West WindVThe Cloud* and ‘The Skylark*, 
one finds him seeking in the natural world for analogies by which 
to reassure himself that regeneration follows destruction, that 
change does not mean extinction, and that there is yet hope for the 
world, if it will pay heed to those unacknowledged legislators, tho 
prophetic poets. The west wind becomes for him the trumpet of a 
prophecy and an instrument by which his inseminating principles 
can be spread. Such statements about the cloud as “1 change but I 
cannot die* and ‘1 silently laugh at my own cenotaph’ could be 
accepted as Shelley’s belief in some kind of immortality, as well as 
his yearning towards a supernal status. The comparison of the 
skylark to a poet hidden “in the light of thought*’ whose singing 
converts the world to “sympathy with hopes and fears it 
heeded not** might be construed as evidence of Shelley’s continued 
hopefulness about the possibility of tedemption through the 
power of human thought when it is given memorable expression 
in poetry. 

A significant trait of Shelley’s Poetry of nature is his use of 
natural objects or forces of nature as symbols. In ‘Adonais* the poet 
employs ‘pansies’ and ‘violet’ as the symbols of the fate of his 
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poetry and innocence of his life. Objects of Nature like sky, stars, 
moon, sun, wind and water are represented by the poet as symbols 
of eternity. The cloud is a symbol of the poet’s own subjective 
consciousness. In the ‘West Wind’ he finds the symbol of the 
destroyer and the creator. 

‘ He interprets not only the moods of nature but describes 
those impressions of nature also which are felt by the swiftly chan¬ 
ging phenomena of his plastic imagination. He is he great impre¬ 
ssionist who catches all those subtle effects of light and shade and 
the fleeting combinations of objects always in movement which 
would escape the attention of a formalist like Keats whose sensi¬ 
bility is more of a sculptor than of a musician.”* 

Shelley’s Nature poetry is marked with a note of optimism, 
though his personal life had been one of sadness and despair. 

The last lines of the ‘Ode to the West Wind* are an ass¬ 
ertion of the poets’s optimism: 

O , Wind* 

If Winter comes , can Spring be far behind ? 

Shelley’s treatment of Nature is thus scientific as well as 
philosophical, mythical as well as human. He stands on a highe* 
plain as a poet of Nature than Keats, and in certain respects he 
• goes beyond Wordsworth, the high priest of Nature, in the nine¬ 
teenth century. 


Q. 92. Give a brief account of the poetical works of John 
Keats (1795-1821). 

Ans. John Keats, the great poet of the romantic period, 
produced all his great work from 1817 to 1820. He died very 
young at the age of twenty six and his death was the greatest loss 
that English poetry sustained. But whatever he has left behind is 
so beautiful and charming, that posterity is indebted to him fot 
his poetic heritage. Keats started composing poems at the age of 


*Cr. R. B. Sharma: Ao Introduction to English Romantic Poetry. 
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seventeen. At this age he became familiar with the works of 
Spenser. Mannerisms of the Elizabethans immediately captivated 
him.He resolved to imitate them. H is earliest attempt in v erse was 
k* s ‘Imi tation of Spenser* (1813). This and some other short pieces 
were published together in his ‘Poems* (1817). In this work we 
have a few poems of outstanding merit. The poems, which deserve 
special mention, are ‘ On Fi rst Looking into Chapman’s Homer* 
‘Sle ep and Poetry*, and ‘I st ood tip-toe upon a litt le hill.* All these 
poems of the first volume are steeped in the atmosphere of roman¬ 
ticism and are saturated with the lore of Spenser. Among the 
poems of the first volume ‘Sleep and Poetry* stands out promi- 
n critly,_a^ n <i we shall examine this work in some detail. 

Sleep and Poetry —It was largely through this poem that 
Keats came into promine nce. Here Keats’s reaction to neo-classi¬ 
cal poetry is marked out in sharp terms. It is an immature work 
and suffers from nearly all the defects of his early poems, such as 
ornate extravagance, abuse of doubj« rhymes, faulty emphasis and 
occasional vulgarities. Bu£ some lines in this poem are extremely 
beautiful and giv^. a. promise of the future greatness of the poet. 
The following lines from ‘Sleep and Poetry’ represent Keats’s 
coming greatness as a poet of Nature— 

What is more gentle than., a wind in summer T 

What is more soothing than the pretty humour 

That .stays nne moment in an open flower , 

And buzzles cheerily from bower to bower ? 

Keats’s attitude towards life is reflected in this poem 
but it has not that poignancy and pessimistic touch which comes 

in his later works.^ Here the poet’s expression about life is marked 
with a note of buo yancy : 

Life is the rose ’s hope while yet unblown ; 

The reading of an ever-changing tale; 

The lighiupliftirTgof a maiden’s veil ; 

A pigeon tumbling in clear summer air ; 

A laughing school boy , without grief or care ; 

Riding the springy branches of an elm. 
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Endymlon (1818):—‘Endymion* is a long narrative poem in 
four books dealing with a Hellenic subjgct~pf b e au ty airdirharm, 
Keats was a great lover of Greelc mythology and he made an 
abundant use of Greek myths in his poetry. The poem tells and 
develops with a wealth of invention, the story o lT~E n dymion , the 
‘brain-sick shepherd-prince* of Mr. Latmos, w ith Cynthia, the m oon 
goddess. Endymion is finally borne away by the moon goddess to 
eternal life with her. The story of Endymion’s love for Cynthia is 
an allegorical representation of tEe“poet T s soul seeking self realisa¬ 
tion in the: ideal. % With this story of Endymion and Cynthia are 
mingled the lege/ds of Venus and* Adonis, of Glaucus and Scylla, 
and of Arethusa. 

In ‘Endymion* Keats represents his_first adorat ion of ^Jbca- 
uty. According to the poet, beauty has the„ powjULlfiL. remove : all 
sufferings of^life and can bring cheerfulness and b rightness to we¬ 
ary existence. The opening lines of ‘Endymion* exhibit the love of 
the poet for beauty: 

A thing of beauty is a joy^for ever | 

Its loveliness increases , it will never 
Pass into nothingness ; but still will keep 
A bower quiet for us, and a sleep. 

The lyrical element in ‘Endymion* touches the heart of the 
reader and sometimes thrills him. The imaginative note is well 
struck and the air of romanticism envelops it from the beginning 
to the end. On the whole, ‘Endymion* is a beginner’s work and 
naturally shows signs of immaturity and cr uden ess. It is the 
work of an immatured genius, the product-of^sensation rather 
than of th ough t. * The allegory is some what obscure. The 
poem was severely criticized in ‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ and 
the‘Quarterly.* There was some justification for the editors 
of these Magazines to fall foul of Keats’s work, for it is clearly 
immature, and flawed with many weaknesses both of taste and of 
construction. (Keats himself was conscious of his weaknesses at- 
this stage and the following lines from one of his letters in rela¬ 
tion to ‘Endymion* exhibit how hr. felt about this work in his life. 

“It is good as I had power to make it by myself. Had I 
been nervous about its being a perfect piece, and with that view 
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asked advice, and trembled over every page, it would not have 
been written; for it is not my nature to fumble. I will write 
independently. I have written independently without judgment 
hereafter. The genius of poetry must work out its own salvation 
in main. It cannot be matured by law and precept, but by sensation 
and watchfulness in itself.'* 

f In spite of the shortcomings of the poem, it is still being 
loved and read because of its rich a nd sugg estiv e beauty obtained 
by a richly ornamented diction.^ ‘‘'‘Endymion*" 7s rather the poem 
in which every critic can detect the faults but in which a young, 
genuine lover of poetry will always find much to delight him.’** 

Isabella, or The Pot of Basil (181 8):—/'Isabella or the Pot of 
Basil’ belongs to the period of ‘Endymion.' The subject matter of 
‘Isabella’ is derived from the tale of Boccaccio who had supplied 
material to Chaucer for his ‘Canterbury Tales*. In ‘Isabella,’ a long 
narrative poem, the poet deals with the murder of a lady's love by 
her two wicked brothers. The two brothers of Isabella, a Floren¬ 
tine lady, decoy Lorenzo, the lover of Isabella and murder him. 
They bury his body in a forest. Isabella gets information of this 
heinous crime in a dream by her phantom lover. She proceeds 
to the forest, finds his body, and brings it home. She places the 
head in a flower-pot and sets a plant of basil over it. Her 
brothers view with suspicion the gloating of Isbella for the pot 
of basil. They steal the pot, discover the head, and lcaviag the 
head make good their escape. Isabella pines and dies. For the 
most part, it is a poem of pathos, and is full of tragic intensity. 
The two brothers in Isabella bring to our mind Webster's ‘Duchess 
of Malfi' wherein Ferdinand and Cardinal behave in the same cruel 


manner with the Duchess as the brothers of Isabella do in Keats's 
poem. [The poem is in Spenserian stanzas and the very simplicity 
of its ; narration gives it its.charm. There is enough of music and 
emotional appeal in ‘Isabella.' It is jrich in imager y. Every 
sirigle Tma^ge that occurs to the poet's mind is rich in 
sentiment and romance. The emoti onal i nten sity of feeling, 
trafr i f pathos . romantic imagery make it a great work in narrative 
poetry, and it is to . tKe^creairo^rthe poet that he achieves greater 


•Grierson and Smith : A Critical History of English Poetiy. 
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perfection in his art in this poem. The sl ips of taste arc in.xhis 
poem, fewer, and the style is deeper in tone. ‘Isabella’ 
is still an immature work but it showsT'a great advance on 
‘Endymion’. 

H yperion- —(began 1818, abandoned 1819) :—In 1818 Keats 
began ‘Hyperion’ in the style of Mikon but finding that the 
Miltonic strain was too severe, abandoned it in 1819- In this poem 
Keats took up the epic theme of the old struggle between the 
older race of gods, such as Saturn and Hyperion , and, the younger 
divinities, such as Apollo. The old Greek mythology has been 
used with great efftet. Both in style and structure the poem i» 
modelled on ‘Paradise Lost. The blank verse is marked with a 
note of sonority and dignity and appears to be Miltonic in its 
tricks. As the poem progresses the Miltonic grandeur is supplanted 
by a tone more truly Keats’s own. In the third book Keats 
gives up his attempt to imitate Milton, and keeps on his own in¬ 
dependent way of writing. He wrote, “I have but lately stood on 
my guard against Milton. Life to him would be death to me 
Miltonic verse cannot be written but as a verse of art. I wish to 
devote myself to another verse alone.” Thc^oem is fragmentary 
but even in its fragmentary state, it is grand and sublime. It is* a 
successful work which has been claimed by some critics as Keats’s 
greatest achievement. There is restraint in this poem. The calm, 
the restraint and the sublimity of epic style char acterise this work. 

Lamia (1819):—-‘Lamia* is the story of a serpent woman, 
tnd is deeply imbued in romantic colouring and pic torial charm. 
The source of the story is Burton's ‘Anatomy of Melancholy' and 
the inspiration is derived from Dryden’s ‘Fables.’ *\The story is 
that Lamia, a witch, is transformed by Hermes from a ferpent 
into a beautiful maiden. She loves the young Corinthian Lucious, 
and he, spell-bound by her beauty, takes her secretly to bis house. 
Not content with his happiness, he gives a bridal feast and 
summons his friends. Among them comes the sage Appolonius, 
who pierces through Lamia's disguise and calls her by her name, 
whereupon with a frightful scream she vanishes. “The narrative 
is well handled, runs smoothly, and shows a truer sense o£ pro¬ 
portion than ‘Endymion’, though here again, The story is rendered 
somewhat obscuro by the introduction of a rather confused 
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allegory. ^Jtn style it is modelled on the fables of Dryden and the 
heroic couplet is skilfully used.) The poem is full of typically 
Keatsian pictorial richness, which on occasion, becomes rather 
excessive**. “It is the best told of the tales, moving better from 
point to point, with less of decoration for its own sake and lesj, 
of the eloquent sympathetic accompaniment of ‘Isabella,* but that 
the significance of the whole is deeper, more charged with the 
poet’s personal sense of the tragedy of life and love, is not clear 
to us.”* 

/‘Lamia* is a dramatic representation of the antagonism 
between reason and emotion, between science and poetry. Lamia 
stands for beauty and charm of poetry. ) Appolonius, the philoso¬ 
pher, symbolises the spirit of science and analytic reason^ Lamia 
vanishes at the stern look of Appolonius. It means that the 
perfume and aroma of poetry evaporates into the thin air when it 
is subjected to the searching analysis of a scientist and the critical 
insight of a philosopher— 

Do not all charms Jly 

At the mere touch of cold philosophy ? 

There was an awful rainbow once in heaven 
We know her woof , her texture , she is given 
In the dull catalogue of common things 
Philosophy will clip an AngePs wings , 

Conquer all mysteries by rule and linei 
Empty the haunted air , and gnomed mine 
Unweave a rainbow . 


( F,y* Sf. Agnes* is considered the best among 

Keats ’s narr ative poejns.. It is better than ‘Isabella’^It represents 
the love of Madeline for Prophyro and is marked with a 
romantic colour. /The flow of the narration is easy and smooth, 
and the pictorial quality of the poem is well pronounced. J) 

Th£_Eye_of SalntMark :—“In the same year was written 
‘The Eve of Saint Mark/_ which remains unfinished. It has the 
fine pictorial work of ‘The Eve of St Agnes*, but the material is 
bandied with more restraint. In style -it is effortless, and free 
from Keats’s fault of over-luxuriance.” 


Grierson -Smith : A Critical History of English Poetry. 
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Keats’s Odes :—Keats has left behind many beautiful odes 
but the six odes on which his fame rests are ‘The Ode to A Night¬ 
ingale’, ‘Ode to Autumn’; ‘Ode to Melancholy*,‘Ode to the Grecian 
Urn*, ‘Ode to Indolence' and ‘Ode to Psyche*. I n these O de we have 
the best of Keats’sjjoetry. The Odes have been highly praised by 
Tt number of critics. They are charged with a peculiar intensity. 
The following opinions are quoted to show how widely these odes 
have been appreciated. 

Downer says :—“Nothing like the odes of Keats is to be 
found in English literature of earlier date. He may be said to 
have created in them a new class of lyrical poetry. In the odes, 
he is at his best, and they will live as long as English poetry 
is read.” 

A. C. Swinburne writes “Greater lyrical poetry the world 
may have seen than any that is in these odes, lovelier it surely has 
never seen nor ever can it possibly see.” 

Courts ope, in the ‘History of English Poetry,’ says, “These 
odes are charged with a peculiar intensity because in them he 
employs his first principle of art to illustrate his own emotional 
and philosophical theory of life. The idea of an unseen life in 
Nature forces itself on Keats’s mind by means of images and 
words.” 

Selincourt : “In the odes he has no master, and thsir 
indefinable beauty is so direct and so distinctive an influence of 
his soul, that he can have no disciple. The haunting pathos, and 
the meditative intensity of odes is supreme.” 

Middleton Murry : “I have the delight of pointing to the 
sheer loveliness of the Odes—the consummate mastery with which 
Keats's poetic thought is uttered. This sustained and miraculous 
felicity and daring of the concrete imagination ts new in Keats’s 
poetry. At this point he becomes a master with none beside him 
but Shakespeare.” 

Garrod—“In the Odes Keats finds for the first time his own 
manner. Whatever else in his work is faulty, whatever else 
touched with decadence* these at least have immortal quality, 
these at least are exempt from cavil.” 

Sidney Colvin—“The Odes of Keats, constitute a class 
apart in English Literature, in forrh and manner, neither lineally 
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detived from earlier, nor much resembling any contemporary 
verse.” 

Weekes —“The Odes reveal Keats, as we find Shelley 
revealed in his ‘Ode to the West Wind’ and Wordsworth in ‘The 
Intimations of Immortality*. His Odes show as a note eft. solem¬ 
nity, deepening now and then to poignant suffering.” 

Keats'v Sonnets— “Keats wrote some half a century of 
sonnets altogether, some of them among his very earliest and most 
trifling performances otners upto his latest period, including the 
last of all his compositions. Notwithstanding his marked growth 
in love of form, and ultimate surprising power of expressing— 
both being qualities peculiarly germane to his form of verse—his 
sonnets appeal to me to be seldom masterly. A certain freakish¬ 
ness, dispositions and liability to be led astray by some points of 
details into side issues, mar, the symmetry and concentration of 
his work.” (Rossetti) The famous sonnets of ‘Keats’s are ‘Chap¬ 
man’s Homer,* ‘Great spirits now on earth are Sojourning/ ‘Glory 
and loveliness have pass’d away’, ‘When I have fears that I may 
cease to be/ ‘The Poetry of earth is never dead’. 


Q. 93. What are the prominent characteristics of John 
Keats as a pnet ? la what way did he differ from Shelley ? 

Ans. John Keats and P.B. Shelley were the prominent poets of the 
nineteenth century, but their poetic outlook was different in many 
ways. Shelley was at heart a revolutionary idealist, a rebel and a 
reformer intent upon demolishing the present structure of society 
grounded in hypocrisy, greed, exploitation and usher in a world of 
social equality and freedom for mankind. The influence of the 
French Revolution with its ideals of equality, fraternity and bro¬ 
therhood of mankind was deep and profound on Shelley and his 
‘Revolt of Islam*, ‘Queen Mab* and ‘Prometheus Unbound* are all 
saturated with the spirit of rebellion and revolution. Keats was 
just the opposite of Shelley in this respect./Keats was neither a 
reformer nor a revolutionary idealist. He waNn arti st p ure and 
simple and kept himself studiously aloof from the cross currents 
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and sweeping waves of revolutionary idealism. Keats is the only 
romantic poet in whoseworks even the faint ru mblings ofTc volu- 
tionary thunder is not heard. The study of his poetry does not 
reveal him as a poet of the nineteenth century tossed by the 
waves of revolutioniry idealism. It appears that Keats is the 
poet of some ancient times when people had plenty of leisure \o 
dally with tales of love and magic. The fact is that Keats as a poet 
had no political mission or aim. His o nly object as a poet was to 
create aesthetic delight for the readers and to provide them 
means of escape from the hurly-burly of hect ic life . He loved 
beauty, nature and all these received the utmost consideration in 
his poetry. Keats hated poetry that seemed to have a ‘palpable 
design* about it. He believed that ‘poetry should come as natur¬ 
ally to the poet as leaves to a tree and that if poetry comes not as 
naturally as the leaves to a tree, it had better not come at all*, 
though in actual practice Keats’s best poetry did not come ‘natur¬ 
ally*; at all, it came only as the result of a sustained and deliberate 
effort of self-education. Keats had no faith in didactic or hort atory 
poetry. He could not reconcile with Wordsworth’s 
view that a poet is essentially a teacher at heart. In protest 
against the didactic, hortatory strain which he detected 
in the pretry of Wordsworth he declared boldly for the 
detachment of poet and his imaginative interest in every 
aspect of life,—an Iago as well as an Imogen. “Poetry should be 
great and unobtrusive, a thing which enters into one's soul and 
does not startle it or amaze it with itself—but with its subject.” 
At another place Keats stated. “I think poetry should surprise by 
a fine excess, and not by singularity. It should strike the reader as 
a wording of his own highest thoughts and appear almost as a 
remembrance.” 

Keats took his inspiration frqm the Greeks as well as the 
Blizabethans and in his poetry traces of Hellenic art as well as 
Elizabethan romanticism arc clearly discernible. He was a Greek 
boro in the nineteenth century cultivating the adoration of the 
Greek love for beauty, art, nature and ^jctoxlaL painting. But 
side by side he had a love for the luxuriance and splendour of the 
Elizabethans and delighted in fine excess which the Greeks did 
not favour. 
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Keats loved sensuousness and his early poetry is rich in 
sensuous pictures appealing to our sense of colour, sight, smell 
and touch. ‘O for a life of sensation rather than of though*’ was 
one of his earlier utterances. But gradually Keats realised that 
the be-all and end all of a high poetic life was not mere indulgence 
in sensuous pictures. In his early career sensation was all impor¬ 
tant to Keats and he welcomed every lovely^ sens at ion and 
revelled in it to the full whenever the opportunity occurred. But 
later on he started taking interest in human life and in the 
sorrows and sufferings which fell to the lot of wearied humanity. ( 
He began to cherish a vision of life to which none might have 
access but those : 

To whom the miseries of the world 
Are misery and will not let them rest 

The poet decided to move to higher tasks and stated— 

\ Yes, l must pass them for a uobler life 
Where l may find the agonies , the strife 
Of human hearts. 

Unfortunately the human-phase in Keats’s poetry did not 
come and the bonds of life were snapped before the poet could 
enter the new field of human adventure. But althrough his poetic 
career he remained faithful to his vision and adoration of Beauty. 
Beauty was the goddess of his life and he burnt incense at the 
altar of beauty in all its forms and phases, physical, intellectual 
and spiritual.*Y‘The central fact of Keats’s life’ says H. Crump, 
“was the existence of the spiritual essence called beauty; only, 
instead of his enthusiasm for beauty leading him to philosophical 
speculation, as it led Shelley, he interested himself in revealing 
this beauty to human senses, and proclaiming its universal impor¬ 
tance, choosing poetry as Jiis medium.” “If I should die” wrote 
Keats, “I have left no immortal w.ork behind me—nothing to make 
my friends proud of my memory; but I have loved the principle of 
beauty in all things, and if I had time I would have made myself 

remembered”. 

Keats’s personal life was one of despair and suffering, and 
echoes of that despair and gloom are found all over his works. 
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Keats like Shelley was overpowered by the feeling of pessimism 
and melancholy, and both these romantic poets invited death to 
come and take away the sorrows of their miserable existence. 
Keats's vision of human life had a touch of melancholy and in 
the ‘Ode to a Nightingale' he expressed what he considered human 
life to be—a tale of misery and suffering, where beauty cannot 
keep its lustrous eyes and new love pine at them beyond tomorrow. 

The poet sought to forget the pessimistic currents of his 
life by adoring Nature. Keats, lik e Shelley and Byron, was a g reat 
lover of Nature, and in the presence. o£ t he beautiful aspects of 
nature he almost forgot all his sorrows and sufferings. HJs friend 
Haydon rightly pointed out that for Kaets the glory was always in 
the setting sun and the autumnal fields. The sparrow at his window 
elated his spirits. He loved the fruits and flowers of nature and he 
presented their lovely spectacles in a colourful manner with the 
splendour of an artist’s pen. 

Keats had a style of his own and used words with artistry 
and delicacy. He was like Shakespeare in the use of compound 
words and words with a picturesqueness about them. He used the 
English language as Spenser and Milton had used it, as a free man, 
not confined to ‘the language of the age'. 

Keats died very early in life. If he had lived tor ten years 
more he might have been among the few chosen poets of English 
poetry. But even as it is, Keats stands very high on the Parnassus 
and in the words of Shelley— 

Till the future dares 

Forget the past, his fate and fame shall be 

An echo and a light unto eternity. 



Q. 94. Write a note on the sensuous quality of Keats*s 


Poetry. 

Or 

“The poetry of Keats is concrete and sensuous.’* Explain this 
statement frith illustrations. 

Or 

Keats longed “for a life of sensation rather than of thought**. 
Show in what way his poems are a fulfilment of this longing. 

Ans. Keats’s poetry was not in the chill grip of politics oi 
propaganda, and he never allowed political considerations to make 
inroads into the sactcd realm of poetry. He fled from the work-a- 
day world into an enchanted realm of beauty, loveliness and 
sensuousness and jealously closed the gates of poetry against the 
instrusions of ordinary human affairs. Shelley’s revolutionary 
idealism colours all his works; Keats’s idealism reflects nothing of 
the life of his day. He took from Medievalism material fox 
fashioning his sequestered land of beauty, but what he found here, 
he used for ‘sensuous delight,* and not ethical inspiration. 

fit was Keats’s poetic creed that poetry should make an 
appeal to the sc riser, sntt art should, crcatc_bcauty, loveliness and 
charmTt o feed~tHe~scnscs o f'**'storm-tossed man wearied out by the 
fever and fret of the world. Keats believed that poetry need not 
be alliecTto philosophic or political thought, bu t it should certainly 
ministe r to the senses, gr atifying the fe eling for touch^j^ste^ 
colour, and smell. The poet_$hould present beautiful and colourful 
word-pictures appealing to the five's ensj^J “Sensation to him was 
all-important, because only through sensation could he come into 
communion with the principle of beauty. Therefore he welcomed 
every lovely sensation and revelled in it to the full whenever the 
opportunity occurred. It was only when he found that the sensa¬ 
tions of his love for Fanny Brawne were more than his nerves 
could standeespeciaily as this love was thwarted, that he realized 
that a life of sensation is, in certain circumstances, disastrous. Wo 
may deplore the fact that he did not discover this sooner but 
Keats would not have been Keats if he had.*** 

•Geoffrey H. Crump : Poets of the Romantic Revival. 
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^ ca **. . wa# . true to his 'poetic cr eed, a nd his poetry is* in 
£mct, the most sensuous and sens e app ealing than the poetry of 
any of his contemporaries. „ Keats was a sensuous poet in the best 
sense of the term, sensuousness ~Ts a param ount bias of Keats’s 
—His poetry has scarcely been equalled in description of 
the beauties perceptible to the sense such as, form, colou r.perfum e* 
m usic. It was his mission to interpret not the highest spiritual 
life, but the highest type of 'sensuous beauty*. “Hi s art is full of 
passion*' says Cazamian, “it is above all aspiration and desire; 
and the object of this desire is not the intellectual beauty of 
Shelley, but that which reveals itself to the enchantment of 
th: senses.** 

Poetry, according to Milton, should be ‘simple, sensuous, 
impassioned.* “No one” says Matthew Arnold, “can question the 
eminency in Keats's poetry of the quality of scnsuousness.^Keats 
as a poet is abundantly an d enchantingly sensuous; tVie question 
with some .people will be whether he is anything else? Many 
things may be brought forward which seem to show him as under 
the fascination and sole domination of sense, and desiring nothing 
better.” ‘Poetry as it came to Keats was not a spiritual vision as- 
r»ith Wordsworth, nor an emancipating vision, as with Shelley, but 
a joy wrought out of sensation as exquisite as Coleridge’s by an 
imagination not weird and mystic like his, but plastic and picto¬ 
rial*. There is thus an unanimity of opinion that Keats is nothing 
if not throughout sensuous and impassioned, and his effectiveness 
lies in the exercise of five senses. [As a matter of fact sensuousn ess 
operat es every where across his poetry.j In the early part of his 
career his fancy was always dwelling on the outward feminine 
form : 

Light feet , dark violet eyes, and parted hair 
Soft dimpled hands-, white neck and creamy breasts, 

Are things on which dazzled senses rest 
Till the fond eyes forget their stare. 

The following lines from the sonnet which he wrote in the 
last year of his life are a fine illustatrion of his aenauouanesa, 
sometimes bordering on sensuality: 

PHlowed upon my fair love's ripening breast 
To fee! for ever its soft fall and swell , 
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Awake for ever in a sweet unrest. 

Still, still to hear her tender-taken breath 
And to live ever . or else swoon to death. 


fCeats’s sensuousness is not limited to mere repr esen tation 

of ph ysical pass ion, bor it fs of a light and sportive nat ure. S ome 

of his poems are expressions of the sensuous embodiments of the 

feelings of efinui. Fatigue and physical Tangour. In the Ode to 

Nivht(figa1e~~tf\c poet expresses the sensation of languid and 

aching Heart: 

*' > 

My heart aches and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, 'afthough of hemlock / had drunk 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains , 

One minute past and Lethe-wards had sunk. 


The disembodied sense of * t aste * is well represented in 
the following lines— 

Here is wine 

Alive with sparkles — never, I aver 
Since Ar iadne was ol vintager. 

So cool a purple’, taste these juicy pears. 

Sent me by sad Vertumnus, when his fears. 

Were high about Pomona : here is cream. 

Deepening to richness from a snowy gleam — 

Sweeter than that nurse Amalthea skimm'd 
For the boy Jupiter ; and here, undimm'd 
By any touch, a bunch of blooming plums 
Ready to melt between an infant's gums. 

m 

The richnes s and dcligacy_ of. ■ .sound * and 4 sight 9 can 
best be represented from the * Eve of St. Agnes*— 

That ancient Beadsman heard the prelude soft, 

And so it chandd,for many a door was wide 
From hurry to and fro, soon, up aloft. 

The silver snarling trumpets*gan to chide I 
The level chambers, ready with their pride. 

Were glowing to receive a thousand guests. 

The carved angels, ever-eyed. 

Star'd, where upon their heads the cornice rests. 
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With their blown back , and wings put crosswise on their 

heads 


Or 

The arras , rich with horseman . hawk and hound , 

Fluttered in the besieging wind's uproar ; 

/■!«*/ the long carpets rose along the gusty floor. . 

Delicacy and richness in sensation of * touch ’ and 

* sound * are found throughout when in an ante-chamber every 
guest 

Had felt the cold full sponge to pleasure pressed 
By ministering slaves upon his hands and feet. 

The following lines from * Lamia ’ make an appeal to 

* sight * and sense of colour— 

She was a gordlon shape of dazzling hue, 
Vermilion-spotted, golden, green and blue. 

Stripped like a zebra, freckled like a pard 
Eyed like a peacock, and nil crimson-barr d. 

And full of silvermoons that , as she breathed. 

Dissolved, or brighter shone, or interwreathed 
Their lustres with the gloomier tapestries. 

In the following lines from the * Eve of St. Agnes * the 
appeal is to the eye, to the sense of touch, to the sense of smell, 
and to the ear— 

Of all its wreathed pearls her hair she frees 
Unclasps her warmed jewels one by one 
Loosens her fragrant bodice, by degrees 
Her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees. 

Keats portrays techni-colour pictures. The multi-coloured 
wines and flowers are painted gorgeously— 

Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 

With headed bubbles winking at the brim t 
And purple-stained mouth. ■ 

The sense of sound-— 
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Soft went the music that soft air along, 

While fluent Greek a vowel*d undersong 
Kept up among the guests, 

The sense of smell— 

Then in a silken scarf, sweet with dews 
She wrapped it up. 

The sense of * touch * is again well represented in the 
* Bve of St. Agnes*— 

St. Agnes* Eve — Ah, bitter chill it was / 

The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold ; 

The hare limp*d trembling through the frozen grass 
And silent was the flock in woolly fold : 

Numb were the Beads man*s fingers, while he told 
His rbsary, and while his frosted breath. 

Like pious incense from a censer old, 

Seem*d taking flight for heaven, without a death. 

Past the sweet Virgin*s picture, while his prayer he saith, 

And 

Soon, trembling in her soft and chilly nesi 
in sort of wakeful swoon, perplex*d she lay , 

Until the poppied warmth of sleep oppress'd 
Her soothed limbs, and soul fatigued away. 

If you want to enjoy the sensations, of fo ur out of fiv e 
senses, then turn to these lines fropft.the ‘Ode to a Nightingale*— 

i cannot see what flowers are at my feet. 

Nor what soft insense hangs upon the boughs, 

But i in embalmed darkness, guess each sweet 

Wherewith the seasonable month endows 

, * 

The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild ; 

White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine ; 

Fast fading violets covered up in leaves ; 

And mid-May*s'eldest child, 

The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine. 

The murmurous haunt of files on summer eves . 

Th e keenness and alertness of Keats’s sense perceptio ns 
finds expression in tho application of sensuous adjectives to 
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Nature and abstraction, e. g. « ardent marigolds/ * delicious 
ramble/ * watery clearness/ * silken ties * ( for human relation¬ 
ship ), * delicious tear/ ' delicious face/ * soft dying day/ 

* melodious plot/ * embalmed darkness,* * drowsy ignorance/ 

* anguish moist.* 

In the presentation of the beauties of nature Keats Is 
mainly interested in the presentation of sensuous pictures. 

“ Whereas Wordsworth spiritualiscsgand Shelley intellecto- 
alisesNature, Keats is content to expresTner through the senses. 
The colour, the scent, the touch, the puisatingjtnusic—these are 
the things that stir him to his depths. There is not a mood of 
earth - he does not love, not a season that will not cheer and 
inspire him. The setting sun will always set one to rights, or if 
a sparrow come before my window, I take part in its existence and 
pick about the gravel/’* 

Stopford Brooke rightly emphasises Keats’s sensuous lova 
for nature when he says— 

** It was a temper in Keats of unmuffled pleasure, a 
sensitive girl like sensuous pleasure in beauty, and in the consola¬ 
tion of beauty of the soul. He flies from one beautiful object 
( of Nature ) to another in a butterfly fashion, tasting and sipping 
hooey and little caring to settle upon any one. He is thus comp¬ 
letely and frankly sensuous in his attitude towards Nature.** 

Part of the poet’s sensuousness lies in the great ‘ pictorial* 
quality of his poetic art in which he equals the excellence of 
Spenser. “ It is impossible for Keats/* says Brandes, “ to name 
any conception or any thought without at once proceeding to 
represent it in a corporeal, plastic form. His numerous allegories 
have the same Life and Are as if they were executed in by some of 
the best Italian artists of the 16th Century.upon ibis back¬ 

ground of sensitiveness of the sensuous pictures rise, distinct 
and round, like the reliefs on a shield. The word • welded * cornea 
voluntarily to one*s lips when one thinks of Keats's pictures." 
Compare the figure of Autumn:— 

And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook; 

• Compton-R ickctt— A History of Eogllsb literature. 
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Or by a cedar-press, with patient took. 

Thou watchest the last oozings , hours by hours. 

Or that of Cupid and Psyche with 

* Their arms embraced, and their pinions too. 

Their lips touch’d not , but had not bade adieu. 

As if disjoin’d by soft-handed slumber 
And ready still past kisses to outnumber 
v At tender eye-down of aurorean love.’ 

Or that of Saturn in ‘Hyperion*:— 

*Upon the sudden ground 
His old right hand lay nerveless, listless, dead, 
Unsceptred and his realmless eyes were closed ’ 

Undoubtedly, Keats is sensuous through and through. But 
his sympathies Broadened as his mind matured. In his maturer 
poems, there is an awakening intellect and a spiritual passion. But 
it was not the mere worship of simple sensations that characterised 
his attitude to the external world. His senses were transfigured by 
imag inat ion and their acuteness becomes s6~creative as to 'make 
the loveliness of the real world still lovelier." Faussct remarks: 
“Keats's mind is mainly sensuous by direct action, but it also 
works by reflex action, from sensuousness into sentiment. 
Certainly, some of his work is merely extremely sensuous; but 
this is a work in which the poet was trying his materials and his 
powers, and rising towards mastery of his real faulty and his 
final function. In his maturer performances in the Odes, for 
example, and in ‘Hyperion* sensuousness is penetrated by sentiment, 
voluptuousness is permeated by vitality, and aestheticism is 
tempered by intellectualism. In Keats's palace of poetry, the nuc¬ 
leus is sensuousness, but the superstructure has chambers of mote 
abiding thing and more permanent colours.**! 

These was a tendency...go.. Keats’* later poetry tojbe free 
from the hold of sensation. He was not satisfied with the life of 
sensati&ns but sought to grapple with the sorrows and sufferings 
of the world.. The spir it of humanitatianism that touched Shelley 
also came to have its influence on Keats . He started to cherish 


• t Faussct: John Keats. 
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the vision of glorifying human life, and the grim truth began to 
have its way with the poet that higher scales of life could not be 
attained by any one except those 



To whom the miseries of the world 
Are misery and will not let them rest. 


The poet sought to give up the early ideal of sensuous 
poetry when he had once written 


At d they shall be counted poet Kings 
Who simply tell the most heart-easing things 


for something higher and nobler. Now he realised that he could 
attain immortality better by moving to higher tasks than merely 
revelling in sensuous joy as he says :— 


Yes, I must pass for a nobler life 
Where I may find the agonies 
of human heart. 


Q. 95. Write a note on Keats's Hellenism and estimate the 
poetical qualities that have caised Keats to be called a Greek. 

Ans. The dawn of the nineteenth century witnessed a 
growing disstisfaction among poets with the sordid and materia¬ 
listic life of their times. Wordsworth, in a mood of indignation, 
expressed a sttong desire to be a pagan and a Greek rather than 
remain a Christian lost in the dirty game of money making. In 
the sonnet ‘The World is too much with Us* he preferred to 
be a Greek, and in an impassioned mood he broke out into his 
pagan cry : 

Great God , Vd rather be , 

A .pagan suckled in a creed outworn 
So might I standing on this pleasant lea 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn h 
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Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea. 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn . 

Shelley too had a fascination foe Greece and his ‘Hellas’ 
represents his adoration of the Greek way of life and hclienic 
attitude towards art. Byron was attracted by Greece and was on 
his way to join the Grsek army in 1820 to fight for Greek freedom 
against the Turks. But of all the Romantic poets it was John 
Keats who had the warmest admiration for Greece and^cultivated 
the Hellenic lore in his poetry. Keats was essentially a Greek 
among the English poets. If it is asked how the son of an ostler 
came to be the typical representative of Greek thought in a sense 
in which Wordsworth and Coleridge and even Shelley were not, 
the answer can be given in Shelley’s words, “Keats was a Greek.” 

Keats’s love and liking for Greek poetry, mythology, way 
of life, attitude towards nature were cultivated with great care, 
and his entire poetic output is saturated with the hclienic spirit. 
Keats did not know enough Greek to enter into the spirit of helle- 
nic artists. His attachment and devotion to Greece was the out¬ 
come of three powerful forces that worked in his life. The Greek 
influence on Keats came through literature, sculpture and 
innate tendency or inborn instinct. 

As regards literature, it is necessary to note that Keats had 
learnt by heart Lempriere’s . ‘Classical Dictionary’, and he was 
familiar with gods and goddesses of Greek mythology. He studied 
Elizabethan poets and dramatists interested in Classicism and his 
vision of Greece really came to him “through the works of the 
Elizabethan writers who had freely availed themselves of the 
materials of mythology.”^: He was introduced to Homer by 
Chapman, and to quote his own lines from ‘On first looking into 
Chapman’s Homer’:— 

Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken ; 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eye 
He star'd at the Pacific—and all his men 
Look'd at each other with a wild surmise 
Silent upon a peak in Dorien. 

I Court hope: A History of English Poetry. 
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The second source of Keats's Hellenism is the Elgin 
Marbles obtained chiefly from the Parthenon by Lord Elgin in 
18P. Those rare specimens of Greek sculpture exercised a power¬ 
ful influence on Keats. There is every truth in the statement that 
*' Hyperion is in poetry what the Elgin Marbles are in sculpture of 
Greek art.*’ The influence of this piece of sculpture on the poet 
can be seen plainly in his sonnet ‘On seeing the Elgin Marbles* and 
in the ode>> ‘On a Grecian Urn’ and ‘On Indolence*, poems of 
unrivalled and distinct beauty. Bur stronger than either of these 
is the third element in Keats's art—the inborn temperamental 
‘Greekness* ot his mind. Seliricourt speaks of Keats’s ‘essential 
kinship with the thought of Greece.* 

Now let us examine the Hellenic traits and Greek qualities 
in his poetry. The first and the most important trait which binds 
him unquestionably with the Greeks is his love for Greek legends 
and stories. For themes and subjects of poetry Keats frequently 
goes to Greek stories and myths. The themes of his major works 
like‘Endymion*, ‘Hyperion’/Lamia’/GrecianUrn*, «P»ychc* are taken 
from Hellas. Then there are hymns to pagan gods and goddesses: 
Diana, Neptune, Venus, Cupid, Pan, Becchus, Hermes. References 
and allusions to Greek stories are interspersed in almost all his 
woiks. 

Even those poems which owe little to Greek inspiration are 
littered with allusions to Greek mythology. The Nightingale be¬ 
comes the “light winged Dryad of the trees.” He longs for a cup 
full of the true, the blushful Hippocrcne, and longs to fly to the 
leafy world of the Nightingale ‘charioted by Bacchus and his 
pards. This mental saturation of the ancient mythology of Greece 
suggests a temeramental affinity with the Greek way of life and 
religious learning. Furthermore, a great measure of Keats’s 
imagery comes from old pagan rituals : censer, shrine, fane, pipe, 
sacrifice. In description he introduces the happy combination of 
movement and repose—a characteristic of Greek art. In ‘Psyche.* 
the lovers are described as 

Their lips touched not , but hod not bode adieu. 

The simplicity and directness of expression, which form an 
important feature of Greek poetry, are conspicuously present in 
Keats’s works. 
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Another quality which connects Keats with Hellenism is 
his mastery in statuesque effect, so very well present in ‘Ode in 
Autumn’ lines 19-20 and ‘Ode on a Grecian Urn’ lines 17*20. 
Keats’s adoration of beauty and sensuousness arc again typical 
hellenic qualities. His passion for beauty is closely allied to the 
Greeks and so is his appeal to the senses. In his worship of the 
concrete beauty, with all its loveliness of form and colour, Keats 
is a Greek. 

Keats’s attitude towards Nature is particularly hellenic ami 
the personification of the powers of Nature as in the ‘Ode to 
Autumn* is a peculiar hellenic quality in his nature poetry. “He 
is a Greek also in the manner of his response to the appeal of 
Nature, in the consciousness of primal bodily kinship with earth 
and quick sensitiveness of its magic of colour, sound odour, and 
touch, and in the imaginative apprehension of the living forces 
about him, which gives them a ‘local habitation and name and 
figures them forth as deities of woods and streams, of sky and 
sea.” Like the Greeks, Keats peoples woods and glades with 
launs and dryads, and to him every tree is associated with 
Dryad. In the mulcitudinous life of nature Keats enjoyed the 
same rapture which the Greeks had felt. “He indeed resembles 
the Greeks” says Courthope, “in his vivid sense of the joyous 
and multitudinous life of nature; and he loved to follow them in 
dreaming of the powers of nature as embodied in concrete shapes 
of supernatural human activity and grace.” 

In the human interest which he at times, as in ‘Lamia’, 
allows to dominate minor details, Keats has been considered a 
Greek. His attitude towards life is coloured with the same fata¬ 
listic tone which marked the works of Greek dramatists. 

The above stated qualities of Hellenism make Keats a 
Greek in the nineteenth century. A deep scrutiny of his works also 
reveals certain romantic and non-Greek qualities in his poetry. 
Keats was not a complete Greek. He had his affinities with the 
Elizabethans. Like the Elizabethans, and much unlike the Greeks. 
Keats loved ‘fine excess’ in poetry. He was exuberant and ornate, 
and lacked the restraint and discipline of the Greeks. He loved 
richness, colour, picturesqueness, aad* chafed under the restraint 
of discipline imposed by the Greeks. 
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“Graceful lines, pleasing contours and harmony of pro¬ 
portion mark the Greek art/* Bat to Keats loveliness of form in 
Greek art made little appeal. In the presence of the Elgin marbles 
his whole being was flooded with light of life that flashed into his 
soul through the sculptured figures. In his two sonnets on the 
marbles and in his great ode there is little reference to beauty of 
form. The ode conveys little of the surface beauty of the shape 
and form of Grecian men. Keats was moved not by the form of 
Greek art, but by the deeper significance of the figures, by their 
emotional appeal and the life-truth embodied therein/* 

Graham Hough has tried to show that <: the Greek influence 
on Keats has been vastly exaggerated. He neither knew nor cared 
any thing about Greek History and civilization.* In fact, K ats 
cared as much for Greece as for his own country. He combined 
the classicism of Greece with the romanticism of the Elizabethans. 
“Keats effects the rare union of classical discipline, ‘guided by 
the example and precepts, of the ancients, with more intrinsically 
precious matter which the artist fin Is in Romanticism/ , •j■ 


</. 96. Write a note on Keats as a lover of Beauty. 

Or 

Comment on the statement, “ The aestheticism of Keats also 
has an intellectual side/* 


Ans. Shelley and Keats were the great adorers of beauty. 
They stood together as the two prophets of beauty in the early 
19th century poetry. But the distinction between these two poets as 
lovers of beauty was vital and significant. Whereas Shelley was 
interested in the philosophical and intellectual asp ect of beauty, 
Keats w.as delighted in the represen tation of b e auty Tn " its 
sensu ous and physical aspects. Beauty for Shelley was metaphysi¬ 
cal. It was an Intellectual idea, a spirit working through the 
universe and ultimately indistinguishable from love, which he 
'Graham Hough— Romantic Poets. 
tLeguois Carzamian— A History of English Literature. 
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believed toustain the universe. Keats approached beauty from 
the other side. To him “ it is an exaltation of senses, but of the 
senses made creative by that exaltation.” *« Oh ! for a life of 
sensation rather than of thought ” he cried, and he felt exhilarated 
at thd^~sTght of beauty in whatevei form it came before him. He 
was a I* vet of beauty,'and in the presence of beauty of any kind 
he was like a man in the presence of a woman whom he loved. 

“ The central fact of Keats’s life was the existence of the 
spiritual essence called beauty ; only, instead of his enthusiasm for 
beauty leading him to philosophical speculation, as it led Shelley, 
he interested himself in revealing this beauty to human senses 
and proclaiming its univcisal importance, choosing poetry as his 
medium. Though beauty was even more an inspiration and 
enthusiasm to Keats than to Shelley, it was not ethereal spirit 
of perfection that he pursued, but rather the beauty that he knew, 
the beauty that we can perceive in colour and sound and form— 
** Beauty, beauty that must die.” Keats and Shelley stand together 
in their generation as the two prophets of beauty, but the 
distinction between them is vital. Keats travelled from earth 
to Heaven, Sheliey froir Heaven to earth.”* 

Keats’s conception of beauty and his attitude towards 
beauty underwent a change with the passage of time though at all 
stages of his appreciation for beauty, he essentially remained a 
devotee and a lover of beauty. His sensitive imagination was 
thrilled to ecstasy by the touch of beauty from whatever quarter 
it came. His friend Haydon tells us that the “humming of bee, 
the sight of a flower, the glitter of the sun, seemed to make his 
nature tremble. Then bis eyes flashed, his cheek glowed, and his 
mouth quivered.” At all periods of his life the moving principle 
that guided him was the adoration of beauty. He declared, “ With 
a great poet, the sense of beauty overcomes every other consi¬ 
deration.” He once said, '* I feel assured I should write from the 
mere yearning and fondness for the beautiful, even if my night’s 
labours should be burned every morning.” “ Beauty in all things,” 
says Middleton Murry, “ This was Keats’s great poetic intuition, 
and revelation of this beauty, the great human purpose to which 
he dedicated himself and for which he was prepared to die.” 

• G. H Crump: Poets of the Romantic Revival 
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In the early stages of his life, Keats’s appre ciation of 
beauty was purely physical. He was interested lnthcTbcauty of 
woman and the beauty of nature.' They provided him the 
joy for which his soul hungered. The loveliness of women 
attracted him and he found beauty and joy in 

Light fen, dark violet eyes, and parted hair , 

Soft dimpled hands , white neck , and creamy breast. 

In ‘Endymion* he presented his joy in the beauty of na ture 
in its varied aspects and came out with the assertion— 

A thing of beauty is a. joy for ever, 

Its loveliness increases ; it will never, 

Pass into nothingness, but still will keep 

A bower quiet for ns, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing 

The love for the beautiful sights and scenes of nature, its 
flowers and perfumes remained with Keats a life long passion. 
TheOde to Autumn * is a glorification of the beauty of nature, 
and in the 4 Ode to a Nightingale ’ we can enjoy the beauty of 
flowers and lu cent light of the moon jnaking its way through the 
leaves— 

The grass, the thicket and the fruit-tree wild 
While hawthorn and the pastoral eglantine 
Fast-fading violets covered up in leaves 
And mid-May's eldest child 
The coming musk-rose , full of dewy wine 
The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves. 

In short, in his appreciation for the beauties of nature 
Keats remained essentially sensuous. In the words of his friend 
Haydon, “each object of Nature was beautiful for its own sake and 
for its magic of colour, sound, odour and touch. It is this intense, 
whole-hearted sensuous love of all forms of natural beauty that 
inspired Keats.” 

From this world of beauty in female form and nature, 
Keats advanced to a philosophic concept of beauty. He soon came 
out of ‘the realm of Flora and old Pan’ of c Sleep and Poetry* and 
by the time he came to the writing of the ‘Ode to a Grecian Urn,* 
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he indentified truth with beauty. H e made truth and beaut y as 
different aspects of one supreme reality? He formulated his philo¬ 
sophy of beauty fri the concluding lines of the ‘Ode*— 

Beauty is truth , truth beauty—that is all 
Ye know on earth , and all ye need to know. 

Keats thought that beauty was eternal and indestructible. 
Beauty and truth were the highest characteristics of the transcen¬ 
dental being whom we call God. They were very much akin to 
each other. In his letter to Baily Keats further explained his phil¬ 
osophic concept of beauty and truth, as conceived by the poet’s 
imagination. He wrote to Baily, “l am certain of nothing, but of 
the holiness of the heart’s affection, and the truth of imagination. 
‘What the imagination seizes as beauty must be truth*. “I am more 
zealous in this affair” he went on, “because I have never been 
able to perceive how anything can be known for truth by conse¬ 
cutive reasoning.” On the first day of the year 1819 Kents announ¬ 
ced once in >re and more clearly his peculiar criterion of truth - 
“I can never feel certain of any tteth but from a clear perception 
of its beauty.” It was only ten days after this letter that Keats 
wrote another 1 -tier to his brother George in which he revealed 
his mind in the very act of this discovery of truth by the sign of 
beauty which is knowledge. Commenting on the philosophic 
attitude of Keats towards beauty Middleton Murry observes, “It 
may be well to insist once more that Keats means precisely what 
he says : that he is unable to recognise truth except by the sign of 
beauty.”* Commenting on this philosophic understanding of beauty 
and truth as indentical Clarnce Torpe remarks, “Keats’s concep¬ 
tion of beauty was on a higher plane than has been commonly 
supposed. To him beauty is the subjective reaction to a glimpse 
beyond the veil. It is truth — truth made to live through the 
power of creative imagination that is capable of dissolving the 
flying vapours of intangible substance into reality or truth seized 
through the power of the re-creative imagination that is capable 
of reconstructing the images which the original artist has brought 
into being.” 

Wc may say that Keats never really wavered in his belief 
that the highest kind of poetry was the vehicle of the highest kind 
tMiddleton Marry : Keats and Shakespeare 
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of truth, and as such the supreme benefit that could be conferred 
upon humanity at large. 

As time passed, his conception beauty of widened and 
deepened. He became less aesthetic and more humanitarian, and 
now his entire endeavour was to pass physical appreciation of 
beauty for a deeper and humanitarian understanding of the princi¬ 
ple of beauty. Once he had expressed the desire : 

Yes, 1 must pass them for a nobler life 

Where l may find the agonies, the strife of human heart. 

This desire of the poet was consummated in the two poems 
‘Why did I laugh to-night ?* and ‘One Fame/ and these two poems 
must be read for understanding the nature of truth and 
beauty. In ‘Why did I laugh to night ?’ The humanitarian note is 
struck going beyond the mere physical appreciation of beauty — 

Yet could l on this very midnight cease 
And the world's gaudy ensigns she in shreds 
Verse, Fame and Beauty or intense indeed 
But Death intenser—death is life's meed. 

In the poem ‘On Fame* he states : 

How fever'd is that man who cannot look 
Upon his mortals days with temperate blood 
Who vexes over the leaves of his life's bood 
And robs his fair name of its maidenhood. 

At the end he instructively asks— 

Why then should man , teasing the world for grace 
Spoil his salvation for a fierce miscreed. 

Keats moved a step ahead from this philosophic and 
humanitarian aspect of beauty, when in ‘Hyperion* he declared— 

For it's the eternal law 

That first in beauty should be first in might. 

Beauty is now endowed with power by the poet. Stopford 
Brooke while commenting on this principle writer, “Where there is 
the highest beauty there is of necessity the greatest power. It is 
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instinct of all spirits to bow unquestioning to beauty if they have 
the heart to see it. This Is Keats's second law. The first is that 
truth and beauty are one. Yet the two laws are one law. Pot 
beauty is the form that truth takes its eternal Logos. That was 
the last thought of Keats upon the matter—truth, beauty and 
power—a co-equal trinity. It was no small thing to have perceived 
the necessary relation of truth and of both with power and 

i‘*y” / 

v Keats remained throughout his life a great adorer and 
worshipper of beauty in its many fold aspects. He took pride in 
being a votary of beauty. “If I should die" he wrote, “I have left 
no immortal work behind me—nothing to make my friends proud 
of my memory; but I have loved the principle of beauty in all 
things, and if I had time, I would have made myself remembered.'’ 
“It is no small things" says Matthew Arnold, “to have so loved 
the principle of Beauty as to perceive the necessaty relation of 
leauty with truth and of both with joy.” 


Q. 97 In the light of Keats’s theory of poetry, comment oa 
his 'escapism’ and ‘aloofness’. 

Ans. Keats was a conscious artist. He formulated his views 
about the nature, function and place of poetry, and expatiated 
on the role of the poet in human society. Unlike Wordsworth 
who made poetry an instrument for moral and spiritual teaching, 
unlike Shelley who employed poetry for effecting reforms in 
society infected with a thousand maladies, unlike Byron who 
used poetry for satire and castigating the foibles and follies of 
erring human beings, Keats conceived of poetry from the 
standpoint of a pure artist, and refrained from making poetry an 
instrument of moral teaching and spiritual edification, a hand¬ 
maiden for social regeneration, and a weapon for scathing criticism 
of the evils running rampant in society. For Keats poetry was a 
vision of delight, and an expression of the poet’s soul in a state 
of animation. Hence he disapproved the idea that poetry 
should be made an instrument for the propagation of this or that 
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doctrine, o£ be an agent of a social reformer. According to Keats 
poetry was not required to enforce particular doctrines, nor to con¬ 
tend in the field of reason. Its proper organ was the imagina¬ 
tion, and its ultimate aim was the creation of beauty, by going as 
close as possible to Nature, the perennial source of poetry. 

“We hate poetry” he wrote to Reynolds, “that has a 
palpable design on us. Poetry should be great and unobtrusive, a 
thing which enters into one’s soul, and does not startle it or 
amaze it with itself, but with its subjects,” Keats believed that 
poetry should not be allied to politics or sociology, nor should it 
be a medium for anything except artistic delight to the senses. 
Poetry should come as naturally to the poet as leaves to a tree, 
and the poet should revel in his poetic creation, ‘whether be creates 
an Iago or an Imogen.* The poet should create sight and scenes of 
^eauty and loveliness, and for that he should go to Nature, the 
home of poetry and beauty — 

For what has made the sage or poet write 
But the fair paradise of Nature’s light ? 

As for Wordsworth so also for Keats all beautiful things 
lay out of doors : 

* / 

No one who once the glorious sun has seen 
And all the clouds , and felt his b>,8om clean 
For his great Maker’s presence, but must know 
What *tie I mean , and feel his being glow. 

“Poetry is the natural song of rejoicing which springs from 
the heart in response to Nature, , and so Keats in his earlier 
conception of poetry restricted it merely Do the creation of beauty 
and loveliness by delineating the lovely sight and scenes of Nature 
to provide artistic feast to the.senses. He advocated luxuriance 
of fine figures in the presentation of poetic thought, and stated 
that ‘poetry should surprise by a fine excess.’ ** . 

As Keats advanced in his view of art and poetry, he intro¬ 
duced some modification in earlier theory and yiew. of poetry. 
He was now dissatisfied with mer? sights pf loveliness And luxu¬ 
riance created by the poet, and fhot^ght^that poetry should 
n<H -be completely detached frpm .life . ftnd, humanity* ; bu.t rnust 
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voice the hopes and aspirations, sorrows and sufferings of human 
life. He wondered whether he could give up the sensuous ecstasies, 
but realised in the same breath that they were only a stage in the 
higher progress of life. So Keats wrote in ‘Sleep and Poetry* : 

And can I tver bid these joys farewell ? 

Yes, l must pass them for a nobler life 

Where l may find the agonies , the strife of human hearts. 

For 

None can usurp this height 

But those to whom the miseries of the world 

Are misery, and will not let them rest. 

He considered, to quote Hough, “that Art should purity 
and elevate the Nature that it comprehends, and that the ideal 
loses nothing of its truth by aiming at prefection of form as well 
as of idea. Neither did he like to disregard poetry as a matter of 
study and anxiety or as representative of the struggles and troubl¬ 
es of the mind and heart of man.**:}: Now Keats realised that 

poetry should have in its pale the sorrows and sufferings of 
humanity and the great end of poetry 

Should be a friend 

To sooth the cares and lift the thoughts of men. 

Keats further advanced in his view of poetry and conside¬ 
red that highest kind of poetry was the vehicle of the highest kind 
of truth, and as such the supreme benefit that could be conferred 
upon humanity at large. “This highest kind of poetry, Keats felt, 
called for great sacrifice and demanded great suffering. It is only 
half with exhilaration and half with foreboding that he decides 
upon this self-dedication to the inexorable good of poetic truth*” 
As time passed Keats became more and more interested in his 
search after truth and his aim became to find out the kinship 
between poetry and philosophy. He began to consider that a great 
poet must be a great thinker, and a great prophet. In ‘Hyperion* 
he distinguished a poet from an idle dreamer, and placed the poet 
on a higher level than dreamers and fanatics : 

' j though, G--The Romantic Poets. 
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The poet and the dreamer are distinct 
Diverse , sheer opposite , antipodes : 

The one pours the balm upon the world 
The other vexes it. 

The fanatics have their dreams for their sects but the 
poet’s visions are for the whole world : 

Fanatics have their dreams , where with they weave 

A paradise for a sect 

For poesy alone can tel! her dreams 

With the fine spell oj word* 

Alone can save Imagination from the sable 
plain and dumb enchantment. 

Keats considered the poet as the creative visionary and 
distinguished him from the pure dreamer who ‘vexed* the 
world with his idle dreams which could not be realized. The poet’* 
dreams were of a higher order and included in their orbit the 
good of mankind. The poet was to be a soother of humanity. 

To realise his visions the poet in Keats’s view must have 
imagination because it was through imagination that he could 
realise the vision of his life. The poet’s dreams should be realised 
tor the well-being of humanity through the power of imagination. 
Imagination reigned supreme during the Elizabethan period, but 
Bngland had been a renegade to this great tradition during the 
classical period when : 

a sham 

Nurtured by foppery and barbarism 
Made great Appolo blush for this his land. 

It was necessary to revive imagination among the poets of 
his age, for it was only by tbc salvaging power of creative imagi- 
nation that the well-being of humanity could be brought about. 

The poetry of Keats very well conforms to his well deve¬ 
loped theory of poetry. In his early attempts, particularly in ‘Sleep 
and Poetry’ and *Endymion**we find an aloofness in Keats from the 
worries and anxieties of the world. In these poems there is certainly 
an ‘escape* from the stern realities of life. “The poetry of Keats” 
lays Courthope. “exhibits the progressive efforts of a man of 
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powerful genius to create for his imagination an ideal atmosphere, 
unaffected by the social influences of his age.” Referring to thi s 
note of aloofness from the political, social, and revolutionary life 
of his times in Keats's poetry Stopford Brooke points out, *A11 the 
ppets of Keats's own time were influenced by the political and 
social aims which were forced into actuality by the French Revolu¬ 
tion. The ideas that awoke the youthful passion of Wordsworth, of 
Coleridge, that stirred the wrath of Scott, that worked like 
yeast in Byron and brought forth new matter, that Shelley 
reclothed and made in a prophecy of the future—the excitement, 
the turmoil, the life and death struggle, which gathered round 
the Revolution—were ignored and unrepresented by Keats. Their 
poetry spoke of man and his destiny, and his wrongs, his rights, 
duties and hopes. But in Keats the ideas of the Revolution 
have disappeared. He has, inspitc of a few passages, no 
vital interests in the present, none in man as a whole, none in 
the political movement of human thought, none in the future of 
mankind, none in liberty, equality or fraternity, no interest in 
anything but beauty. And of all the religious and theological 
questions of the lives of the poor, of education and class divisions, 
of the nature of the soul and whence it derived truth, of its rela- 
lion of the nature world, of duty to our fcllowmcn—questions 
which one and all were vital to Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron 
and Shelley, and afterwards to Tennyson, Browning and Arnold, 
*hich though, not discussed as doctrines, yet water like rivers all 
the landscape of their work—there is, inspite of a few vague 
aspirations, not one solitary trace in Keats. It is not that they are 
consciously laid, it is, as if, they had never existed in the world. 

Once, in his first volume, he hopes in poetry, to find the 
agonies, the strife of human hearts, but the hope has no result in 
his work. Then later on, it seems to occur to him that he is living 
in a world of fevered thought and pain. It was so when he wrote 
upon the Nightingale, for a vague heart ache to beat him, and he 
realised that world was troubled. But then his impulse was to fly 
from it all, to drink of Hippocrene, and leave the world unseen, 
and with the nightingale fade away into the forest dim. That was 
his temper and this is strange new position of Keats, as a poet, in 
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relation to the impulse of Revolution. The impulse is 'seen in 
Keats.”* 

The above statement of the learned critic for whose opinion' 
we generally have a great respect, applies not to the entire poetic 
production of Keats, but only to a few of his early poems and odfes. 
As a matter of fact the criticism can broadly apply to everything 
that Keats wrote, for in his poetic truth there was no scope for 
propaganda or revolutionary enthusiasm, but truly speaking the 
driticism fitly applies to Keats’s immature works. In them he, no 
doubt, escapes and keeps aloof from the stern realities of life. He 
revels in Greek legends and beautiful descriptions of nature. He 
goes to the Middle Ages and the old Pagan times. He weaves a 
web of romance and colours his works with a romantic ardour. 

But that is not the whole truth about Keats. At one stage 
of his life he was himself disgusted with the world of Flora and 
old Pan that he depicted and wanted to go to a world where he 
“may find the agonies, the strife, of human hearts.” He did actu¬ 
ally strive to write about tales affecting human lives and their 
destiny. In the ‘Eve of St. Agnes’ and ‘Ode to Psyche,* the human 
touch is clearly present, and the desire of the poet not to remain 
aloof from humanity is struck- Keats is not wholly absorbed in 
the realm of Flora and Pan, but seeks to emerge from it, and come 
in grip with the vital realities of life, particularly in ‘Hyperion—A 
Vision*. Hence inspite of a general aloofness in Keats’s poetry from 
the rigid and stern realities of the world, we find his earnest desire 
to mix and move with his fellowmen and sound the depths of 
their agonies aod sorrows. He is not a complete escapist and 
knows full well that. 

The fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is famed to do deceiving elf. 

In defence of Keats Garrod writes, “Only in that world of 
beauty and imagination, let me say and at once, does Keats move 
easily, with the divine ease of poetry. But that it was the world 
that he wanted or that he always wanted, that he was wholly happy 
to be there, that he was not. perpetually scheming out of it-, I am 
not persuaded. After.all, what may be called his last act itt poetfy 

t Wooke, S .'k : Studies in Poetry. 
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was a throw to ‘Hyperion* to the rubbish heap; to substitute for it 
‘Hyperion : A Vision;* and in the ‘Vision* to speak the condemna¬ 
tion of everything in his poetry which had preceded it.’* 

In the prologue to the ‘Vision’ no one, we arc told plainly, 
can usurp the height of poetry who does not draw his strength, 
from social suffering : 

None can usurp this height, returned the shade , 

But those to whom the miseries of the world 
Are misery , and will not let them rest. 

The shade even uses plainer language. Thou art a dreaming 
thing, says Moneta, addressing the poet himself. 

Thou art a drtaming thing 

The fever of thyself think of the earth. 

For thinking of the earth Keats had, in fact, small apti- 
ude; for it was an earth peopled only by dowers and the scent of 
flowers, for meo and women whose nature was that of flowers and 
scents. And yet, more fully I think than we realise, he shared with 
the poets, his contemporaries, the revolutionar y conscience; and 
this is the last word it is, not, I chink, his truest word, but his 
last word upon office of the poet.”f 


Q. 98. “Keats spuke of his name as ‘writ in water.** 
Posterity has agreed with him that it is—but in the water of Life** 
(Saintsbury) Discuss. 

Or 

Comment on the statement : “Inspite of his transcendent 
genius Keats never was or ever will be a popular poet.** Discuss the 
remark of Shelley In his letter to Joseph Severn. 

Or 

Write a note on Keats as an Artist. 

Ans. Shelley, in one of bis letters to Joseph Severn wrote, 
flnspite of his transcendent genius Keats never was ox ever will be 
a popular poet.* By dubbing Keats as a poet not likely to be 
f Garrod: Keats. 
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popular, be was just referring to the absence of revolutionary 
enthusiasm, of passionate urge to demolish the effete social 
conventions, a yearning for an utopian world where man could 
live with freedom and ease, and a complete aloofness from the 
fever and fret of human life. Shelley thought that if a poet 
wanted to be popular it was necessary for him to deal with 
popular social problems in his poetry, and present pathetically 
pictures of sorrows and sufferings in which ordinary human beings 
were drowned. A poet could be popular with his fcllowmen if 
he became their spokesman and voiced their hopes and aspirations 
in a language which they could understand, and in a manner 
which they could follow. If the poet introduced a plethora of 
classical allusions and references in his poetry and made his poetry 
obscure for the common man by learned references to ancient 
mythology he could not hope to be popular. 

Keats was certainly not the popular poet in which Shelley 
conceived him to be. But the word * popular * need not be used 
in that narrow sense of a progressive poet interested only in the 
expression of the problem of the bread or the removal of tyranny, 
kingly glare, priests and warriors from human society. A poet 
can be popular evea though he may not be a rebel, a reformer and 
an idealist. If he is not popular with a few earth-eved people 
interested in nothing else except their mundane problems, he can 
certainly be popular with heaven-eyed adorers of nobler values 
and higher considerations of art. With the lovers of art, poetry, 
beauty, Keats will perhaps be more popular than Shelley, and in 
every generation for all times to come, Keats will find a host of 
admirers eulogising his art and recognising him as a great poet 
living close in the vicinity of the mighty Shakespeare, the supreme 
artist for all times to come. 

It was Keats’s humility and utmost modesty that he 
considered his poetic production of an ephemeral character not 
likely to interest mankind in the future. He thought that his 
name was written on * water, which meant that his name was 
1 ikely to be wiped out and effaced from the memory of men as the 
waves from the sea. But he was erring on the wrong side, for at 
least for more than one hundred years the name of the poet has 
not been obliterated, and in every generation be has been placed 
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high in the rank of the romantic poets of his age. Saintsbury is fully 
justified in pointing out that his name has been written on the 
water of life. Life is a continuous process and though a few 
sentient creatures may die every year, yet the flow of the stream 
of life goes unabated. Similarly the name of Keats written on the 
water of life will flow on with the endless stream of time, and never 
will Keats, the pure poet and artist, be thrown into the limbo of 
oblivion. He will live for ever like Shakespeare and his name 
and poetry wilt be adored so long as the English language, in 
vi hich he couched his poems, will last. The stream of time that 
washes the fabrics of weaker poets will pass quietly by the 
adamant of Keats without doing any injury to his name and fame. 

Why after all is Keats’s name written in the water of life 
and what are his charms to be recognised as a great poet by the 
future generations ? Keats’s claim to the reverence of the future 
ages to come lies in his being a pure poet and a superb artist in 
poetry. He will be honoured, appreciated and admired, for of all 
the Romantic poets, he was the only one who kept alive the claims 
of art above all other earthly considerations. He did not make 
poetry as an instrument of propaganda or an agent of social 
reformers. Poetry for him had no mission save to minister to the 
sensuous as well as philosophical instincts of man. ** We hate 
poetry ” Keats wrote to Reynolds, “ that has a palpable design 
upon us. Poetry should be great and unobtrusive, a thing which 
enters into one’s soul and does not startle it or amaze it with itself 
but with its subjects.” Keats was a supreme artist in poetry and 
his place is ensured in the gallery of renowned English poets for 
keeping alive the claim of art at a time when the waters of 
revolutionary idealism were threatening to engulf the citadel of 
Art. 

Keats did not deal with the stern and rigid realities of life 
which have a temporary bearing and soon lose their interest, but 
with beauty, nature, mythology, all in a language which artists 
have adored and in a musical style which has stirred the chords of 
the human hearts. We care for Keats, for his poetry at least pro¬ 
vides us an escape and a refuge from the fever and fret of the 
world. Here is a poet to whom we can go for imaginative 
recreation and artistic joy at a time when we are clouded by the 
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shadow of carking cares and corroding anxieties of the world. 
The tales of Keats in ‘Endymioo* ‘Lamia* * Isabella ** Eve of St. 
Agnes * can provide us a temporary relief from the weariness of 
the world. Moving about in Keats’s world of Satyrs, Tritons, 
Nereids, and the world of romantic knights and fair slim damsels 
we can at least forget for the time being the oppression of time 
and the weary weight of hours. 

Keats created beauty in his poetry and to lovers of beauty 
his poetry will provide an epicurean feast of delight. Is there a 
man who is not fascinated by beauty ? Keats is the poet of beauty 
and he has left behind lovely and charming pictures of beauty— 
the beauty of woman, the beauty of nature, and the beauty of 
sotrow. 

Keats loved Nature and his poetry is replete with beautiful 
descriptions of Nature. The claims of Keats to be recognised as a 
great poet lie in his appreciation and presentation of the beautiful 
description of nature. The poet was fascinated by the varying 
moods, forms and shapes of nature. His whole body and soul were 
tremulous with delight before the sights and scenes of nature. He 
loved Nature just for its own sake and for‘the glory and loveli¬ 
ness* that is everywhere found in it. He wr^te, “The setting sun 
will always set me to rights, or if a sparrow were before my 
window, I take part in its existence and pick about the gravel.” 
His friend Haydon said that for Keats joy was in the setting sun 
and the humming of bees. His nature trembled before their pre¬ 
sence. A great poet of nature would always be remembered for his 
pictures of nature’s lovliness. 

Keats was a superb artist in the use of imagination for the 
creation of beautiful things. To an artist imagination always has 
a special appeal. Keats uses imagination effectively in the service 
of poetry. To him poetry was a world of imagination only. It 
was a realm of enchantment where only those might dwell who 
saw visions and dreamt dreams. 

Keats provided the finest feast to the senses by his picto¬ 
rial art. As painter of vivid pictures in all their luxurious details 
there was perhaps no greater artist than Keats. His vivid pictures 
of nature and human life are masterpieces, and in a few words he 
managed to provide a finished picture. He used 'colour* in his 
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pictorial presentations with the rarest skill ot' a consummate artist. 
His originality as a pictorial atist lay in his description of purely 
physical states, such as weariness, thirst, languor and drowsiness. 
His sensuous pictures rise distinct and round like the relief upon 
a shield. His pictures are so perfect in words that they can inspire 
an artist with brush to paint them in full. 

Keats’s phrases arc superb and in the rounded felicity of his 
phrases he was very near to Shakespeare. Keats’s poetry was Sha¬ 
kespearean, as Arnold says, “No imitative, indeed of Shakespeare, 
but Shakespearean, because its expression has that rounded perfec¬ 
tion and felicity of loveliness of which Shakespeare is the great 
master.** His poetry is full of phrases which simply haunt the ima¬ 
gination by virtue of their aptness and their musical qualities. No 
one can forget ‘nature’s patient, sleepless Eremite', spoken of a 
solitary star sparkling in the sky or again •light winged Dryad of 
the trees* in which he addresses the nightingale or again the most 
apt phrase—‘Sweet peas on a tip toe for flight.* Referring to 
Keats’s mastery of phraseology Bridges once remarkcd,“I mean the 
power of concent!ating all the far-reaching resources of language 
on one point so that a single and apparently effortless 
expression rejoices the aesthetic imagination at the moment when 
it is most expectant and exacting, and at the same time astonishes 
the intellect with a new aspect of truth.** 

Keats as an artist “surprises us by the fine excess of his 
imagery. He weaves a fabric of phrase wonderful for its colour 
and beauty. He cannot write without making pictures with his 
words and every picture has its own atmosphere. The pictures 
of Keats are all aglow with colour, not always very accurate 
painter’s colour, but colour which captivates or overwhelmes the 
senses.” 

“Keats quite consciously uses language as Spenser and the 
Elizabethans and Milton had used it, as one who is free of it, not 
confined to the language of the age, but at liberty to revive old 
words that have taken one’s fancy, to coin words, and not only, 
like *11 poets, fresh compounds but epithets and verbs, to make 
verbs of nouns and nouas of verbs free of the order of words, the 
epithet’s after the noun etc. etc.*’$ 

SGrierson-Smith : A Ciitical History of English Poetry. 
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Keats will always be remembered, admired and adored, for 
he is an artist, and another artist of his calibre was not produced 
in the galaxy of English poets, till Tennyson, who gave to his rea¬ 
ders the same artistic delight which Keats had provided in his 
‘Endymion*, ‘Lamia*, ‘Hyperion* and the ‘Odes*. 


Q. 99. Write an essay'on the Nature poetry of Keats. 

Ails. Keats was one of the greatest lovers and admirers 
of Nature and in his poetry we come across exquisitely beautiful 
descriptions of the wonderful sights and scenes of Nature just for 
its own sake and for the ‘glory and loveliness* that is everywhere 
found in it. “Keats’* says Compton-Rickett, “had no religion 
save the religion of beauty, no God save Pan; the Earth was his 
great consoler, and so passionately did he love her, with a love 
far more concrete and personal than that of .Wordsworth or even 
hhelley that no other consideration impinges upon his work.** 
Keats’s sympathy with nature was not of the reflective and ethical 
order, drawing food for moral inspiration and spiritual edifica¬ 
tion. He did not philosophise upon the phenomena around 
him. “With an intense and passionate simplicity, holding, as 
it were, his breath with wonder and delight, he seeks to know 
Nature perfectly and to enjoy her fully with no ulterior end or 
other thought than to give her complete expression. He loves 
her purely for her own sake and paints her not with the reason 
but with imagination.** “Whereas Word sworth spiritualises and 
Shelley intellectualises Nature” says Compton-Rickett, “Keats 
is content to express her through the senses. The colour, the 
sound, the touch, the pulsating music—these are the things that 
stir him to his depths. There is not a mood of earth he docs 
not love, not a season that will not cheer and inspire bim.*’ 
Keats’s love for nature was purely sensuous and he loved the beau* 
tiful sights and scenes of nature for their own sake and 'less for 
the sake of sympathy which the human mind can read into her 
with its own working and aspirations.' His love of nature had 
not a tinge of mysticism about it. Nature bore no spiritual 
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messages tor him, as it did for Wordsworth, nor did he seek any 
moral inspiration from the beauties of nature. He was tremulous 
with delight at the feast of nature‘and its music delighted his 
cars. He viewed nature like an objective observer and painted 
its beauties in a picturesque and pictorial manner. He cared 
only for ‘the beauty of earth that was never dead/ Rightly, 
therefore, Haydon pointed out, ”Hc was in his glory in the fields. 
The humming of the bee, the sight of the flower, the glitter of the 
sun seemed to make his nature .tremble.” The poet himself wrote 
to a friend in one of his letters, “Nothing startles me beyond 
the moment. The setting sun will always set me to right, or if 
a sparrow were before my window 1 take part in its existence and 
pick about the gravel.” He was wholly in the place and in the 
time, and with the things ot which he wrote, not confused by the 
thought of how the trees would look in winter if he saw them 
in spring and how the clouds in the sky might be arranged 
tomorrow; still less confused by any imputation of his own 
feelings to nature.” He always appreciated Nature in her present 
state without brooding sorrowfully over the past glories nor 
anticipating the joys of nature in the future. “Where are the 
songs of spring?” He faniced that someone asked, “And where 
are the)?” Keats, the lover of the moment in nature, answered, 
“Think not of them, thou has the music too.” 

In the early poems of Keats we come across fine 
descriptions and charming pictures of nature. In ‘Sleep and Poetry* 
and ‘Endymion’ the poet paints nature with the skill of a consum¬ 
mate artist. His first poem *1 stood tip-toe upon a little hill' opens 
with a beautiful and lovely description of an early summer's day. 
The poet finds in nature the perennial source of poetry. In 
‘Sleep and Poetry', the thought is further developed and here 
Keats felt that poetry was the natural song of rejoicing that 
sprang from the heart in response to Nature : 

No one who once the glorious sun has seen 
And all the clouds , and fell his bosom clean 
For his great maker's presence , but must know 
What *its / mean , and feel his being glow. 

“In these early poems” says Stopford Brooke, “it was a 
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temper in Keats of unruffled pleasure, a sensitive girl like sensuous 
pleasure in beauty, and in the consolation of beauty to the soul ; 
a pleasure which loved also to have the body comfortable while 
the soul enjoyed, so that all things might be io harmony. It was 
also a temper in which freed from the religious and philosophical 
troubles, men could play with nature. He had a way of fluttering 
in a butterfly fashion from one object to another, and touch for the 
moment the momentary charm of each thing.” This mood of 
rapture in the presence of the beauties of nature is reflected in 
several descriptions and is best seen in the ‘Ode to Autumn* where 
a complete picture of the autumn season Is presented with a 
minuteness of detail that does credit to the poei*s imagination and 
vivid observation of nature. He showed with the Greeks the 
instinct for personifying the powers of nature in this ode and the 
picture of the season is presented through a series of vivid 
personifications such as 

Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store ? 

Sometime r whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor , 

Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind. 

Kejts exhibited a wonderful sensitiveness in the treatment 
of the subjects of nature. All his sense organs, such as eyes, ears, 
nose and touch were always alive to carry the impressions to his 
mind and through it to the soul. He felt a feeling of joy in his 
sensitivity to nature. He indentified the highest works of Art 
with nature and to him art and nature gave the same joy. Beauty 
of art for him was nothing else than the beauty of nature which 
had passed through the brain of the artist. 

Keats like Wordsworth had no place for *meddling intellect’ 
in the appreciation and understanding of nature. Analysis of the 
objects of nature could give no joy. He complained in ‘Lamia’ 
that analysis spoilt the beauty and charm of nature :— 

There was an awful rainbow once in heaven , 

We know her woof, her texture ; she ir given 
In the dull catalogue of common things. 

Keats believed in coming to Nature with a ‘heart that 
watches and receives.* The bird's song can be appreciated only 
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if one listens to it without a feeling foe knowledge or scientific 
analysis : 

O fret not after knowledge , / have none 
And yet my song comes natural with the warmth 
O fret not after knowledge , F have none 
And yet the evening listens. 

Keats conceived that the relation of humanity and nature 
was one of sympathy and intimate relationship. It was the 
realization of the close bond of rleationship betw.cn nature and 
man which enabled him to endow the figures of the reaper, the 
gleaner and the maiden at the cider press with the whole spirit 
of Autumn. 

Sometimes Keats’s note of happiness cowards nature was 
coloured by sorrow and despair. When he had finished 
'Endymion', when the troubles of the world had come upon him, 
when he had seen his brother die, and felt himself that life was 
ill-made for him, his note towards nature changed. It was mixed 
with sorrow, but it was sorrow which was impassioned to lose itself 
in joy which remembered the times of self-forgetfulness ‘and urged 
him to escape. ‘Leave me behind’cries sorrow, *escape from your 
life into joy.' “And Keats obeys ; dies to nature and her loveliness 
and for a time succeeds in forgetting ; then the note of pain falls 
again, and again he forgets it, and again remembers, and again 
forgets;—till the alternating passion is worn out and all the mixed 
music dies." 

Keats wished 10 die into Nature—to ‘cease upon the 
midnight with no pains,' but this was not his ordinary mood. 
It was rather the characteristic mood of Shelley. Keats sought, 
inspite of such moments of pain, to live in nature and to be 
incorporated with one beautiful thing after another. He had 
a way of fluttering, butterfly-fashion from one object to another, 
touching for the moment the momentary charm of each thing—the 
work of fancy 'who is never at home.' For Keats Nature remained 
a perennial source of poetry and joy— 

For what had made the sage or poet , write 
But this fair paradise of Nature*s light? 
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Q. 100. What is the meaning of negative capability in Keats's 
poetry ? How far i9 it present in his poetry ? 

Ans. Negative capability is consideied by Keats as an 
essential property of the poet. It refers to the capacity of the 
poet to keep himself away from the hold of ‘irritable reaching 
after fact and reason.' In the words of William Alsh, Professor of 
Education, University of Leads-“Keats gave an essential property 
of the poet ‘negative capability” that is, when a man is capable 
of being in uncertainties, mysteries, doubts, without any irritable 
reaching after fact and reason." In Keats’s poetry there is enough 
of negative capability, particularly in the ‘Ode to Indolence’ where 
the poet is in a state of restlessness, uncertainty and doubt. This 
ode reflects Keats's aversion to action and is an attempt to escape 
from the rigid realities of the world. In the ‘Ode to the Grecian— 
Urn’ there is again an expression of that capability, and this time 
the attention of the poet is rivetted on Greek life. The picture 
of an empty city with its people on their pilgrimage to a shrine 
is the reflection of the negative capability of the poet. The 
same spirit finds expression in ‘Lamia.* The entire poem is an 
attempt to fly away from philosophy and the scrutinising eyes 
of science and philosophy. The charm and beauty of Lamia 
disappear, when she is being exposed to the scathing eyes of the 
philosopher. The contact with reason brings the disappearance 
of Lamia, the beautiful serpent woman. The same spirit of 
negative capability can be seen in ‘Endymion,* particularly in the 
wanderings of the shepherd, and refletions of the spirit are 
again noticed in ‘Sleep and Poetry.’ 

In the later part of his life Keats presented a reaction to 
negative capability particularly when he asserted that no one 
who seeks to escape from the world can get to the pinnacle of 
poetic heights. Keats read Cary’s translation of the ‘Divine 
Comedy’ and with that in mind and ear he began an introduction 0 
to the poem which was to make not a Miltonic epic, but a vision 
of life to which none might have access but those : 

To whom the miseries of the world 

Are misery and will not let them rest. 
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Later on Keats began to have a higher vision that trans¬ 
cended the earlier phase of negative capability. Keats put before 
himself some higher tasks to achieve than merely telling stories 
or moving in the world of flora and fauna. Instead of losing 
himself in fanciful tales of ‘heart-easing things, the poet 
realised— 

Yes* l must pass them for a nobler life 
Where I may find the agonies , the strife 
Of human hearts . 

Keats’s early poetry no doubt presents possibilities of 
negative capability, but he would certainly have transbounded 
this early limitation on his art if he had survived for a few years 
more. His development, as far as the aesthetic side was complete. 
He had luxuriated enough in fine excess in the world of nature, 
art, music, and myths. He was gradually coming to grips with 
reality and facing the problems of life. When he was just 
entering the second and more important phase of his development 
as a poet he was abruptly cut short by death, and an artist of 
the higher order was lost to the world. 


Q. 101. Evaluate the works of the minor romantic poets of 
the 19tl» century. 

Ans. (i) Robert Southey (1774—843)—: “His poems, which are 
of great bulk, include ‘Joan of Arc’ (1798), ‘Thalaba the Destroyer* 
(1801) ‘The Curse of Kehama* (1810), and ‘Roderick the Last 
of the Goths (1814). Typically romantic in theme, most of the 
poems were too ambitious for a poet of Southey’s limitation. In 
style they are straightforward and unaffected, but they lack the 
transfiguring fire of true genius and are now almost forgotten* 
Some shorter pieces, such as * The Holy-tree,* * The Battle of 
Blenheim * and ‘ She Inchcape Rock ’ are still in favour, and 
deservedly so. His numerous prose works include * The 
History of Brazil* (1810—1819) and 4 The History of the 
Peninsular War’ The slightest of them all, 4 The Life of Nelson* 
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(1813) is the only one now freely tead. It shows Southey's easy 

* middle * style at its best.” 

(ii) Thomas Moore (1789—1852) : - - “ His poems were highly 
successful during his lifetime, but after his death there was a reac¬ 
tion against them. * His Irish Melodies ' are set to the traditional 
musical airs of Ireland. They are graceful, and adapt themselves 
admirably to the tunes. Moore, however, lacked the depth and far 
ranging strength of Burns, and so he failed to do for Ireland 
what the Ayrshire poet did for Scotland : he did not raise the 
national sentiment of Ireland into one of the precious things of 
literature. His * Lalla Rookh * (1817) is an oriental romance, 
written in the Scott-Byron manner then so popular. The poem 
had an immense success which has now almost totally faded. It 
contains an abundance of florid description but as poetry it is 
hardly second rate. Moore's political satires, such as * The Two¬ 
penny Postbag' (1813), * The Fudge Family in Paris' (1818), and 

* Fables for the Holy Alliance (1823) ' are keen and lively, and 
show his Irish wit at its very best. His prose works include his 
‘Life of Byron' (1830) which has taken its place as the standard 
biography of that poet. It is an able and scholary piece of work 
and is written with much knowledge and sympathy, though it 
lacks the clean cut vigour of the master-pieces of Boswell and 
Lockhart." 

(iii) Thomas Campbell (1777—1844) :—His longer poems 
are quite numerous and begin with the ‘Pleasures of Hope' which 
consists of a scries of descriptions of nature in heroic couplets 
written in a style that suggests Goldsmith. Other longer poems 
include ‘Gertrude of Wyoming' (t809) a longish tale of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, written in Spenserian stanzas and ‘The Pilgrim of Glencoe' 
(1824). Compbell, however, is chiefly remembered for his stirring 
songs, some of which written during his early continental tour 
and were published in newspapers. His most successful are ‘Yc 
Mariners of England' and ‘The Battle of the Baltic' which are 
spirited without containing the bluster aud boasting that so often 
disfigure the patriotic song," 

(tv) Samuel Rogers (1739—1825) —Rogers was not a great 
poet though he could compose polished verses. His main works 
are ‘Pleasures of Memory', ‘Columbus* ‘Jocqueline'. He could tell 
interesting tales in the manner and style of Byron, but he lacked 
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the lame poet's force and vigour, and is at best considered a 
second rate poet of the Romantic age. 

(v) Leigh Hunt (17S4—1850) “ Hunt does not rank highly as a 
poet, though, in his own day, his work was very popular. Too 
often his poems are trivial, and most, if not all, are marred by 
lapses of taste, of slipshod workmanship. His best long poem, 

* The story of Rimini' (1861) is an Italian tale modelled on 
Dante's lines on Paolo and Francesca, and is quite well told in 
easy, facile couplets. It is somewhat spoilt by its maudlin 
sentimentality and the looseness of some of its verse, but it is of 
peculiar interest because its style was the model for Keats's 

* Endymion. ’ Hunt is seen at his best in his shorter pieces, such 
as his sonnet on * The Nile ' and * Abou Ben Adhem ' where he 
retains all his usual ease and has less opportunity for his too fre¬ 
quent lapses. His chief importance as a poet is, however, historical. 
In his love of a good story free from didacticism, and in his 
unrestrained revelling in beauty andth^ riches of the imagination, 
he is a definite contributory force in the march away from the 
eighteenth century towards the age of romance. His prose includes 
an enormous amount of journalistic matter, which was occasionally 
collected and issued in book form. Such was his * Men and Women 
and Books' (1847). His ‘ Autobiography ' (1850) contains 
interesting biographical and literary gossip. He is an agreeable 
essayist, fluent and easy going, his critical opinions are solid and 
sensible, though often half-informed. He wrote a no pel « Sir 
Ralph Esher’ (1832) and a very readable book on London called 

* The Town* (1848). Hunt is not a genius, but he is a useful and 
amiable second-rate writer." 

(vi) James Hogg (1770—1835):—Hogg had little education 
and very little sense of discrimination, so that much of his poetry 
is very poor indeed. Sometimes, however, his native talent 
prevails, and he writes poems as *Bonny Kilmeny and Fihen 
the Kve comes Home.' The latter is a lyric resembling 
those of Burns in its humour and simple appeal. The 
former was one of a series of songs and lays, modelled 
on the lays of Sir Walter Scott, which made up ‘The Queen's Wake* 
(1813), the work which established Hogg's poetic reputation. 
Io it he achieves what is commonly held to be the true 
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Celtic note : the eerie description of elves and the gloaming and 
musical echoes of things half seen and half understood. He has 
also to his credit a number of vigorous Jacobite war songs, of 
which the best known is ‘Lock the Door, Lariston*. Some of his 
books are ‘Tha Forest Minstrel* (1810), a volume of songs, of which 
the majority were by him and the rest by his friends and ‘The 
Brownie of Bodsbeck (1818), a prose tale. 

(vii) Fbenezer Eliot ( 1781 — 1841 ): —Eliot is well knovyrJTor 
his ‘Corn Law Rhymes (1824). The heart of Eliot was with thV poor 
people and his sympathy for the downtrodden and crushed human 
beings is well marked out in his poems. 

(viii) Felicia Hemans ( 1793 — 1935 ): —“No body can call 
Felicia Hemans a great poetess, but her verses are facile and fairly 
melodious, and she can give simple setting. One can respect 
the genuine quality of her emotions, and the zeal with which she 
expressed them. Some of her better lyrics—for example, ‘The Homes 
of England’, ‘The Landing of the Pilgrim *, ‘Fathers in new 
England’— are in their limited fashion well done.** 

(ix) Thomas Hood (1799-1845):—“Hood’s earliest works 
were narrative poems in the vein of Spenser and Keats, and ‘Hero 
and Leander. ‘The Two Swans and The Plea of Midsummer Fairies* 
(1827) have something of the sensuous richness of their models. It 
was, however, with a collection of humorous verse, published under 
the title of ‘Whims and Oddities* (1829 &c 1827) that he first gain¬ 
ed notoriety, and he did not afterwards return to the earlier experi¬ 
ments. To modern taste the humour is rather cheap, for 
it consists largely of verbal quibbings, such as the free 
use of the pun. It seemed to be acceptable to the public of the 
time, for the book had much success. Other volumes in the same 
vein were ‘The Comic Annual* (1830), ‘Up the Rhine* (1840) and 
‘Whimsicalities* (1844). Hood, in spite of his cleverness, could not 
keep free of vulgarity, and his wit often jars. In direct contrast to 
his comic poems were these tragic works of a tearful intensity, 
such as ‘The Death-bed* and ‘The Bridge of Sighs * (1846) and his 
horror poems, which dealt with subjects akin, to those of the. 
Radcliffian horror novel. The best known of this latter type are 
‘The Haunted House* and ‘The Dream of Eugene Aram* (1832), In- 
both kinds Hood’s works suffer from a lack of restAint and a 
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certain crudity of taste. He was also responsible for a number of 
pieces of social verse such as‘The Song of the Shirt/ first published 
in ‘Punch* in 1843, in an attempt to help the sweated sempstress of 
his day, and for a few really good, serious lyrics, including the 
well-known ‘Ruth,* which rise above the less than mediocre level 
of so much of his work.** 

(x) John Clare (1864—1864) :—Clare’s poems are seen at 
their best when they deal with simple rustic themes, and then 
they arc charming. He rejoices in the ways of animals and 
insects. He is not a great poet, but there are many poets with 
flaunting credentials who have less claims to consideration than 
he. 

(xi) James Smith 1 1775—1849) and Horace Smith 
(1769—1849), two brothers, collaborated in the production of a 
work that was one of the ‘hits’ of the period. This book was 
‘Rejected Addresses’ (1812). 


PROSE OF THE AGE OF ROMANTICISM 

Q. 102. Give a brief account of the literary works of 
Charles Lamb (1775—1834). 

Ans. Charles Lamb started his literary career about 1795, 
when Burke and Gibbon were st the height of their glory. He 
experimented both :n prose and verse, sonnet-making, play¬ 
writing, with a mild excursion into fiction—‘Rosamund Grey.* 

His work as a Poet mainly consists of short pieces of 
moderate ability including the well known, ‘The Old Familiar 
Faces* and ‘To Hester*. 

His work as a Story teller is confined to ‘Tales from 
Shakespeare’ (1807) written in collaboration with his sister 
‘Mary* his ‘Adventures of Ulysses* inspired by Chapman’s 
‘Homer* n and ‘Mr. Leicester’s School* consisting of 
variotfs tales written in joint authorship with his sister Mary. 
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His work as a Dramatist refers to *John WoodviP (1802), a 
tragedy, in the style of his favourite Elizabethan playwrights. This 
play deceived Godwin, who imagined it to be a genuine old. play. 
“The dramatic verse has power and beauty, and there is little 
trace of dramatic imagination in the telling of the story.'* 

As a Critic of literature. Lamb is known by his 'Specimens 
of English Dramantic Poets Contemporary with Shakespeare'. This 
book did much to revive the almost extinguished fame of the 
lesser dramatists grouped about Shakespeare, and is one of the 
earliest as well as one of the most significant products of the new 
romantic criticism. 

“Together with the ‘Specimens' with their notes may be 
placed Lamb's ‘Essay on the Tragedies of Shakespeare,' and that 
‘On the Genius and Chracter of Hogarth.' Lamb’s qualities as 
critic are his gift of luminous enthusiasm, his faculty for distin¬ 
guishing the human qualities from the academic. But he has 
neither Hazlitt's breadth of range, nor Coleridge's subtlety of 
analysis, and. he is happier in noting the mountain tops than in 
estimating the sweep of table land.''* 

As an Essayist, Lamb is famous for the ‘Essays of Elia.* The 
‘Essays of Elia' published at intervals in the ‘London Magazine' 
were at length gathered together and published in two series, the 
first in 1823 and the second ten years later. They established 
Lamb in the title which he still holds, that he is the prince 
of English Essayists. 

As a Novelist Lamb is known by ^‘Rosamund Grey*. “The 
same gift of pathos, the same delicay of touch we find in 
‘Rosamund Grey', but this little tale, written in Lamb's twenty 
third year, is on the whole, too timid and conventional in treat¬ 
ment to arouse more than a wild interest."*}’ 


* Rickett, A.C.: History of English Literature, 
t Ibid. 
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Q. 103. Give your estimate of Charles Lamb as an Essayist 
and his Prose Style. 

Ans. Charles Lamb was one of the greatest essayists of 
the nineteenth century. He has rightly been called the prince 
of Engish essayists. He is undoubtedly the don of the depart¬ 
ment of Essay writing. What Shakespeare is to the English drama, 
Spenser and Milton to English poetry. Fielding and Georg 
Eliot to English fiction. Lamb is to the English essay. He is the 
most charming and poetic of English essayists. “There are 
essayists like Bacon of more massive greatness, and others like 
Sit Thomas Browne, who can attain loftier heights of eloquence 
but there is no other who has in an equal degree the 
power to charm.*** ‘The Essays of Elia,* were written in intervals 
, of service and were primarily intended to provide some 
relief and outlet for the expression of the poignant feelings 
locked up in the heart of the essayist. Lamb’s personal life was 
one of despair and unhappiness and the essays were the means 
of escaping the tears and turmoils of life. They were written 
primarily for self-gratification and secondarily for the delight) o f 
the readers. Through the essays run warm and wide human 
sympathies, delicate whimsy and tenderness, and beneath the 
blithe surface something of the pathos which made up Lamb’s 
life and personality. Lamb will live “by virtue of his prose 
essays unsurpassed in their charm, prodigality of fancy and 
literary artifice, marked by a distinguished comrnonsense, 
starred with passages of great beauty and profound insight and 
suffused with a kindly and capricious humour.”f 

As an Artist. 

Lamb was essentially an artist in the field of essay writing. 
He was neither a moralist nor a psychologist but an artist pure 
and simple. 1 His object was neither research nor psychological 
analysis, but artistic delight. “Everything in these essays is 
adjusted with a view to our intellectual delectation; emotion 
itself is a means, a touch which enhances and diversifies the 
picture.” 

•Hugh Walker—The English Essay and Essayists, 
tPreface 'Ihe Best of Lamb*—EL V Lucas. 
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Poetic Essayist. 

“Lamb's finest essays are the nearest of all to poetry, not 
only, because they often touch the height where prose eloquence 
passes into poetry, but because whether grave or gay, reminis¬ 
cent of personal, they have in some degree the creative imagina¬ 
tion which it is the privilege of poetry to possess in full.*'* 

Confidential Note. 

A confidential note pervades through the essays of Lamb. 
The essayist takes the reader into confidence and reveals to him 
with disarming frankness his personal memories, secret cravings, 
habits and hobbies, propensities and idiosyncrasies. He maintains 
no distance and stands on no formal ground. An air of friendli¬ 
ness and personal intimacy moves through his essays. ' 

Self-Revelation and Personal Note. 

Lamb stands at the head of personal essayists, and the 
study of his essays reveals not only the delightful essayist but 
also his relatives and friends. Like Montaigne the essays of 
Lamb are personal and autobiographical. They are egotistical. 
They are subjective in character. Each essay of Lamb is a frag¬ 
ment of the spiritual history of his inner life. S. E. Marpurgo 
thinks that from his essays and letters we can write a whole 
biography of Lamb, and he has actually attempted such a bio¬ 
graphy. “With him, as with Montaigne, the desire of self-portrai¬ 
ture is below all more superficial tendensies, the real motive in 
writing at all a desire closely connected with intimacy, that- 
modern subjectivity, which may be called the Montaignesque ele¬ 
ment in literature. In his each and every essay we feel the vein 
of his subjectivity.j- 

We learn of the boyish Charles in ‘Night Fears* and in 
‘Christ's Hospital*. We are introduced to his family in ‘The Old 
Benchers of the Inner Temple* and ‘Poor Relations.* Glimpses 
of his official life in the service of the East India Company are 
found in ‘The South Sea House.* The sentimental memories of 
his early days are presented in ‘Dream Children*. An account of his 
youthful experience is to be found in*Mackrey End in Hertfordshire 
and ‘Mrs. Battle’s Opinions'. His prejudices and temptations find 
‘George Samspon—The Concise Cambridge History of English Literature. 
{Walter Pater—Appreciations, 
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expression in ‘Imperfect Sympathies* and ‘The Confessions of a 
Drunkard’. 

Mixture of fact and Fictioo. 

Fact and Fiction have been very cleverly blended in the 
essays of Lamb. Lamb was an imaginative artist and not a 
factual recorder of events. It is not an easy task to reconstruct 
faithfully the life of Elia from the autobiographical extracts 
scattered in his essays. This is due to Lamb’s incurable habit 
of mingling fact and fiction, truth and imaginary details. The 
assumption of the pen name, Elia, adds a part to this mystifica¬ 
tion. He makes the bold statement in one of his essays-^- 
‘Brother and sister I have none*, and in ‘Dream Children’ he gives 
us the impression of being a widower with two children. These 
are not facts, but the artist gives the colour of imagination to 
the facts of life. To Lamb fact and fiction were equally impor¬ 
tant and he nicely harmonised them in his essays. 

Character- Portrayal. 

The same capacity of combining fact and fiction is found 
in the portrayal of other familiar characters in his essays. 
Coleridge has been portrayed in ‘Christ’s Hospital* and his own 
brother John in ‘Poor Relations*. His sister Bridget stands reveal¬ 
ed in Mackeray End* in Hertfordshire*. His father and patron 
Samuel Salt have been presented in ‘The Old Benchers’. Some 
imaginary characters such as those of Captain Jackson and the 
new and old school masters have been added from his fertile 
imagination. “Certainly, some of his portraits are ‘fixtures’ and 
will do to hang up as lasting and lively emblems of human 
infirmity.”f 
Wandering in the Past. 

The essays of Lamb have the charm of reminiscence. They 
are retrospective in character and cast back their gaze to the 
past memories of life. With an imaginary alchemy equal to the 
best of the poets, he breathes life into the dead bones of the past 
and brings back the dusty past with its mouldering men and mo¬ 
numents to the freshness and vivid beauty or living things. “In his 
dearly loved haunts it is the shadow of bygone times that he sees, 
rather than the present actualities ; a vanished face, a hushed 

William Hazlitt: The Spirit of the Age. 
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voice, a recollected gesture, some familiar friend from book land, 
the memory of some treasured joyance. Dearly did he love to 
chew the cud of bygone times, to dally with his dreams, to 
reinvest the common streets of London, and her well-worn sights 
with a glamour of retrospective fantasy.”* “Mr. Lamb has the 
very soul of an antiquarian, as this implies a reflecting 
humanity ; the film of the past hovers for ever before him. When 
the full tide of human life pours along to same festive show, to 
some pageant of a day, Elia would stand on one side to take over 
an old book-stall, or stroll down some deserted pathway in 
search of a pensive description over a tottering doorway, or some 
quaint device in architecture, illustrative of embryo art and 
ancient manners.”^ He evades the present ; he works the future. 
His affections revert to, and settle on the past. His essays 
are excursions into the past and fly away from the actualities of 
life into some dim grove of his imagination fired by the vision of 
the past. 

Lamb as a Humorist:—It is as a humorist that Elia must be 
ranked. There is no other humorist like him ; no one with his 
high spirits and delicacy, bis whimsicality and his fun and kindli¬ 
ness of wit. He can safely be regarded as the romanticist of 
humorists, for he finds mirth where no one else finds it, and be 
turns everything to jest through the joyousness of his own 
personality. Humour in his essays in diffused everywhere. It 
is like an atmosphere which heightens and multiplies the parti¬ 
cular effect of each device. Regarding his humour Hallward and 
Hill remark, “The terms Wit, Humour and Fun axe often 
confused but they are really different in meaning. The first is 
based on intellect, the second on insight and sympathy, the third 
on vigour and freshness of mind and body. Lamb’s writings 
show all the three qualities, but what most distinguishes him is 
Humour, for his sympathy is ever strong and active.'* Albert 
says, “It is this delicate clashing of humours like the chiming 
of sweet hells that affords the chief delight to Lamb’s readers.” 
In ‘Poor Relations’ the opening is marked by witticism, but 
gradually it turns out a painful picture. There is pure fun in 

• Compton-fUckett— A History of English Literature. 

t William H*zUtt— The Spirit of the Age. 
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'All Fool's Day,’ and 'Roasted Pig.’ Lamb's burnout emerges from 
his 'Whim Whams' and his fondness for panning which is 
indulged freely. Lamb's Humour was the relief that saved him 
from the weariness and melancholy that preyed upon his mind. 
It saved him from that insanity which claimed his sister as victim. 
It was largely the effect of a sane and healthy protest against the 
overwhelming melancholy induced by the morbid taint in his 
mind. He laughted to save himself from weeping. "English 
humour at its deepest and tenderest seems in him (Lamb) incarnate. 
He did not merely create it, he lived in it. His humour is not 
an idle thing, but the white flower, plucked from a most dange¬ 
rous nettle.''* 

Lamb's Pathos:—Allied with humour is Lamb's pathos. 

From a man whose like was largely affected by melanholy and 

despair pathos was inevitable, and Lamb could not prevent his 

mind inspite of his excursions in the realm of humour, from 

passing at times to the sadder aspects of life. In ‘Rosamund Grey*, 

in the description of his dead brother in 'Dream Children*, in the 

flight of Favel from the university in ‘Poor Relations', in the story 

of the sick boy who had no friends in ‘Old Morgate Hoy* and many 

other instances we have examples of true pathos. In 'New Year's 

Eve,' in ‘Witches and other Night Fears' and the ‘Confession of a 

Drunkard', we experience more of pathos than terror. 

“Humour with Lamb is never far from tragedy; through 

his tears you may see the rainbow in the sky : for him humour 

and pathos are really inseparable from one another, they are 

different facets of the same gem; or to change the simile, one may 

say that Lamb's moods, whether grave or gay, are equally the 

natural effervescence of an exquisitely mobile imagination, whether 

you call it humour .or pathos depends entirely upon where the 

light may strike the bubble6."f 

“It is quite unnecessary to add that he also stands high 

among Bnglish humorists, or that he is one of the great English 

sentimentalists—perhaps the best of them. His humour is the 

humour of sympathy, even when it takes the form of self delight 

mg extravagance."^ 

* J. B. Priestley: English Humour 
t Compton-Rickett: A History of Bnglish Literature. 
t Desmond Maccarthy: fclia After Hundred Yean. 
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, Style:—Lamb’s prose style in the essays is rather old 

fashioned, bearing echoes and odour from older writers like Sir 
Thomas Browne and Fuller. It is full of long and curious wotds, 
and it is dashed with frequent exclamations and parenthesis. “As 
a stylist” says Compton-Rickett, “does he walk in the past, 
gathering to himself the pleasant tricks and mannerisms of 
bygone writers, just as a girl plucks flowers instinctively that 
blend with her looks and carriage. The blossoms are culled 
from other men’s gardens, but their blending is all Lamb’s own. 
Passing through Lamb’s imagintion, they become something 
fresh and individual. His style is a mixture certainly of many 
styles, but a chemical not a mechanical mixture.” 

The style of the « Essays of Elia* is liable to the charge of 
a certain ‘mannerism.* His sentences are cast in the mould of the 
old authors. “It is a very bookish style; he has a very mannered 
manner. Lamb always writes as one to whom words are a 
delight in themselves and though no one cared more genuinely 
for the things he wrote about, joy Lay for him in the ‘manner’ of 
describing them. He is distinctly an art-for-art’s sake writer.”* * 

Lamb is the master of pictorial quality. “No one” says 
Hazlitt. “makes the tour of our Southern metropolis, or describes 
the manner of the last age, with such vivid obscurity, with such 
arch piquancy, such picturesque quaintness, such smiling 
pathos.” 

A striking feature of Lamb’s style is its allusiveness and 
use of quotations. He quotes from his favourite authors perfer* 
ably old but at times quotes from his own poems. Sometimes 
the quotations are separately given, but often the phrases arc 
woven into"the very texture of his own sentences and glitter like 
the threads of burnished gold. 

J. C. Powys is of the view that “Elia’s style is the only 
thing in English prose that can be called absolutely perfect.” He 
may be archaic at times, but the gleams of romance often peep 
out from his writings. His style may appear a little out of place 
in modern times when there is a craze fox straigh writing, but 
Lamb has a charm of his own, and his style is eminently suited 

* William Hazlitt: The Spi it of the Age. 
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for the matter at his command. 

Lamb remains within certain bounds the most artistic 
exponent of the essay. “'When compared with Bacon, Kddtson, 
Steele, Goldsmith, Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt or Macaulay, his greatest 
companions in the essay, it is Lamb's richness that surprises us, 
his abundance, and above all, his interest. Bach of the writers 
named could do this or that better than Lamb, but Lamb as a 
whole is better company than alP'.f 


Q. 104. What contribution was made by William Hazlitt to 
the English Essay during the Nineteenth Century ? 

Alls. William Hazlitt (1778-1830) was one of the greatest 
essayists of the nineteenth century. He was a notable essay writer 
and his place in the history of English Essay is very high. The 
essays of Hazlitt do not enjoy the same popularity as the essays of 
Lamb. Though iiis place in the history and growth of the English 
essay is unboudtcdly lower than that of Lamb, yet it is certainly 
higher than that of the rest with the possible exception of Robert 
Louis Stevenson. According, to Hugh Walker, he is unsurpassable 
“for wealth of intellect and imagination and for nervous Bnglish 
he is the rival of the greatest.” We are impressed by his breadth 
of outlook and catholicity of taste. “Though we are mighty fine 
fellows now-a-days” wrote R. L. Stevenson “we cannot write like 
Hazlitt.” 

Variety of interests:—Hazlitt wrote essays on a variety of 
subjects. His interests were wide and variegated. He wrote on 
games, sports, politics, pictures, prize-fighting, nature and similar 
other subjects. Referring to the variety of interests in his miscell¬ 
aneous essays, Hugh Walker observes, “Even better than the 
critical essays are the miscellaneous essays of Hazlitt. Here, too, 
the aggregate bulk is great, and the quality of the rest is exce¬ 
llent. *Of the Round Table’ much Is critical, but much 
also belongs to the miscellaneous class, part philosophica 1 
in ' the easy Addisonian fashion, part practical; for so 
t E. V. Lucas - Essays of Elia. 
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no doubt Hazlitt would have considered tbe essay. •On the 
Causes of Methodism*—a sect for which he shared Sydney 
Smith’s dislike, and against which he wrote with wit more effective 
because more restrained than Smith's. But his best writings in 
this class are to be found in the collections now entitled ‘Table 
Talk, ‘Sketches and Essays’ and ‘Winterslow.* One of the secrets 
of his charm is the variety of his interests, which is illustrated 
compendiously on ‘Merry England.' Books of all sorts, politics, 
sports and games, prize-fighting, pictures and the stage—Hazlitt 
knows about them all, likes them all, has wisdom and wit to utter 
with regard to all. He is as zealous about the champion of the 
games, fine as about a great poet and in these days would have had 
an extensive knowledge of ‘records.* He was alive to the short¬ 
coming of the man who limited his interest to books and wrote 
pungently on the ignorance of the learned. Were he living now he 
would be among those educational reformers who insist that the 
most serious defect of our system is that it is too bookish. He 
liked to satirise men of one idea. A philosopher himself he yet 
saw as clearly as any one the absurdity of dragging formal 
philosophy into everything." 

The Charm of Self-portrayal —Hazlitt’s essays are autobio¬ 
graphical in character. He belongs to the group of personal 
essayists and is in direct tradition of Montaigne and Lamb. In 
his essays we get a complete picture of his likes and dislikes. 
He stands self-revealed in bis essays. Self-portraiture is his 
greatest virtue. ‘My first Acquaintance with Poets', ‘Of Persons one 
would wish to have seen', ‘On a Sun Dial', and ‘Farewell to Essay¬ 
writing* are all more or less autobiograpical. ‘There is some¬ 
thing of Rousseau's sentimental garrulousness about Hazlitt, and 
this increases the human interest of his writings. We may dissent 
from his conclusions, or take exception to certain moods, but he 
never bores us. His habit of introducing personal matter into 
his essays gives frequently a pleasant and intimate flavour to his 
writing, and the reader’s interest in the written matter is none 
the less because of the interesting glimpses afforded of the writer's 
personality." 

Referring to the autobiographical nature of the essays Hugh 
Walker says, “Hazlitt knew well the charm of snatches of 
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autobiography, and has given many. ‘My first Acquaintance with 
Poets* is wholly of this character and *01 persons one would 
wish to have seen*, its successor among the‘Wintcrslow* essays, 
partakes of it, though there we learn more about Lamb than 
about Hazlitt. We have it again in the admirable essay ‘On 
Living to one's self', and another phase in that ‘Farewell to Essay 
writing'. Almost everywhere, in short, we have such revelations. 
He pictures his father, he tells us the reason why he himself is 
'irreclaimably of the old school in painting', he reveals tastes 
and pursuits in a quotation modified for his own ends—'if thou 
hast not seen the Louvre thou art damned.' The most serious 
phases of his mind are brought to light in the more philosophical 
essays. His stubbornness and tenacity of view appear in the 
essay ‘On Consistency of Opinion.’ ‘I would quarrel', he says 
‘with the best friend I have sooner than acknowledge the absolute 
right of the Bourbons. 1 see Mr. Northcote seldomer than I did, 
because I cannot agree with him about the ‘Catalouge Rasionne.* 

Zest for nature and human-life:—A great and peculiar 
merit of Hazlitt’s essays is his power of expressing and connect¬ 
ing the zest of his enjoyment of nature and human life. His 
essays present beautiful pictures of human life as well as nature's 
life, and in them we have the love for life. In his essay 'On The 
Ignorance of the Learned,' Hazlitt condemns the learned authors 
and readers because they do not feel interest in nature and practi¬ 
cal life. 

Satirical as well as eulogistic in tone:—Hazlitt is a satirist. 
He attacks learned authors and readers in his essay ‘On The 
Ignorance of the Learned.' The entire essay is written in a 
satirical vein. The element of satire is found in many of his 
essays dealing with personalities as well as objects of life. For 
example when he writes an essay on Tom Moore, a second-rate 
poet, he satirises him very strongly in tho following words:— 

“Mr. Moore has a little mistaken the art of poetcy for the 
cosmetic art. He makes out an inventory of beauty, the smile 
on the lips, the dimple of the cheeks, item goldea locks, item a 
pair of blue wings and thinks it a character and story. This 
dissipated, fulsome, painted patchwork style may succeed In the 
levity and languor of the boudoir, but it is not the style of 
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parnassus nor a passport to immortality.*’ To Hazlitt, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and other friends became anathema, as 
renegades; and it is when we read his odious attack on Coleridge’s 
.poetry, in ‘The Edinburgh Review,’ that we understand “why 
every-body has such a dislike of me.” People who have read 
his ‘Liber Amoris*, still more they who have studied the original 
letters partly published in that book, perceive other ways in 
which, Hazlitt became antipathetic to human nature. He was ,in 
Scott’s phrase, ‘thrawn’, and had a number of ways of attacking 
people. 

But it is not that Hazlitt is always satirical. His essays 
are equally eulogistic and when he comes to praises, he spares no 
word in the language. His eulogistic essay on Wordsworth is 
certainly remarkable and shows that he had got the capacity of 
writing essays in praise of poeple whom he loved. For example 
in the eulogy of Wordsworth he says:— 

“He gathers manna in the wilderness, he strikes the barren 
rock for the gushing moisture. He elevates the mean by the 
strength of his own aspirations; he clothes the naked with 
beauty and grandeur from the stores of his own recollections. No 
cypress grove loads his verse with funeral song, but his imagina¬ 
tion lends a sense of joy : 

To the bare trees and mountains bare , 

And grass in the green fields. 

Digressive and discursive :—Hazlitt’s essays are digressive 
and discursive. In the course of the essays he will enter into 
an unnecessary digression just as he does in the essay of * Indian 
Juggler.* This digressive and discursive manner of his writing is 
a strong point with him as well as a weakness. It gives no safety 
against repetition and prolixity ; at times it wearies the mind that 
eannot readily perceive the logical sequence of thought, the point 
of departure or the goal. But it is only in digressive passages 
that he presents his moralisings, and his preachings, and enriches 
us with his observations of life and morality. 

Critical Hazlitt’s essays are critical and it is as writer 
of critical essays on different aspects of literature that he will be 
best remembered.. His critical essays show insight, virility rather 
than bitterness and have strength and firmness in them. It is not 
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that Hazlitt is not infallible. He errs through his preconceptions, 
or through some mental incompatibility ; he is not open to all 
kinds of mental characteristics with the same broad-mindedness 
nor is he free from prejudice. Among all writers, he has not 
done justice to Shelley. But, if his work is judged as a whole, 
he has a breadth of outlook, a catholicity of taste which are 
remarkable. He has spoken in a better way than any one before 
him of many a Shakespearean figure ; he is familur with the 
Renascence, and in close sympathy with it ; while, on the other 
hand, he loves and understands the comedy writers of the Resto¬ 
ration ; and further, he allots Pope and his school a place 
among the active influences of the past. Indeed he is not bound to 
any set programme or to a party. His interpretations of the writers 
of his time are striking in their fineness and felicity of preception. 
“He it was who traced the first roads, marked out the vantage 
points, and gauged the heights on the virgin soil of Romanticism; 
and almost in every case, his library judgement remains that of 
to-day ; he anticipates the future, and sees with eyes of posterity ” 

Hazlitt’s Style :—The style of Hazlitt in his essays is 
forceful and energetic. It is concrete, personal, vigorous and 
vivid. He could express with directness whatever was in his 
mind. Whatever he had to say he said forcefully and strongly. 
Regarding this point Howe has remarked : “ Hazlitt seems never 
to have been without the word which would express with direct¬ 
ness and vividness what was in his mind. That he could parry 
as with a rapier, William Gifford must have learned to his 
discomfort while he read the celebrated Letter. De Quincey called 

his style, ‘abrupt, insulated, capricious and .nonsequacious.” 

There is a sense in which this is true. “For a time, the thought 
seems not to move. It is thrown into the air like balls by a juggler, 
and we catch reflections of it, and are thrilled and excited to 
pleasure in watching. One happy phrase after another, an old 
quotation in a new setting, a flash of sentiment, a bit of keen 
perceiving, a wise obseivation life—all thrown together, 
carry us on with a rapidity and stateliness that are not excelled 
in English Literature.” 

Hazlitt used quotations from other writers in his essays. 
A critic has remarked that of he was in the habit of thinking la 
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invert*d commas. Oliver Elton refers to this quality of Hazlitt’s 
prose-style, when he says, “ One feature of Hazlitt*s writing, 
namely his use of quotations, which are often given at length 
and still oftener glimmer like burnished threads in the texture 
of his prose, might have been dangerous but for its naturalness 
and spontaneity. The passages are frequently familiar and yet 
verbally incorrect ; they are given from memory. Yet they do 
not sound dragged in or hackneyed, but rather in Dante's words, 
‘gracious and racy,* because they are as much a part of the 
writer's mental furniture as his own diction." 

His style is highly aphoristic. Like Bacon, he could 
pack a good deal of thought in a terse and precise sentence. Here 
are a few sentences which illustrate Hazlitt's love of aphorism; (a) 
“Common sense is tacit reason." (b) “The soul of a journey is 
liberty." (c) “I like more elbowroom, and fewer encumbrances." 
(d) “Effeminacy of character arises from a prevalence of the 
sensibility over the will." (e) “I cannot see the wit of walking 
and talking at the same." 

Lastly, his diction was pure. He used the King's English 
correctly. He had neither the whimsical and subtle charm of the 
best of Lamb, nor the sonorous cadence of De Quincey's noblest 
passages, nor the limpidity of some other writers, but he certainly 
had vigour and directness, and in these two respects he could 
not be excelled by his contemporaries. 


105. Give your estimate of the contribution made by 
Thomas De Quincey (1715-1959) to the Prose of the Romantic Age. 

Ans. “Thomas De Quincey, like Wordsworth, was a 
voluminous writer, from whose ‘litera scripta* the fine ore of 
literature must be sifted with care,” observes Compton-Rickett 
and rightly too. The reason is that out of the huge out-put of 
De Quincey there is not much which can descend down to posterity 
as a permanent work of art and literature. Most of what De 
Quincey wrote was of a journalistic character and was completed 
under financial pressure. He was a writer of great versatility and 
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he could harness his pen effectively in turning out an article on 
almost any subject. The result was that he turned out matter 
that was often quite ephemeral in character. In spite of the 
ephemeral nature of his work he has left behind enough of 
permanent value in literature. 

The book that made his name famous was his ‘Confessions 
of an English Opium Eater’(1821), which appeared in ‘The London 
Magazine*. The work is chaotic in its general plan, and represents 
a scries of visions that melt away in the manner of dreams. Much 
in this work is tawdry and unreal, but the book contains passages 
of great power and beauty. The rest of his work is of a minor 
importance. Out of the mass of miscellaneous production, the 
reader’s attention is drawn to ‘The English Mail-coach’ (1849), 
Suspiria de Profundis(1845) and ‘On Murder Considered as one of 
the Fine Arts’ (1823). 

There are three notes that are struck by De Quincey in his 
works. These three notes—meditative, analytical, descriptive,—are 
inseparable from his work; and in the development of his power, 
sometimes one is prominent sometimes another but no one is 
entirely dropped. 

A great part of his work is dreary and diffuse, vitiated by a 
humour that is extremely flat and ineffective. 

“The mysterious side of life, the light side of thing, appea¬ 
led irresistible to De Quincey. Few writers have given a more vivid 
impression of the mystery cf London, the sense of immensity in its 
surging crowds, the tragic loneliness of its bustling through fares.” 
To have written the ‘Essay on Murder as a Fine Art* is to have 
assured for himself a place among artists of the horrible, such as 
Edgar Allan Poe. Few realised more intensely, more subtly, the 
horror of the unexpressed than De Quincey. 

Apart from the horrible, the dark, what appealed to De 
Quincey was the shadowy side of life. In this respect he stands 
on the same level as Nathaniel Hawthorne. Night was the natural 
theme on which De Quincey wrote with enthusiasm. It was no 
mete literary perfercnce, but a matter of temperament that led 
him to ‘Macbeth.* Thus De Quincey’s writings belong to the 
literature of the half-lights, rather than the literature of the noon¬ 
day and should for the most part be studied in the “clear brown 
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twilight,” which Hawthorne desiderates for his delightful tales. 
“Given the time and mood, the fantastic opium-eater will rarely 
fail to hold us with personality, and his attractive garrulousness, 
above all by reason of his exquisite and delicate art.” 

De Qulncey’s style:—De Quincey ventured upon a new do¬ 
main of imaginative prose characterized by the eloquence and fer¬ 
vour of the Elizabethan writers. “He imitated the seventeenth 
century prose-writers, as Jeremy Taylor and Sir Thomas Browne, 
and he gave his prose almost all the qualities usually distinctive of 
poetry—rhythm, metaphor, imagery. He will be best remembered 
in his passages of stately rhetoric or of what he called ‘the depart¬ 
ment of impassioned prose* to be found in ‘The Confessions*, ‘Sus- 
piria de Profundis*, ‘Autobiographic Sketches* and ‘Joan of Arc.* 

His studies of Elizabethan prose-writers gave him the hint 
to write prose, at once eloquent, sonorous and dignified. Though 
De Quincey often stumbled into vulgarity and tawdriness, when 
his inspiration descended low, yet when he was in his elements, he 
wrote with wonderful strength and sweetness. In such moments he 
plunged into an elaborate style and imagery, never losing grip 
and always sweeping along with sureness and case. In rhythm and 
melody he was almost supreme. He could ‘blow through bronze* 
and ‘breathe through silver.* He could be poetic when he liked. 

The qualities of style practised by De Quincey had a great 
influence upon the prose-writing of Bulwer Lytton and Ruskin. 

“Two serious charges are to be brought against De Quincey 
as a writer-diffuseness and triviality. He could not resist the temp¬ 
tation to digress, and even in the most solemn pages of his ‘Con¬ 
fessions,* and in the midst of the touching story of Joan of Arc*s 
childhood, he is capable of falling into a queer kind of ‘rigma¬ 
role* made up of pedantry and mirthless jesting.** Triviality 
became equally a part of his work and it came out at a time when 
his inspiration was at a low ebb. 

W.J. Long has beautifully summed up the main features of 
De Quincey’s prose-style : “De Quincey’s style is a revelation of 
the beauty of the English language, and it profoundly influenced 
Ruskin and other prose writers of the Victorian Age. It has two 
ohief faults—difluseness, which continually leads De Quincey 
away from his object and triviality, which often makes him halt 
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in the midst of a marvellous paragraph to make some light jest or 
witticism that has some humour but no mirth in it. Notwithstand¬ 
ing these faults, De Quincey’s prose is still among the few 
supreme examples of style in our language. Though he 
was profoundly impressed by the seventeenth-century writers, 
he attempted definitely to create a new style which 
should combine the best elements of prose and poetry. 
In consequence, his prose works are often, like those of Milton, 
more imaginative and melodious than much of our poetry. 
He has been well called ‘the psychologist of style’; and as such 
his works will never be popular; but to the few who can appreci¬ 
ate him he will always be an inspiration to better writing. One 
has a deeper respect for our English language! and literature after 
reading him.”* 


Q 106. Write a note on the contribution of Walter Savage 
Landor (1775-1864 ) to the Prose of the Romantic Period. 

Ans. Landot's fame does not depend on his poetry and 
drama. It is by his prose works, largely, that Landor has won a 
place in English literature.He his known by his ‘Imaginary Conver¬ 
sations* (1824-1846) and ‘Pericles* and ‘Aspasia*. Their intrin¬ 
sic worth, their penetrating thought, and severe classic style has 
won for them a significant place in literature. But even they are 
not without their defects. Coleridge’s criticism of his poetry is 
applicable to most of his prose as well; “The truth is that Landor 
docs not possess imagination in its highest form.** 

“Alike in his prose and verse, Landor is sculptural in 
method with all the merits of the sculptured style, and with its 
concomitant weakness in literature. That is to say; he excels 
in epigrammatic power, fine distinctions of phrase, delicately 
wrought embellishments of fancy, and suffers from a certain 
stiff restraint and monotony of effect.**! 

*W. J; Long : English Literature. 

fRicketc, A C.: A History of English Literature. 
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Landor is known by his imaginary Conversations* in six 
volumes, published between 1824 to 1846. In these conversa¬ 
tions Landor brings together significant personalities from all 
lands and all periods of history, sometimes in couples, sometimes 
in large groups, and represents them in talk with one another. 
Here we meet well-known characters, or rather shadows, from the 
four corners of the earth and from the remotest ages of recorded 
history. “ Thus Diogenes talks with Plato, Aesop with a young 
slave girl in Egypt, Henry VIII with Anne Boleyn in prison, 
Dante with Beatrice, Leofric with Lady Godiva, — all these and 
many others, from Epictetus to Cromwell, are brought together 
and speak of life and love and death, each from his own view 
point. Occasionally, as in the meeting of Henry and Anne 
Boleyn, the situation is tense and dramatic ; but as a rule the 
characters simply meet and converse in the same quiet strain, 
which becomes, after much reading, some-what monotonous.** 
The dialogues exercise a notable influence on the reader. One 
who reads the imaginary Conversations* is lifted at once into a 
calm and noble atmosphere which braces and inspires him, 
making him forget petty things, like a view from a hill-top. By 
its combination of lofty thought and severely classic style the 
book has won, and deserves, a very high place among literary 
records. 

In 'Pericles and Aspasia* Landor adopted the epistolary 
method in place of the conversational method. A number of 
letters pass between the major and the minor characters of the 
book. By reading these letters we come to know " how Aspasia, 
a young woman of Asia Minor, comes to Athens, then at the 
height of its splendour under the wise rule of Pericles, how she 
meets the great leader, and comes to know, on terms of intimate 
friendship, Alcibiades, Socrates, and many other famous men 
of the age. We are given thus, in a delightfully natural and 
' casual way, a picture of the intellectual life of the antique world 
in its heyday, a picture which makes the Athens of Pericles seem 
wonderfully near at hand and comprehensible. Aspasia, as she 
reveals herself in her letters, is a triumph of feminine portraiture. 
Her playfulness, her girlish adventurousness, her unpcdantic 
delight in intellectual things, the womanly way in which her 
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nature rises and sobers itself to meet the grave nature of Pericles, 
all combine harmoniously to make a woman such as Shakespeare 
might have created.” 


Q. 107. Write a note on the worlds of Francis Jeffrey, Sydney 
.Smith, John Wilson, John G. Lockhart, William Cobett, Henry Hart 
Milman, George Grote, Henry Hallam, to the prose of the Romantic 
Age. 


Ans. 1. Francis Jeffrey (1773—1853) :—“ He was one of 
the founders of ‘The Edinburgh Review* which was at first a joint 
production of a group of young and zealous Whigs, including 
Sydney Smith and Henry Brougham.** 

2. Sydney Smith (1771—1845) :—Sydney Smith was the 
colleague of Jeffrey and wrote extensively. “His works consist 
of many miscellaneous pieces, most of them of a political 
character. The most noteworthy of them is a collection called 
‘Letters on the Subject of the Catholics*,‘to my Brother Abraham, 
who Lives in the Country,* by Peter Plymley (1807—08) which deals 
with Catholic emancipation. 

3 John Wilson (1784—1845) :—He made his appearance as 
Christopher North. “ His early poems, ‘The Isle of Palms' (1812) 
and ‘The City of the Plague* (1816) are passable verse of the 
romantic type. His novels—for example, ‘The Trials of Margaret 
Lyndsay’ (1823)—are sentimental pictures of Scottish life. His 
longest work, and the one that perpetuates his name, is his 
‘The Noctes Ambroslaone* beginning in 1822, which had a long 
and popular run in ‘Blackwood’s* till 1835. This is an imme¬ 
nsely long series of dialogues on many kinds of subjects.** 

4. John G. Lockhart (1794—1645) :—“ He wrote four novels 
the best of which are ‘Valerius* (1821) and‘Adam Blair* (1822). 
They are painstaking endeavours, but they lack.the 6re of genius, 
and they are now almost forgotten. Lockhart’s fame, however 
rests on ‘Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott* (1837-38), which 
was first published in seven volumes. The book ranks as one 
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of the great biographies in the language. Though it is full of 
intimate and loving detail; it possesses a fine sense of prespec- 
tive and coherence; and while it is influenced by a natural 
partiality for its subject, the story is judiciously told. In this 
book Lockhart casts aside his aggressiveness of manner. His 
descriptions, as, for example, that of the death of Scott, have a 
masterly touch.” 

5. William Cobbett (1762-1835):—’‘He was an assiduous 
journalist, beginning with ‘The Porcupine* (1800-01). His other 
journal was ‘Cobbett’s Weekly Political Register*, which he began 
in 1802 and carried on almost unaided until 1835. • His litrary 
reputation rests, however, on one or his few full-length books, 
•Rural Rides* (1830), which gives an account of the English 
countries through which he wandered.” 

6. Henry Hart Milman (1791-1868;:—*'His chief historical 
works are ‘The History of the Jews* (1829) and ‘The History of 
Latin Christiainty* (1854-55). Milman is a solid and reliable 
historian with a readable style.*’ 

7. George Grote (1794-1871):—“His ‘A History of Greece*, 
(1846-56) is based on genuine research, and is well informed and 
scholarly. The work, however, is sometimes considered to be 
too long and tedious in its detail.” 

8. Henry Hallam (1717—1859):—He wrote on both 
literary and historial subjects and contributed to ‘The Edinburgh 
Review*. His historical works include ‘The Constitutional History 
of England from the Accession of Henry VII to the Death of 
George II* (1827) and his ‘Introduction to the Literature of 
Europe in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 
(1837-39). Hallam acquired great reputation for solid 
scholarship. “Like Gibbon, he tried to attune his style to his 
subject and wrote in a grave and impressive manner, but, lacking 
the genius of Gibbon, he succeeded only in making his style 
lifeless and frigid.** 



vQ. 108. Give a brief account of tbe novels of Jaoe Austen 
(1775-1817). 

Ans.j Jane Austen wrote six novels written in about 
twenty sCTen years. Her main works are 'Sense and Sensibility', 
‘Pride and 'Prejudice', ‘Mansfield Park*, ‘Emma', ‘Northanger Abbey* 
and Persuasion'. Miss Austen was an artist and took particular 
care in writing her novels. She constantly revised them, and 
before sending them for publication she made herself sure that 
everything in her novels—plot, dialogue, humour, and character 
were perfect in every possible way.^ Diana Neill says that,“nothing 
is allowed in a Jane Austen novel that is not there for a clearly 
defined reason, to contribute to the plot, the drama of feeling, the 
moral structure or necessary psychology." ^It is said that Jane 
Austen wrote 'pure novel', and this is borne out by Robert 

Lidell’s remark on Miss Compton Burnett's work in‘A Treatise 
on the Novel', “Miss C&mpton Burnett is writing the pure novel 
'as Jane Austen did', concentrating upon human beings and 
their mutual reactions." ^ Jane Austen as the writer of the ‘pure 
novel' set out, to quote Walter Allen, “to delight us not by 
prodigality of invention, the creation of a large gallery of charac¬ 
ters; the alternation of a large number of contrasted scenes, but 
by attention to the formal qualities of composition, to design, 
to the subordination of the parts to the whole being, the 
exploration of the relations between her characters or of their 
relations to a central situation of theme." ^All her novels are 
modelled on one particular pattern, so that there is little 
difference in her art in all the novels that she wrote, though in 
'Mansfield Park', ‘Emma' and ‘Persuasion’, she grew graver than 
her previous attempts. With these remarks let us now review 
the novels of this celebrated novelist whose work essentially 
represents the feminization of Fielding’s art. ^ 

Sense and Sensibility :— This novel is satirical in tone and 
here in a subdued ironical tone Jane Austen ridicules sentimenta¬ 
lists. ( Elinor)represents sense and ber sister Mariannclstands fo r 
s ensib ility. "The satire is mostly directed agaihst sensibility and 
sentimentality depicted in the character of Marianne. Jane 
Austen also ridicules the selfishness and worldly wisdom of Mrs. 
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John Dashwood, and the henpecked natuzc of John Dashwood/ 
he style is forcefully ironical, and the dialogues through' which 
the comedy is represented are piquant a nd t renchant . 

v_/Pride and Prejudice: —• Pride and Prejudice* is considered 

to^bc th e finest nove l of Jane Austen,, and_ is_ the work 

°f;_ajtt_in tlie history of Englis h fictio n.-. I t has an incomparable 
freshness and sharpness of out line . It is modelled on Shakes¬ 
peare^ ‘Much Ado About Nothing’. In Shakespeare’s scintillating 
comedy Benedick and Beatrice who hate each other in the 
beginning of the play are ultimately married at the end. 
Similarly in Jane Austen’s novel we have the exhibition of pride 
and prejudice, and their ultimate union at the end. P ride is repre¬ 
sented by Darcy and prejudice by Elizabeth. ..They are ultimately 
united in a”~hilarious spirit. Here we have a perlect comedy of 
manners presented in a spirit of amusement devoid of bitterness.. 
The characters are finely drawn. Elizabeth Bennett, the high 

spirited and warmhearted hero ine drew fro m her creator_ the 

comment. “I must confess that I think her as delightful a 
creature as ever appeared in print.** There is a touch of caricature 


in the character off M r. Collins^ the first suitor of Eizabeth 
Bennett and his insufferable patroness Lady Catherine de Bourgh. 
“There is even a touch of it in the drawing of Mr. Bennett, who 
is reminiscent of Mr. Shandy, with his subtly restrained wit and 
his caustic but unperceived comments on the effusiveness and 
poor judgement of his wife and younger daughters. These 
characters, however, could occur in no other book, and are an 
integral part of this one.’* 


- Northanger Abbey :—“This book begins a burlesque of the 
Radcliffian horror novel, which was then all the rage. £ The 
heroine; after a visit to Bath, is invited to an abbey, where she 
imagines romantic possibilities, but is in the end ludicrously 
undeceived. The incidents of the novel are common place a nd 
the characters jfverage.Vet~ the~treatment is deft and 

touched with the finest needle point of satiric observation.” 

In 'Northanger Abbey* as in 'Sense and Sensibility’ Jane 
Austen gave her view of what a novel should avoid. “She 
sheared away epic digressions, commonplace moralizing, hysteri- 
cal sentiment, the lovely weather of romance, and the prattle of 
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young ladies to their confidents about their beaux and sprigged 
muslin robes.” 

Commenting on this novel W.L. Cross points out, “ ‘North- 
anger Abbey* is primarily a comic version ol the Gothic romance 
andis thus to be classed with great burlesque ‘Don Quixote* and 
‘Joseph Andrews.*^The heroine, Catherine Morland, has nothing 
heroic about her. vPhen her imagination had become sufficiently 
excited by the dreadful situations and horrid scenes of romance she 

* j/ 

received an invitation to pass some of her time at Northanger 
Abbey in Gloucestershire.^ The Abbey was very disappointing, iot~ 
it was a luxurious and thoroughly modernized gentleman’s house, 
containing no gloomy chambers and no subterranean passages 
leading to a chapel two miles away. /The first night at the Abbey 
however, was stormy; there were high winds and pelting rain, 
and distant doors slammed. Left alone in a cheerful and 
comfortable room, Catherine went through all the pleasing 
frights ot the ‘Mysteries of Udolpho.* *** 

Mansfield Park:—This novel is a study of the inhabitants 
of the house of that name, the country place of Sir Thomas 
Bertram, Bart, the values they live by, and the consequences of 
those values. The central character of the novel isjfran ny Pric cj 
who represents to a considerable degree the values held dear 
Tphe Austen. The characters of Lady Bertram, and Sir Thomas 
Bertram have been admirable drawn. The novel has a new 
gravity and represents the reaction of Jane Austen to the wave 
of Evangelism that had engulfed and swept quite respectable 
lady novelists of the times. 

Emma:—Emma shows an important development by 
combining the gaiety of the earlier books wi th the gravity of 
later ones. Its heroine/ Emma Woodhouse, lacks Elizabeth's 
intelligence, but for that reason is h eater to average womanhood. 
The story is mainly occupied with the mortificatibns~*to which 
|Emma is subjected as a result of her injudicious attempts to find 
husband for Harret. Emma plays the market in hearts of her 
friends, butT8~noTaverse to cornering a much desired commodity 
for herself. 


•W. L. Cross : The Development of the English Novel. 
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Persuasion:—It is the last work of Jane Austen. Satire 
and ridicule take a milder form in this novel. The tone of this 
novel is warmer and the portaiture of the character of Walter 
Elliot is sympathetic, “Jane Austen giVes to Anne Elliot - 'the 
most moving love story she ever wrote, so tender in expression 
that it is a matter of tradition to believe it echoed some chapter 
from the story of her own life. Anne is forced by the social 
prejudice of her family to break off her engagement to Frederick 
Wentworth, a young naval officer with whom she is deeply in 
love. The story is concerned with the gradual revival of his 
passion for her when the bloom of youth has faded—and they 
are eventually married.” 

“It is difficult to decide which is t he bes t of her novels 
because they^are all so good, and each one Jias its devoted and 
even fanatic jidmirers. Macaulay thought 'Mansfield Park* her 
greatest; achievement, other critics, equally illustrious, have 
perferred ‘Emma*. Disraeli read ‘Pride and Prejudice’ seventeen 
times. Today many look upon ‘Persuasion* as her most exquisite 
and finished work. The great mass of rea ders. I believ e, has 
accepted ‘Pride and Prejudice’ as her masterpiece, and 
in suc h a case I think it well to accept their judgement. 
iMy own opinion, for what it 4 ? w ort h, is that'Pride and 
‘Prejudice* is on the whole the most s atisfactor y of all the nove ls. 
‘Emma* offends me by the snobbishness of the heroine, she is 
really too patronizing to the persons she looks upon' as her 
social inferiors, and I can take no particular interest in the love 
affair of Frank Churchill and Jane Farefcx. It is the only one 
of Miss Austen’s novels that I find long-winded. In 'Mansfield 
Park* the hero and heroine, Fanny and Edmund* are intolerable 
prigs, and all my sympathies go out to the unscrupulous sprightly 
and charming Henry and Mary Cranford. ‘Perusasion* has a 
rare charm, aod except for the incident on the Cobb, at Lyme 
Regis, I should be forced to look upon it as the most perfect 
of the six.*** 


Somerset Maugham : Gnat Novelists and their Novels 
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Q. 109. What contribution was made by Jane Austen to the 
English Novel ? 

Or 

What are the main characteristics of Jane Austen as a 
Novelist ? 

Ans. (Jane Austen (1775—1817) was one of the 
greatest women novelists during the nineteenth century. She wrote 
six novels in all, yet all of them bear the stamp of her craft and 
artifice. In her limited range she has performed miracles and so 
often her name is compared with Shakespeare^ Robert Liddell 
disparages and also supports her comparision with Shakespeare 
when he remarks, “Jane Austen i9 often, and very ineptly, compared 
with Shakespeare ; ic is hard to see how anyone who sincerely 
admired cither of them could make that comparison, or could 
suppose that they were trying to do the same thing. His handling 
of character and intrigue is often no more impressive than her 
verbal poetry. But their fate has in some ways been similar : 
they are standard and accepted authors, as no other English 
author is, and people think they have a knowledge of them that 
is almost‘infused* and feel able to write about them without 
previous study, in a way in which no one would venture to write 
about Milton or George Eliot.’** 

As an Artist :-£-Janc Austen was one of the supreme 
artists in fiction. She was a highly sophisticated artist w ith all 
the scrupulosity that is associated with a neat and clean artist. 
In the opinion of W. L. Cross, “She is one of the sincerest 
e xamp les in our literature of art for art’s sake.” She wrote her novels 
with care, constantly revising and then allowing a full twelve 
months for each final rewriting before publication^ “ She was 
a serious and conscious writer, absorbed in her art, wrestling with 
its problems. Casting and re-casting her material, transferring 
her novels from letter to narrative form, storing her subject 
matter with meticulous economy, she had the great artist’s concern 
with form and presentation.”f ^Nothing was introduced in her 
novel that did not have a clearly defined reason, and did not 

* Robert Liddel :The Novels of Jane Austen. (Longmans). , 
t Arnold Kettle: Introduction to the English Novel, Volume i. 
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contribute to the plot, the drama of feelings, the moral structure 
or the necessary psychology. When we compare Jane Austen's 
work with that of Scott we find Scott writing with the hastiness 
of a man who had not the breathing time, while Jane Austen did 
her work with the dexterity of a skilled artist having plenty of time 
at her leisure^ “ It is not, therefore, surprising," says S. D. Neill, 
“ that the final versions of her novels had a formal perfection — 
no loose ends, no padding, no characterization for its own sake, 
and a flawlessly consistent idiom suited to the person who used 
it " ^She has been considered as a writer of the ‘pure noveP and 
this "is brought out by a remark of Robert Liddell on Miss 
Comptojn-Burnett in his ‘A Treatise on the Novel.' Liddel writing 
about Miss Compton-Burnett says, “ She is writing the pure novel, 
‘as Jane Austen did' concentrating upon human beings and their 
mutual reactions." Thus what is particularly noticeable in the 
case of Jane Austen is her artistic craftsmanship as a novelist. As 
a master of her craft she outshined all her contemporary 
novelists. 

Limited range of her Novels :—It is a commonplace of 
criticism that hers are regional novels as truly as Hardy's or 
Arnold Bennett's, but her restrictions were conscious and deli¬ 
berate, to maintain the anthenticity guaranteed by her own obser¬ 
vation and-inseparable from it the aesthetic Unity of her artifacts.”* 
f She drew all her material from her own experience. She never 
'went outside her experience, with the result that all her scenes 
belong to South Bnglaod where she had spent a considerable 
period of her life.) “ Unlike Miss Edgeworth whose novels represen¬ 
ted a considerable range of social experience," observe Moody- 
Lovett, “ Miss Austen exploited with unrivalled expertness the 
potentialities of a seemingly narrow mode of existence. From the 
outset she limited her view to the world that «he knew and the 
influences that she saw at work." 0>he excludes from her books all 
aspects of life that cannot pass through the crucible of her 
imagination. > It explains why “she wrote only about the upper 
middle class. As this was the class that she knew, her restraint 
is commendable : the excursions of Hardy and of Henry James into 

tW.L, Ranwiek : English Literature 1785—1815 

(Oxford, At the Clarendon Press*) 
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worlds that they impertectly understood were not very successful.”* 

“ The persons of the novels are neither of very high or 
very low estate, and they have no great adventures. A picnic, a 
dance, amateur theatricals, or at most an elopement *are the 
outstanding events. It is said that two men are never left 
together in her novels, there are always ladies present. The stories 
at all events are told from a woman’s point of view and deal only 
with such persons ard events as naturally came under the observ¬ 
ation of the rector’s daughter at Stevenson.” Referring to the limi¬ 
ted and narrow range of her novels, D. Cecil remarks “Jane Austen 
obeys the first rule of all imaginative composition, that she stays 
within the range of her imaginative inspiration. A work of art is 
born of the union of the artist’s e xperience a n d hTTTmag ination. 
But only certain aspects of his experience stir a deep enough resp¬ 
onse in his personality to generate his imaginative spark: only when 
it is inspired by them does his work have artistic life. It is his first 
obligation therefore to choose themes within the range of this 
experience. Now Jane Austen’s imaginative r ange was in some 
respects a ver y lim ited qxxs^ It was, in the Jim place, confined - to 
human beings in their personal relations. Man in relation to God, 
to politics, to abstract ideas, passed her by : it was only when she 
saw him with his family and bis neighbours that her creative 
impulse began to stir to activity. She sees Mrs. Brown not as a 
soul or as a citizen but only as the wife of Mr. Brown. Her view 
was further limited by the fact that in general she looked at Mrs. 
Brown in one perspective, the satiric.”f Jane Austen's whole 
stock-in-trade was an almost unlimited capacity for specialising in 
»*Vhat I may designate as storms in the tea-cups. There never 
perhaps was a writer that revelled more in the delineation of the 
‘minutae’ of life. Give her in social matters an inch and she could 
take an ell. Not so Curier Bell. Her genius was less circums cribed. 
It requited for its satisfactory operation, real stoims, storms~fKc 
size of life if self. 

Lack of Passion :—In the novels of Jane Austen we do 
not have anything of the atmosphere which Emily Bronte could 
create in ‘Wuthering Heights.’ Her_novels do n ot re p resent st ormy 

•Robert Liddel: The Noveto of Jane Austen. 

t Cecil, Lord David - Poets and Story Tellers (O. U .P,). 
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passions and high tragedy of emotional life. / She was primarily 
conc crndd With the comedy of domestic life ana it was to this that 
she again and again directedTier attention in hex works. From 
her very menfal Make-up she was incapable of writing a tragedy 
or a romance^ Once she was asked by the Librarian at Carlton 
House to write an historical romance illustrative of the august 
House of Cobourg but she did not accept the offer. The reason 
was that Jane Austen was absolutely unsuited for the writing of 
adventurous tales dealing with romantic reveries and death 
scenes. Bmily Bronte points out that in Miss. Austen’s work one 
should not expect, “ Anything like warmth or enthusiasm, any¬ 
thing energetic and poignant. The passions are perfectly unknown 
to her : she rejects even a speaking acquaintance with that stormy 

sisterhood.What sees keenly, speaks aptly, moves flexibly 

it suits her to study : but what throbs fast and full, though 
hidden, what che flood rushes through, what is the unseen seat 
of life and the sentient target of death—this Miss Austen ignores.* 
‘Indeed youthful romance, unless she could laugh at it, was not 
within Jane Austen’s province. The nature of her talent 
imposed a third limitation on her; it made her unable to express 
impulsive emotion directly. She surveyd her creatures with too 
detached an irony for her to identify herself with them sufficiently 
to voice their unthinking gushes of feeling. She traces brilliantly 
the effect of emotion, the way it heats a situation, modifies 
character; but she expresses it only by implication. Her plots 
turn on love, but only one of hex lovers, the self controlled 
Mr. Knightley do we hear declare his passion. We arc shown 
exactly how Anne Elliot's love of nature coloured her mood, but 
she is never allowed to tell us of it in person.”$ 

Jane Austen chose a. limited . background for her novels. 
Her novels would be re cognized as/“domestic”,]or “the tea-table” 

novels and the reader_seeking any thing li ke h igh roman ce in h er 

works wouTdrbe^disappointed. There is scarcely any feeling for 
extcrnaTnature in her stories, and there is little passion in hex 
pictures of life. Wherever language of emotin is used, it is forced 
and conventional. The kind of life that she has depicted 

t Quoted by Lord David Cecil—Poets sod Story Tellers. 

X Ibid. 
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if the one which she has pot in the xooutb of Bennett in 'Pride and 
•Prejudice.*' “For what do we live but to make sport for our 
neighbours and to laugh at them ia our turn?" 

She lived through the French Revolution and the 
Napoleonic wars, but no shadow of this storm is allowed to 
confuse the 6rm bright clarity of her vision. There are no 
adventures in her books, no abstract ideas, no romantic reveries, 
no death scenes.'\ M She could not have acted more wisely than 
she did in avoiding to deal with affairs which from the literary 
standpoint were of passing interest. Already the novela 
Concerned with the Great Wat that have been written in last 
few years are as dead as mutton. They were as ephemeral as 
the newspapers that day by day told us what was happening/** 

A Master of Realism Jane Austen was the(8upremc realist' 
a mong the novelists of her age. C ross says, “She was a realist.}She 
gave anew to the novel an act and a style, which it once had 
had, particularly in Fielding, but which it had since lost/j/ Her 
stories ate all drawn from the life that she knew. All her stories 
turn on personal relationship between friends, between parents 
and children, between men and women in love. 'Emma* tells us 
of a delightful girl who is as essentially true to lifc^o-day^is^ihe" 
was te-thc years when Napoleon was the emperor. The ordinary 
commonplace—incidents and the day to*day experiences formed 
the warp and woof of her novels. Sir Walter Scott w rote in his 
diarv ^that the talent of Jane Auste n as aT~reattst—was 'thc.mo st 
wonde rful* he had ever m ja_with.y“That young lady had a talent 
for describing the involvements, feelings, and characters of 
ordinary life which is to me the most wonderful I have ever met 
with. The big bow-wow I can do myself anyone going, but 
the exquisite touch which renders commonplace things and 
characters interesting .from the truth of the description and the 
sentiment is denied me." 

Miss A ug tan** sense ^ of reality is b>cst presented in 'Ma ns¬ 
fiel d Park/ * It is evident in the accpunt of Fanny’s visit toHSc 
parents’ home at Portsmouth after an absence of mote than ten 
. years.' Fanny went home with all the longing in the world to see 
her mother. She found herself in an atmosphere of feckless 
tSomersct Maugham: Great novelists and Their N erd s. 
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4»d squalid poverty.! The whole passage in w hich Jane Austed 
de's bribes Fanny's journey is a mas te rpiece^nFrealistic writin gs *) 
and shows what Miss 'Austen could have - done if she had. not 
dedicated herself to k the comedy of manners.' Hir skill in plot 
^obstruction ^exhibited in reconciling the clainfs of fact and 


form. /She keeps the b a lance betwednyf a ct aad-forrn)in the m ost 

successful manner. VJane Auten's realistic English drawing* 

* "• 11 - - - - , , Ll - / ^ 

iteoms,- like the unfurnished a ntc*-ch ambers of French classical 
drama, are theatrics in which ^elemental human folly and incon* 
%istency play out their eternal comedy.** 

; * Her Plot Construction :-Jane Austen's great skill lies in 

plot construction. Her sk ilful constructed plots are realty the 

highest Object of artistic perfection. Herjmvels have an exact- 

hes-s of a structure and a symmetry of form which are to be 

found fcBore often in_ French literature than in E nglish. Her 

plots are simple,- but : pervasi ve and a ll the incidents that are 

intxo^ocfcd have their' particular _meaning. Her plots ate not 

simple,- but ^compound. The management of the plot is dextero us 

and skilful.' ^A» the story of the plot moves on, we find that 

incident IS more or less eliminated from them.* The place of 

action -is taken up by conversation and scene after scene is built 

• # 

Up by the power of conversation. Referring to the. great skill 
“of Jane Austen's plot construction, W. Li Cross remarks “ No 
hdvel&t since Fielding has been master of structure. Fielding 
constructed the novel- after ‘the analogy of the ancient drama*. 

t * 

*Pfide and Prejudice*'has not only the humoUr of Shakespearean 
'bbmfcdy, but also it6 technique. ‘ Elisabeth first, meets Darcy at 
village ball; 1 She at once becomes prejudiced against him od 
feebourit bf the general‘hauteuk* of his bearing towards the village 
%lrls and especially on account of a remark of his friend Bingley, 
which she overhears—a remark to the effect/that, though she & 
tolerable, she is not handsome enough to tempt him to danch 


\Hth her.- Jane Austen now displays very great skill In handling 
^vettis^o the deepening of Elizabeth’s prejudice and' tothc 
awakening of Darcy’s love, in spite of his pride. When prejudice 
ithd ptoud lovc have reached the proper degree of intensity, she 
Vferhtg^-Efi^abcfli and Darcy together the Hunsford Parsonage , 
'<;ihcre is an arrogant' and insulting ^roposal of marriageaad an 
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indigoant .refusal. From , this scene on to the end of he* story^ 
Jane Austen |s at her very best. By easy gradations, through a 
process of disillusioning; Elizabeth’s prejudice vanishes and. with 
its gradual r vanishing goes on the almost pitiable humiliation of 
Darcy. The marriage of Elizabeth* and Darcy is not m&tely a 
possible solution of the plot, it is as inevitable as the conclusion 
of a properly constructed syllogism or geometrical demonstration. 
/For a parallel to workmanship of this Order, one can look only 
xo Shakespeare, to such a comedy as »Muc h Ado abou t Nothing.* 

' “Her stories are meticulously integrated, nor a character, 
not an episode but makes its. necessary contribution to the deve¬ 
lopment of the plot. Only, we do not notice It. The scaffolding 
is sq , artfully overlaid with the foliage of her invention that it 
peems a* free gxowth.^She makes her incidents so natural, endows 
her characters with so independent a reality that it is possible to 
read about them without ever realising they are a part of a Scheme 
fit all. ‘Emma* and ‘Pride and Prejudice* are as logically construct¬ 
ed as a detective story ; yet they give us all the sense of spontan¬ 
eous life we get from a play of chkhoo.**f ) . 

Her Characters :—The characters—of Ianq Austen ace 
min utely p ortraye d and a ccurately des cribed. She has been endow¬ 
ed with the One essential gift of the novelist, the power to etc ate 
1 iving~cHar acters. In'her novels” we come across many clergymen, 
sUcn as Mr- Liollins in ‘Pride and Prejudice* and Jaac Thorp in 
‘Norchanger Abbey*. Her characters are not types, but individuals. 
Her unerring eye portrays Suman-characters with great precision 


and, exactness. Her male characters have a certain softness of 
temper* but her female characters arc alm ost perfe ct. She create* 
living characters bo th male an d female and draws themTn their 
private aspect. 1 She shows her characters”notlrTmoments of crisis 
but in the trivial incidents of every day life. * 

“Miss Austen is neVec angry with her characters,** says, 
Walter Allen,"“But contempt foe the $illy and affected and stupid 
is constant in her work, and she found them the less funny the 
oldgrbshe grew, for , the tone bf contempt becomes drier in eaob 
succeeding .book. In ‘Pride and Prejudice*, Mr. Collins and 

{♦Cross, W. L,—rhe pevelopment of the&oglishNovel. - < ’ * ; 

fDavid Cecil! Foctrand .StoryTellers, , , 1 •• . - *»*' 
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Lady de Bourgb arc figures of fun, monstrous puppets of silliness 
tnd snobbery; to be elaborated and laughed at with something 
like affection ; Mrs. Norris, in *Mansficld Park*, and the Bitons, 
in 'Emma*, are exposed in a withering scorn : they are eomic, 
but in a way quite different from that of the earlier characters ; 
and the dry scorn, with which they are exposed, is a moral 
Comment.** 

"Jane Austen has an unerring eye for the surface of 
personality, and records accurately the manners, charms, tricks of 
speech etc. of her characters. Nothing escapes her notice. In this 
respect she is to be compared with her great successor, Dickens, 
who is unique in drawing surface peculiarities. But Dickens does 
not go below the surface while Jane Austen does. She penetrates 
to the psychological organism underlying speech and manner, and 
presents the external in relation to the internal. In 'Pride and 
Prejudice* the scene wherein Darcy proposes to Elizabeth at Huns- 
ford parsonage is a fine psychological study. Darcy is outwardly 
composed and taciturn, but is riven within by a conflict between 
his love for Elizabeth and hatred for her stupid relations which 
prevent him from marrying her.** 

"One of the greatest qualities of a novelist is his power to 
create living characters, and Jane Austen posseses this quality. It 
is not easy to say how the novel succeeds in creating characters. 
He infuses in them life a ad vitality, so that they ever remain fresh, 
alive and active in hie world. Time does not wither them, nor 
custom stale their many varieties. Somehow, they do not grow 
old and die ; somehow humanity never loses its interest in them. 
Don Quixote is a living character, and so are the characters of 
Shakespeare and Dickens. Jane Austcn*s characters are not only 
liv ing, bu t arc also^ originaLjTtimeans that she docs not borrow 
from her predecessors, or repeats what they have already created; 
( she paints entirely fresh portraits and new men and women.’* 

Jane Austen avoided . ja rri ng charac te rs— Her characters 
are governed by the comedy point Of view. ) Two-thirds of her 
characters are regular comic character-parts like Mr. Collins 


and Mrs. Allen. All her he roines arc touc hed with the comic 
»gpfriti_ Em ma, BlizabctET Anne Eliot arq. crcaturcs^ of flesh 
and blood and arc able to laugh, if not be laughted at. 
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Jane Austen was not satisfied with tnemikf giving out 
Intuitive impressions of people. She was not satisfied with 
merely presenting exterior features of her characters. “Her lucid 
knife-edged mind was always at work penetrating beneath such 
Impressions to discern their cause, discover the principle* of her 
subject’s conduct, the peculiar combination of qualities that go 
to make up his individuality. And she shows us surface peculi¬ 
arities always in relation to these essentials. 

(Jane Austen had a knack in protraying moral aspects of 
her characters. ^ “Indeed, Jane Austen’s understanding of the 
moral nature of man is, within the limitations of her experience, 
complete. She may not have kaown all the people of her world 
thought and fancied, but she knew exactly who was bad, discrimi¬ 
nated exactly the individual shade of their goodness or badness, 
exactly perceived how it showed itself in their behaviour. 
Nothing escapes her, nothing baffles her, nothing deceives her.” 

C.Her women characters are quite complex. The young 
ladies who figure prominently in her novels arc quite i ntricate 
and co mplex. They arc more intricately conceived than those 
o( oaf English novelist before George Eliot. Emma pr ovides 
the study of a woman who Is a mixture of vanity, wi lfulncss, 
and fundamental generous feel ing.^ Mary Crawford is a Complex 
mixture of ^sympat hy an d s elfishne ss, shallo wnes s and common 
sense. 7“The vivid intensity of Jane Austen’s vision fuses then* 
together into a single breathing moving human being. Emma 
and Mary Crawford are equally as real personalities and as 
characters.” Jane Austen can follow through most hidden 
and discursive windings the working of the minds of her 
characters. 

/jane Austen does not idealise hex characters. She 
presents her characters with all their wat ts and fo ibles their 
vices and virtues.} "It is the most~impottant consequence of he* 
consistently ironical attitude that she never idealises. Hex most 
vixtuous characters have theix faults. And, what is more striking, 
she shows us how these faults axe integral to theix natures,”* 
Jane Austen’* chaxactecs are never ‘reformed’; they female* 
themselves; only they have—ox have not—learned some sense and * 
•Lord David Cecil: Poets and Story Tetters* 
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Will be fioore cafeful in future. All her hero! ties are self*Receivers 
except Anne Elliot and Fanny Price:, and the young Lady’s 
‘Entrance into the world* is complete when she- it enlightened, 
not about the world, but about herself. Unlike some young 
ladies of'her contemporary Mrs. Brunton, they are not contrived 

• • i 

in order to unmask the world by- their cleareyed innocence. 
They are figure* of comedy, not instruments of 6atite. M f Fanny's 
character is a combination of unselfishness, high jnibdedncss 
as well as frivolity. 

Jane Austen does not repeat, herself in her characters. 
“Thackeray painted on a vast canvas, but his range of char¬ 
acters is small.' He always respects his characters. Jane Austen does 
hot repeat her chraciers.*' “Jane Austen’s good women, Anne 
Elliot, Elinor Dashwood, Fanny Price are all different, in her 
six books she never repeats a single character. The snobbishness 
of the Rev. Mr. Collins is unlike that of the Rev. Mr. Elton. 
Isabella Thorpe and Lucky bteele are both calculating flirts, 
but not the same sort of calculating flirt. There is all the 
difference in the wOrld between vulgarity of Mrs. Benett and 
the vulgarity of Mrs.'Jenning-s. Out of her small parsonage 
house Jane Auten's gay wand conjures innumerable troops of 
unique individuals."’^ 

“Jane Austen bits .at the essential human • nature. Het 
characters are universal types. Miss Bates represents the type of 
all bores-, Mrs. Elton the type of all pushing vulgarians, Marianne 
Dashwood the type qf all undisciplined romantics.” 1 

Satirist - and Moralist:-AJ a ne A usten ia a satirist as well as 
a moralist . In ‘Sense and Sensibility* she satirises too much of 
sentimentality in the character of Marianne. In the character of 
John -Dashood, she satirises henpecked husbands :and in the 
character of his wife she finds nothing but contempt foe her 
selfishness. In • ‘Northanger Abbey* her satire is-directed against 


Gothic Romance and the aest for stormy paBsions.. With satire 
is combined the lova for morality.\ Her novels are good lessons 
In morality. Walter- Allen rightly points out, **Jane Austen wasia 
moralist—an eighteenth-century moralist. - In some respects, she 


Jw*« the-last and finest flower of that century at its quintessential:” 
. - fW. L. Reawiek—English Literature - ;! 78&-US is.y - { L \. 
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••Jane Austen’* says- ; David Cecil, “was profoundly moral* She 
thought you lived only to be good, that it Was the first duty of 
everyone to be sincere, unselfish and disinterested.** * 

V XjisK^ ^ e nse \n d ^Tittie—-these are th e three principal 
elements' in Jane Aus ten's ethics. • She likes Tensible presoos of- 
good breeding who keep their*feelings within control.. She hates; 
folly. Irresponsibility- and lack of self-restraint. **Jane Au6ten 
recognised that how you live second in importance to what 
you live for, that life is a question of form as well as of content. 
To be completely satisfactory as a human being you need to be 
not only good and sensible but also good mannered and culti¬ 
vated. If you could not manage to be good there was some 
cacrit in being good-mannered,** 

The Dramatic Nstore of Her Art :-(rJane Austen developed 
the dramatic method both in the presentation of her plots ard 
chara cters. ^ Instead of describing a'nd'analysing her characters,, 
She makes them reveal themseleves in their actions and speeches^ 
^Her cha racters present themselves through the medium of 
diaio guc. tT he plot is also*carried forward through a succession of 
pleasant, dialogues. Though keeping the right to comment, she 
relies more on dialogue and that is her main forte. 

• Hum our (—Jane Austen’s attitude towards life, as presented 

in her hovels, is of /a. hunadcljltj^jane Austen was a coaled,ian. 
Her first literary impulse was humorous, and to the end of her 
life, humour was an integral part of her creative process. 
As her imagination starts to function a smile begins to spread . 
itself across her featuifes. She puts herself in a position in which 
the humorous aspects of her subject stand out most obviously, 
SO that by only setting out the facts in their unemphasised 
sobriety she can make them amusing. Comedy is also implicit 
in, the. manner in which she tells her story. By the mere tone 
Of her, voice she sets drab reality, dancing and sparkling with the 
sunlight of her comic vision.*** “I dearly love a laugh,** says 
Elizabeth in *Prlde ‘and Prejudice;* and this statement equally 
_w.eH applies to the novelist. 53b d laughs at follies and non-sensical 
whims, and., inconsistencies: Folly isthe chief source of laughter 
in the novels of Jane Austen and the creates comic characters 
• LordDavid’Cecfi. Poets aadStory Tellers. 
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who pcoduce nothing but laughter. /Her comic characters are 
Mrs. Bcnnet, Sic Walter Elliot, MrsV Morris, Mr. Collins and 
Mr. Woodhouse. 7 She laughs at each one of them because of 
their foolish actions.' With laughter is allied verbal irony and 
we have enough of verbal irony in ‘Pride and Prrjudice* particu¬ 
larly in that effective sentence : “It is a truth universally 
acknowledged, that a single man in possession of a good fortune 
must be in want of a wife.’* {J ane Austen never leaves the realm 
of comedy. This is her spe cial provi nce^) 

" Style :—‘(The style of Jane AuSten cannot be separated 
from herself or her method. It is the natural easy flowing 
garment of her mind, delighting in inconsistencies and infinite 
detail. ) It is so peculiarly her own that one cannot trace in it 
with any degree of certainty the course of her reading. There 
is no Dr. Johnson nor much Madame d* Arblay, both of whom 
she read and admired greatly. The only presences that can 
be detected are that of Cowper the letter-writer, and Crabbe 
the village poet, of whom she once said she could fancy herself the 
wife, were she ever to marry. Her close scrutiny of a word before 
she used it, or at least let it stand, is illustrated by several 
little remarks in the course of her stories, as, for example, 
the observation on ‘nice* in ‘Northanger Abbey’ “the day is 
nice, the walk is nice, young ladies are very nice,, ‘Udolpbo* 
is the nicest book in the world , and the word itself is so nice that 
It does for everything." In the arrangement of words in the sen¬ 
tence for the unexpected turn, she attained great skill; and she 
had an ear for the aesthetic values of a pleasing rhythm and 
cadence.** 

Her Final Estimate :—Jane Austea ia undoubtedly the 
greatest woman novelist as Shakespeare is the greatest dr&matist. 
Her ndvels petsent beautifully the manners in Southern England 
of the early nineteenth century and the picture of tht entire English 
society of the upper middle-class, the clergy and the country gen¬ 
tlemen is brought forth with all Its comedy in hsr novels. Her 
stocks may not be exciting and thrilling, but the picture of life 
that she presents has all the charm of vivid natr&tion. Hex charac¬ 
ters ate taken mostly from the aristocracy and upper middle class 
of the English village audits vicinity, and have life and force in 
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them. They do not appear to be shadows, but men of flcst^and 
blood leading a normal life of zest and enthusiasm,. She presents 
re mirk able psychological studies of men and women, avoidiog 
passion and prejudice. Her novels have a distinct moral purp ose 
w hich she . seeks to enfo rce thro u gh m lTdlH'tty.AmLgentic satire. 
Her dialogues arc employed for presentation of her characters and 
her stories. In fact “her warks are small cameos, not massive 
sculpture. /She is the greatest English novelist because of the 
queenlineis of her craftsmanship, purity and simplicity of her style 
and themes**.* 


Q. 110. Give a brief account'of the important novels of Sir 
Walter Scott (1771—1832). 

Ans. Scott wrote a number <>f novels duriag bis life time. 
Most of his work as a novelist was produced under the stress 
of financial pressure . He had to write with great rapidity to clear \ 
off the huge debt in which he had been involved by his unbusiness 
like ways. Scott started writing quite early in the morning and by 
the time others came to the tea-table he had finished at least five 
chapters. Naturally blemish marked his works. He could not 
achieve that artistic perfection in his work which Jane, Austen 
had attained in her six novels dealing with domestic U|$ of 
southern England. Scott kept on producing work after work 
till death put an end to his prolific career as a novelist. The 
main works of Scott are ‘W avetley*, ‘G uy Mannccing V ‘T he Anti¬ 
q uary *, ‘Th e Blacj gJ Qwaf f *. ‘Ol d Mortality *, ‘Ro b Ro yV‘The .Hear t of 
M idlothian *, 'The Br ide of Lammcrmoo r*, ‘A Legend of Montrose* ! 
‘The Abbot *, ‘The Kenilworth *, ‘The F ortunes of Nig le* a nd ‘T he 
Talisman.* We shall deal here with the important novels of Scott7~ 
' lV anhoe:—“It deals with the twelfth century. I n ‘Ivanho c* 
we have a brillia nt picture of medieval life at the ti me when the 
Normat PconcjUcrors and the Saxon conquered were frcfiinaipg tq 
amal gamate into a nation. Among the historical and legendary 
figures ate^ Richard the Lioxi^Jgartc<L.^i8 bro ther. Prince John , 
•Cross, W. L. Development of the English Novel. 
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udA the popular hero Robin Hood. The great scenes of the tour- 
namentp the storming - of the castle, ancfall kinds, the tragic, the 
heroic, the trial by combat, represent the more spectacular 
side of the age of chivalry; but there is scarcely a phase 
of medieval life which is not depicted, camp and court, 
city and castle, Sherwood Forest and the monasteries. Gurth the 
Saxon retainer, Wamba the jester, Isaac the Jew, Ulrica the witch- 
liko flag, Robin Hood's merry men are only a few of the 
minor actors. It Is with this accompaniment that we follow 
,the love story of Ivanhoe and Rowena and encounter the 
villainy of Bo is Gilbert and the noble character of Rebecca." 

(il) Talisman:4-1 1 also treats of the twelfth century. 
“It does not offer as' extended a canvas as ‘Ivanhoe', but it 
presents one of the most interestin g of me d ieval e vents the, 
thir d C ru sade . Here" ScotPs'Invention had to work with 
Palestine, a la<£d he Had never seen, and with figures like 
Richard and .Saladin of whose personalities history gave only 
suggestions.^ Yet how rapidly and how surely the history 

unfolds./.....The first chapter is ended, the history has begun. 

What exciting incidents, what brilliant passages, what danger 
and escape, heroism and villainies succeed, until the closing 
chapter, when the great rivals Saladia and Richard part as 
friends, with Jerusalem still in the hands of the Saracen, but 
Edith Plantagent married to the Red Cross Knight of the opening 
adventure." 

s-fn/) The Heart of Midlothian—“ ‘The Heart of Midlothian* 
tells of events about eighty years prior to Scott’s writing. Tho 
historical characters and scenes are not famous, and there is 
nothing of that brilliant pageantry which we find in ‘The Talisman/ 
The novel, though a long one, has fewer characters than is usual 
with Scott, and it is rather encumbered with a complicated plot 
and by certain uninteresting personages ; i qut it stands amo ng tho 
greatest works of fiction b ecause of its h eroine, the simple 
peasant girl f Jcanip Qcyis. Her sister Effic h as been condemned 
to death because of suspected child murder, and Jeanie refuses 
to tell a lie even to save her sister's life. But she does go afoot 
and alone from Edinburgh to London to beg a pardon from the 
Queen, and shows the greatest courage, devotion, and shrewd 
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sense until she wins. T he story is founded on an actu al 
o ecu ranee and it turns, moreover, on the conflict to the deepest 

love for sister and love for truth. There is riff'tfefoinc in fiction 

... - • " '* * -* „ 

more-real than Jeanic Deans or more appealing to thd best 
in humlih nature. HerlnietVtew with her sister in the Edinburgh 
prison Jn"'the~“presence of the sinister jailer, her interview io 
London with the Duke of Argyle, with her parting reminder 
that in the presence of the Queen he should think of the courage 
she had mustered to speak to him * and so dinna be chapit back 
or cast down wit* the first rough answer, and the final interview, 
in which Jeanic makes her passionate appeal to Queen Caroline— 
there are few chapters like these anywhere. Here is the romance 
of reality, the discovery of the noblest motives in the humblest 
garb. There lies Scott’s power that is always manifest when he 
is at the best, the power to render us life with the rhythm of 
reality and the glory of romance.” 

(iv) Old Mortality:—‘Old Mortality’ in which Scott went 
back to the troublous times of Charles II and the rising of the 
Covenanter a in 18 6 5. is a masterpriec e.N It is mo re thm juwrel. It 
is a historical monument, by far thennest c 
of a past jera^.,its men*,its. maimers, jdeas,aji 
built better. The historical and the romantic 
apart from some venial concessions to the latter, at the close. The 
dominant note is epical as befits the national issues which are at 
stake and the famous soldiers and statesmen who are 
in the forefront. The harangues of the different types of preachers 
aad the curter speeches of the men of action are in the grand 
manner of the classical historain, and both dignify the narrative 
and make it a valid contribution to a disputed chapter of Scottish 
history. 

'-''(v) The Bride of Lamroermoor s—‘The Bride ot Laramer- 
moor’ as suggested by Lockhart had been for the most part dictated 
under the influence of opium to Willie Waidlaw and Jobjn Balln- 
tyne, but this is irreconcilable with the fact that the manuscript 
except for some pages at the conclusion preserved in the library 
of writers to the Signet is in Sir Walter’s own handwriting. Se 
about eighty years later than 'The Fortunes of Nigel', 'The Bride* 
was published two years earlier.] It tells the story of the Byronic 
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.Master of Ravenswood, who had inherited from his father, 
Ravenswood, his hatred for Sir William Ashton, the Lord 
Keeper, who had by some legal chicanery deprived him of his 
title and state in East Lothian as a penalty for the part he had 
played in the civil war of 1869. Lord Ravenswood died in a jfit 
of fury against the author of his ruin. He bequeathes to his poo 
the ruined tower of Wolf’s Crag, his last remnant of property. The 
picture of Wolf’s Crag is characteristic of Scott in his maturity. 
The love of Ravenswood for Lucy Ashton is finely portrayed. The 
tragedy is heart rending.** 

“Scott’s description of the death of Ravenswood has the 
solemn inevitablity of Greek drama and is a master-piece of 
restrained horror.” 

(vi) Quentin Durwnrd :—This novel w.as published in 
1823. “The scene is laid in the fifteenth century and the principal 
characters are Louis XI of France, crafty, cruel and superstitious 
yet prudent and capable.^ With him is contrasted his vassal and 
enemy, the violent and impetuous Charles, the Bold of Burgundy. 
The story is concerned with the intrigues by which Louis attempts 
to procure, with the assistance of William de la Marck, the Wild 
Boar of the Ardennes, the revolt of Liege against Charles; with 
the murder of the bishop of Liege; and with the famous visit of 
Louis to Charles at Peronne and their temporary reconciliation. 
The romance of Quentin Durward is subordinate to these. He 
is a young Scottish Archer of the Guard of Lous XI. He 
is sent to conduct the young Countess Isabelle be Croye, a 
Burgundiant heiress who has fled from a threatened marriage 
with odious Campo-Basso, to the protection of the bishop of Liege; 
saves her from many perils and finally wins her bycom- passing 
the destruction of Willian dela Marck. Among the interesting 
secondary characters may be mentioned : Tristan Hermite, 
Lousis’s provost marshal; Oliver le Dain, his counsellor and 
Whilom barber; Martius Galeotti, his astrologer; the Cardinal Le 
Balue, and Phili|> de Cemmines.” 
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Q. 111. Write an essay on Walter Scott as a writer of His 
torical Novels. 


Ans. Before evaluating the work of Walter Scott as a 
historical novelist, let us first examine the nature and framework 
of a historical novel. 

According to Stoddard, a 'historical novel* is a contradiction 
in terms. Fact is the underlying basis of history; fiction, of the 
novel. Good history is the literature of knowledge; good novel is 
the literature of power saturated with a sense of the verily of 
history. It is imbued with the spirit of history, - and at the same 
time it satisfies the claims of imagination. 

In a historical novel, the novelist does not aim to present 
accurately and precisely the facts of history, nor does he princi¬ 
pally seek to portray the life of historical characters. The' aim 
of the historical novelist is to present life and manners, the 
ways and feelings of the people of a particular period chosen by 
him for his delineation. Historical novel differs from history. It 
is just, 'magnetized history’. “To present and interpret facts is 
the historian’s business” says E. A. Baker, “to summon up a 
past epoch to show men and women alive in it and behaving as 
they must have behaved in the circumstances is the labour and 
joy of the life of the genuine historical novelist.” In a historical 
novel historical personages are subordinated to the expression 
of the life of an epoch. There is a realistic and charming 
presentation of the life, manners, social traditions of that period. 
It gives a fervent expression to the life lived at a particular 
time. The writer of historical novels should not, however, use 
the archaic and old fashioned language of the times in which he 
places his incidents and characters. He must use the language 
of the period in which he is himself living so that the laoguage 
may appear intelligible to the reader. The historical novel then, 
to quote Baker, “is just a novel of manners as a contemporary 
might’ have written, though in a language of to-day. Being 
fiction, it should not consist of history or pretended history. 
Well-known events and personages should be subordinated, 
exactly as they would be if the novelist were writing of his own 
day.” It expected of the historical novelist that he will revive 
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the past in his imagination and be familiar with the social history 
of the times he is seeking to portray. Since an historical novelist 
aims to present the life of a bygone epoch, it is necessary that 
his mind should be saturated with the spirit of the past. His 
mind must be overflowing with the memories of that period as 
fresh and vivid as if he himself had lived in that period. An 
historical novelist of to day writing about the life of the 
eighteenth century must make himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the life of the eighteenth century and re-live it in his 
imagination. 

Attempts at historical novel before Scott :—Before Sir 
Walter Scott popularised historical romances, attempts were made 
by novelists to write historical novels. Jane Porter wrote ‘The 
Scottish Chiefs’, A story of Wallace and Bruce. Horace 
Walpole in the‘Castle of Otranto* and Sophia Lse in ‘Recess' 
produced historical Action. But they were not true historical 
novelists, for neither did they introduce well known historical 
personages and allusions, nor did they present the life of the 
past. Their novels smacked too much of history and they failed 
to give the air of romance to their work. “None of these 
writers possessed any feeling for historical realism and they made 
no attempt to induce in the reader a willing suspension of 
disbelief.”^: 

Scott as a Historical Romancer:—It was to the credit 
of Sir Walter Scott that he gave birth to the Historical Novel, 
which was later on imitated by a host of historical novelists 
Including Dickens and Thackeray. Scott conceived of a novel 
in which history would be allied with romance, and in which 
the past would be created with all the vigour and liveliness of 
the past. 

Scott’s great success as a historical romancer and novelist 
lies in the fact that he sucessfully recreated the life of the past 
In his novels. He imparted life to the dry bones of history. He 
achieved success in revitalising the past, for he completely 
identified himself with the social and political life of the times 
he described or portrayed in his novels. For him the past, often 

t Diaoa Neill—A Shon History i f ih« English Novel. 
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by virtue of some chance revelation or contact , ceased to be the 
past and became in bis conciousness as immediate as the present. 
*‘For Scott the dry bones re-assembled themselves** says Lns 
Pope-Henncsy, “and became clothed in flesh* and rubble reconsti¬ 
tuted itself into settings for pageantry. Automatically in him 
the past was re-born, re-animated, re realised in any dry-as- 
dust sense to be history.” 

It is to the glory of Scott that he presented the past history 
of France and England and Scotland in a like-life and realistic 
manner. He had in ample measure the historical imagination 
to recreate the past. Th us in S cott*s ‘Kenilworth* we livcjduring 
the period of Queen Elizabeth and in 'Quentin Durward*, we are 
taken to the times of Louis XI in France. In~‘Waveily,* we move 
amids t t he faithful follow ers of James II round about 1745. In 
‘Old Mortality* we pass through the tumujtous and troublous days 
of Charles U,_. 

“It is quite true that he possessed exceptional knowledge of 
the past, but his success did not lie in this. His knowledge merely 
helped him. He succeeded because in place of hauling the past 
into the present and thereby disconnecting past and present, 
he boldly projected the present into the past, using his 
knowledge of contemporary life to humanise old world characters. 
Manners may change and fashions alter, but human nature remains 
constant; and thus we have the apparent paradox that Scott’s succ¬ 
ess as an historical novelist lay in his sturdy realism that be made 
the men of Robin Hood’s day and Shakespeare’s day alive and 
autual by virtue of his acquaintance with the men that lived 
around the Tweed of his own day.*** 

Scot l used the fact of history for purposes of Romance . He 
did not care for strict historical truth. “He permitted himself 
only the same licence as Shakespeare in changing the sequence of 
events occasionally for dramatic effect, but characters and motives 
remained inviolate.”f 

Thus in 'Kenilworth* he represented Shakespeare’s plays 
as already in the mouths of courtiers and statesmen though he 

•E.A, Baker—A History of the English Novel. 
tDiaoa Neill—A Short History of English Novel. 
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laid the scene in the eighteenth year of Queen Elizabeth- when 
Shakespeare was hardly old enough to rob an orchard* The his¬ 
torical basis of ‘Wood Stock* and ‘Red Gauntlet* .is thoroughly 
untrustworthy. In the 'Abbot* historical truth is wantonly vio¬ 
lated in making all senators the devoted followers of Mary Queen 
of Scots. In ‘Wood Stock* it is represented that Shakespeare died 
in 1590 without writing his tragedies. Thus in the historical 
novels Scott never bothered about historical accuracy. His novels 
are like the historical dramas of Shakespeare in which creative 
imagination plays a vital and significant part to revitalise the 
social and political manners, ways, and life of the people. Scott 
makes us live again, in past centuries, and makes innumerable 
human beings of his invention visible, familiar and akin to 
ourselves. 

Scott added the air of romance to the historical facts in 
the splendid reconstruction of the past. “Scott brought to con¬ 
verge upon the novel the same scattered influences of romanticism** 
says Compton-Rickett, “that he did in his poetry ; enriching its 
thin arid founts of inspiration with his wealth of antiquarian lore, 
his open-air enthusiasm, his delight in the colour and moment 
of bygone times, and his intimate knowledge of Scottish life.*’ It 
was Scott “who could put into history the poetry of history, and 
who could put into veracious tales of medieval days the romance 
of the medieval times.*** 

Though Scott made certain deviations from the facts of 
history by colouring them with his romantic imagination, yet he 
did not disregard the sanctity of history. He presented historical 
personages and characters like Richard and Saladin, Queen 
Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, Monmouth, James I with great 
gusto and delight. The old historical figures are recreated by Scott 
with the same zest as the life of the times in which he lived. He 
did not show any partiality in the presentation of historical 
characters. “It was his desire** says Cazamian, “to keep the scales 
even and to grant all parties and men the same kindly interest 
and here he was almost always successful.** 

The most striking feature of Scott’s romances Is that for 
the most part, they are pivoted on public rather than men’s pri- 

Stoddard : Evolution of the English Novel. 
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vate interests. His novels, save in «The Antiquary* and*Guy Mann- 
ering* give us an imaginative view not of mere individuals but of 
individuals as they are affected by the public strifes and social di¬ 
visions of the age. 

Scott did not always roam in romantic regions of the past, 
but often presented the actual Scottish life of his times. He some¬ 
times left the wild romance of history for the romance of every¬ 
day life. He represented Scottish life of his times in his romances 
just as Maria Edgeworth had represented Irish life in her novels. 

Scott is eminently successful as an historical romancer. 
His novels present the life of the past ages as coloured by the 
imagination of the romancer. <( His novels show the strong tide 
of imagination released by the Romantic movement sweeping back 
into the past, flushing the stones of history with colour and 
brightness.** As wc read his novels wc are transported to distant 
ages and distant times, and move in the company of Kings, 
Queens, patriots and rebels. We are away from the petty cares of 
*mundane life for the time being, and bless the memory of the 
novelist who provides us a nice escape from the fever and fret 
of the world to beautiful lands and fine personages of history. 


Q. 112. Write a note oo Scott’s characterisation with parti¬ 
cular reference to his heroes and heroines. 

Ans. Sit Walter Scott was one of the greatest masters of 
characterisation and his novels present a host of characters both 
men and women. Scott’s range of characterisation is both wide 
and varied. As we read his novels we pass through a thickly 
crowded world which almost appears like a variety show. Harold 
Childe rightly points out, "In his creation of personages, 
Scott displays a fecundity resembling that of nature itself, fecun¬ 
dity derived from his comprehensive acquaintanceship with all 
sorts and conditions of men.** 

As we pass from the characters of Scott to those of Jane 
Austen, we find a great gulf and it has been rightly said that to 
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pass from 'Old Mortality* to ‘Pride and Prejudice* is to come frooS 
4 market into a drawing room. There are certain broad feature^ 
of. Scott's characterisation and they ought to be noted very 
carefully. 

In Scott's characters the interest is on nati onality rather 
.than on indi vidua lity.He always sees human-beings in their public 
aspects, as they exist in the community. That is to say, Sc ott's 
characters are shaped by the national tr aits and at e i nflue nced by, 
natio nal char acterization... They are products of history, of 
national and local history; the decisions of their fathers make 
them what they are at bottom. It has been said that ‘Character 
is destiny*. Such a statement does not satisfy Scott. For 
him ‘National character is destiny*. The quality of empha¬ 
sizing the nationality of his characters comes out very 

beautifully in the story ‘The Two Drovers*. This story which 
appears in ‘The Chronicles of the Cannongate*, describes the 
friendship between the two young men, one belonging to Yorkshire 
and another to the Highland. The characters of the High-* 
lander and the Yorkshire are. represented with a great insight and 
their national differences make it impossible for them to live in 
close proximity to each other. “It is this feeling for the historic’* 
says Walter Allen, “behind the individual that is the clue to 
Scott’s genius.** 

The character s of Scott are extrem ely complex. They are 
npt made up of one or twc^sl^^qualitics like the characters of 
Dickens. They are a co mpound of m any complex tra^ s. In this 
respect Scott hasoecn compared wltK Destoevsky. “Scott’s 
characters have greater wholeness and harmony, and Destovesky’s 
greater depth ; but there is in both the same ability to be alive in i' 
surprising way, as long as they are on the stage. Scott’s grasp Of 
the complexity of character came from the perception of hitman 
wholeness, and DestoeV6ky*s from his knowledge of man's inward 
division. But in their management of light and shjde and a certain 
concealed or implied wit, they strikingly resemble each other." 

The complexity in the characters of Scott can be easily 
understood if we examine any one of his male and female charact- 
ters. Jdony Deans is as complex as James the First. In this respect 
Edwin Muir remarks : “His most obvious virtue as 4 
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painter of character is the complexity of impression he achieves 
by apparently simple means. Compared with those of Dickens 
or Fielding or Thackeray, they have infinite light and shade 
though the light is so exactly where it should be, and the shadow 
falls so naturally that we scarcely notice it. Yet they are all 
complex and surprising.*** 

Scott is defici ent in the presentation of spirit ual ch ara cter s. 
He does not introduce characters of the highest .type of motal 
thoughtfulness. “I do not "tTiink** says Hutton, “that there is a 
single study in all his romances of what may be fairly called a 
pre-eminently spiritual character as such, though Jeany Deans app¬ 
roaches nearest to it.** He shows no trace of the uneasy cynicism 

in his characters which greatly afflicted„the_chaJLact£*s of 

Thackeray. 

fin Scott*s characterization, there is a peculiar want of 
psychological“insight arid analysis.^, *)In this connection Baker's 
remark that “Scott had neither the probing curiosity of the 
analyst nor the philosophic vision of such as Fielding,** is very 
apt. It is a fact that Scott does not make a ponetrating exami¬ 
nation of the psychology of his characters. He contents himself 
merely with the presentation of the physical and moral features 
of his characters, without going deep down into the motives of 
their action. He lacks subtle analyses. In this respect he stands 
contrasted with George Eliot and Meredith whose characters 
are extremely psychological. The remark of Carlyle regarding 
Scott, “Your Shakespeare fashions his characters from the heart 
outwards ; your Scott fashions them from the skin inwards* never 
getting near the heart of them,*’ is very apt. The reason is that 
Scott neither explores nor analysis his charatcrs. He does not 
delve deep into the human soul. “Scott unlike the modern 
novelists such as D. H. Lawrence and H. G. Wells does not ex¬ 
plore those springs of behaviour which lie hidden. The ground¬ 
work of thought which revealed the wilder bearings of individual, 
acts apd exposed the inner fabric of human relations lay outside 
his compass.’*t 

( Scott pcesents his characters for the sa ke of deligh t. He 

*Eawio Muir — The Structure of the Notel, 
tE. A. Baker—A History of the English Novel. 
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does not aim at any social reformation through his characters. 

Sc ott ^akcs «*» lj chr in the portrayal of lowland ch a¬ 

rac ters drawn from humblcJ Life. We do not come across decep¬ 
tively painted automations in his work. His eccentric characters 
drawn from low-life are more real than the characters of Fielding 
or Sterne.J “Despite the attraction of some impressive figures 
of rebels, ruined noblemen, and chieftains’* says Cazamian, “it 
is the ordinary people such as peasants, shop keepers, housewives, 
servants who constitute by virtue of the artistic relief and intensity 
of touch with which they are paioted, his richest and most attrac¬ 
tive gallery of portraits.” /But we are not able to appreciate 
with full intensity these Iceland characters with their humours, 
for they always express themselves in a dialect, the idiomatic 
niceties which can be appreciated only by the Scotsman.t 

§cott takes delight in t he presen tation of eccentric and 
old ch aracters . In this respect Baker remarks : “His "eye was 
rather for the diversities of his fellow beings than for the essential 
homogeneousness of human nature, for the points in which men 
differ than for those in which all are alike. He was so absorbed 
by the idiosyncrasies, the oddities and eccentricities, the aberra¬ 
tions that grow into maniac, that those among his characters who 
are simply normal, such as his blameless heroes and heroines, 
interest neither him nor anyone else.” “Scott revelled in the 
humour of personal incongruities and the clash of heterogeneous 
temperaments.” 

Scott’s Heroes and Heroines :-fHaving pointed out the 
general characteristics of Scott’s characters, let us examine his 
heroes and heroines. The most important fact to be observed 
regarding the Heroes and heroines of Scott is, that they are whelly 
literary, and are remembered chiefly as poetic creations. Only 
two of Scott’s poetical heroines dwell apart from the rest of his 
poetical creation—Lucy Ashton and Jennie Deans. They alone 
excite the deeper emotions and the aesthetic sentiments. Apart 
from them, there are very few characters in Scott who may be said 
to be full of passion and enthusiasm. They interest us not by 
the depth or intensity of their feelings, but by their bewitching 
poetical qualities. ^ Carlyle was not far too wrong when he 
asserted that “Shakespeare fashions bis characters from the 
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heart outwards, your Scott fashioas them from the skia inwards, 
never getting near the heart of them. The one set becomes 
living men and women, the other set amounts to little more than 
deceptively painted automatons.” 

Sc ott is not successful in th e delineation of his heroines^^Cheir 
fault is their faultlessness. They do not say anything that provokes 
criticism. Scott is more careful that we show respect and admire 
them rather than understand them. Except Jeanie Deans and 
Lucy Ashton all other heroines of Scott are apt to be uninteres¬ 
ting. Either they are pink and white toys or hardish women of 
the world. He could have his heroines in the manner of Shakes¬ 
peare, if he had kept his hold on the element of love. His heroines 
do not partake of love, and this deficiency of his pictures of women, 
should be greatly attributed to his natural chivalry. His concep¬ 
tion of women of his own or a higher class was always too 
romantic. He hardly ventured in his tenderness for them to 
look deeply into their little weaknesses and intricacies of characters. 
He was dazzled by his heroines, and so their pictures remain 
bright without any special character. He was absolutely 
incapable due to his bowing homage to the Lady, and due to the 
lack of thrilling, he could not provide character-analysis of his 
women, such as Thackeray analysed Lady Castlewood, Amelia or 
Becky Sharp or George Eliot analysed Maggie and Romola. But he 
could paint professional women, e. g. Magdqds, the inn-keeper, 
Mause Headriff the Convenancr, Elopcth the old fish wife in the 
‘Antiquary* and the ‘old crone* in the ‘Bride of Lammeimoor'. He 
could always paint women in their more masculine moods, c. g., 
Mary Stuart in ‘The Abbot/ and Queen Elizabeth in ‘Kenilworth/ 
He frequently fails in the attempt to indicate the finer shades 
of women’s nature. 

Scott may not be able to paint female characters who 
are real female characters, but how living are his men, whether 
coarse or noble ! What a picture for instance, is that in <A Legend 
of Montrose* of the concerted, pragmatic but prompt and daunt¬ 
less soldier of fortune. What a picture again is that in ‘Redgaunt- 
let’ of Peter Peebles, the mad litigant with face enervated and 
emaciated by poverty and anxiety dashing into the Boglish 
magistrate’s court to warrant against his fugitive counsel or to 
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take a different instance from ‘Old Mortality’, how powerfully 
conceived is the situation when Balfour of Burley, in his fanatic 
fury at the defeat of his plan for a new rebellion pushes the 
oak-tree and tries to slay Morton for opposing him. In such 
scenes, Scott undoubtedly painted his masculine characters with 
great force and insight. Their powerful portrayal compensates 
the weakness in the depiction of the heroines. For creating 
a spotless hero, Scott admits his inability, for’ he 
says, “My rogue always in spite of me, turns out my hero.” 
“It is true,** says Hutton “that Scott’s heroes are mostly created 
for the sake of the facility they give io delineating other 
characters, and not the other characters for the sake of the 
hero.” “Scott admits” says Elton, “that his ‘heroes,* the 
Waverlys and the Fairfords, are passive creatures and fail to 
dominate the crisis; the action is decided without their will.” 
He takes more delight in characters of horderers, buccaneers, 
highland robbers and all others of a Robinhood description, 
and the personality of the hero is over-shadowed by their 
importance. 


Q. 113. What contribution was made by Sir Walter Scott 
to the Novel of his times? 


Or 

Write a short note on Sir Walter Scott as a Novelist; 

Ans. Sir Walter Scott was one of the greatest novelists 
of England in the first half of the 19th century. H e was bot h 
a noveli st and a poet^ but after 1814 he gave up poetry, aocT' 
became a perfect novelist. His novels were produced in large 
numbers, and mostly he had to write for his livelihood and for 
clearing off the debts. He wrote novels because they brought 
money to him. He cleared off his huge debt by his novels, but 
this hard labour shattered his health. Thus his novels were 
vrdtten not for enjoyment but for meeting the hard necessities of 
life. Still it goes to the credit of Scott that he kept the artistic 
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craftsmanship of a great writer, and never sacrificed his art for 
purely mercenary ends. 

Historical Novtlisf:—Scott is famous for giving a new 
turn to the historical novel, fie combined Tn his novels the story 
of fcdrtfenture, the realistic sketch of manners, the saner elements 
of Gothic romance and placed them in a historical back-ground. 
Novelists before Scott had not used history carefully for the pur¬ 
pose of the novel.(Sco£t introduced historical factsjmd historical 
characters in the novels . ) He 'presented the events of history so 
localised as to- form ■/ picture. Most of his novels deal with 
history and historical figures, of course, from the view point 
of the fiction writer. It means that there were some deviations 
and changes in the facts of his novels from the facts of true 
history. Still the novels take to history. He chose the period 
from the Reformation to the last struggle of the )8th century. 

^famous 'The Fortunes of Niger he calls up^the times of 
J amc ® I* a nd in ‘Kyjjuliworth’Jie. d t. r*i cts the events of the reign of 
Quceu_JElizabeth. In ‘Quent in Durwa.r d* he presents t he times of 
Louis XI of -Franc**. . 

Scottish Life:—Scott is deeply interested in Scottish life, and 
his novels are successful delineations of Scottish customs, tradi¬ 
tions and manners. Just as Miss Edgeworth was the novelist of 
Irish life, similarly Scott is _the nove list of Scottish life. Scott 
is familiar with Scottish life, and he piesents the Beggars, the 
fiddlers, the superstitious people of Scotland with remarkable 
accuracy and sympathy. No one could paint Scottish life so 
well as Scott. “He was the first Scotsman to take all Scotland 
as his province. Highland Jacobites and Lowlanders were all 
fellow-countrymen to him. And this united Scotland he presented 
to Scotsmen and Englishmen alike.”* 

Novelist of Adventare and Romance :—Scott is a novelist 
delighting in adv entu re and romance. In his early childhood he 
enjoyed the tales of adventure, read the works of Spenser, 
enjoyed the ‘Rciiques’ of Percy and the romantic fictions of Mrs. 
Radcliff and Horace Walpole. “All that was adventurous and 
romantic* says Scott, “I devoured without much discrimination 
and I really believe I have read as much nonsense of this class as 
*R.C, Churchill—English literature of the Nineteenth Century, 
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any man now living.” H is stories wcre_ full of adve ntures., 
and jthe ait of ro mance a nd chivalry govetned the novels. 
He c ould produce the sense> of . supcrnkturalism' and 
superstition, ghosts and banshees anil evUapirlts, etc. The finest 
romantic and supernatural scene is. in ^te ‘Wavcrly’, when the 
ghost appeals to Fergus Mac-Ivor on a ihip, and.smiles at him 
with jeering and sneering at his cowardice. In such scenes he 
revives the very spirit of medieval dream poetry of the ‘Romance 
of the Rose* and 'Blanchee the Duchess*. 

Th9 King of Romancers :—“Sc ott has been called the k ing 
of roma ncers and on the contrary it has been denied that he was 
a romanticist at all. In some respects he was quite different 
from his romantic contemporaries. He did not believe in politi¬ 
cal or social reform, and he did not make literature chiefly the 
expression of personality. One of the most conspicuous of the 
tendencies of the time, howcye&-£cacb cs its cu lmina ti on i n him. 
Thfflnterest in the Middle Ages w hich was reawa kened in the 
eighteenth century had .animated Scott’s early liter ary ventures 
and it grew into a profound attach ment to the past; That. is _the 
theme of his novels and that is their unique achievement, the 
imaginative reconstruction of the days that are gone.*' 

Xove for Che Earth :—In Scott’s novels we meet with bis 
intense love for the earth. He loved the life of simple country 
soil. A beautiful landscape had a profound and a deeper effect 
oiTHTs heart. He united the landscape with some human touch. 
“Show me” he said, “an old castle and a field of battle and I 
am at home at once.” He loved life with zest, and the beauties 
of earth had a special charm for him. 

In Scott we find a love for open sce nes in fields, in hills and 
the desolate places of nature^ His descriptions arc life -like# 
They arc~notTfraghSefits of anTdlc imagination as in the novels of 
Mrs. Radcliff. The finest scenes describing the sun-set comes 
in 'Antiquary* particularly in the seventh chapter of the novel. 

Humanity: — >In Scott’s novels, we are considerably 
impressed by lain hearty humanity. He h as infinite symp ath y for 
the p ppt, people and the humble characters that he introduces in 
h is ffovels. ffc is never bitter or caustic like Swift. He shows* 
lively sense of the virtues of humble people, and deals with the 
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weaknesses of their character in a sympathetic manner. After 
reading his novels, we recall Byron’s tribute to Scott, “Walter 
Scott is as nearly a thoroughly good man as a man bs, because I 
know it by experience to the case.” 

Characters: PScoct’s characters in his novels attract out 
special attention. His characters are not of the highest type of 
moral excellence. } “I do not think” says Hutton, “that there is 
a single" study in all his romances of what may be fairly called a 
pre-eminently spiritual character as such though Jeanie Dean 
approaches nearest to it.”/ He does not present psychological 
characters like George Eliot or Meredith; nor he aims social 
reform through his characters!)^His best characters are drawn 
from low lif e and hu mble folk. He'is poor at depicting Aristocratic 
figures. His~~test characters are J eanie Deans, Me g Merrilies, 
Peter Peebles, The Antiquary, and they all belong to the lowersfale 
oPsociety. His whimsical and eccentric characters are life-like, and 
in some respects better than the characters of Charles DickensT) 
“Despite the attraction of some impressive figures of rebels, ruined 
noblemen, and chieftains” says Cazamtan, “it is the ordinary 
people such as peasants, shop-keepers, housewives, servants, who 
constitute his richest and most attractive gallery of portraits.” 
^Generally his characters are not very deep. His female characters 
are not very impressive. Their great fault is their faultlessness. 
Except Jeanie Deans and Lucy Ashton, all other heroines of Scott 
are apt to be uninteresting. Either they are pink and white toys os 
hardish women of the world. It is a fact as Carlyle points oat, 
“Shakespeare fashions his characters from the heart outwards, 
your Scott fashions them from the skin inwards, never getting 

near the heart of them.” N 

Humour :—Scot t*s■humour also o ccupi es a pr omin ent place 
in his novels. His humour isge nerally mild and genial. In that 
higher humour which skilfully blends the ludicrous and 
the pathetic... Scott is^a master. “I wonder how many of 
those wLo, like myself read Scott since school days will 
recall that Scott is one’ of great comic writers ? It 
is not purely Scottish humour, depending on the canniness 
of the speaker or on a continuous sly, nervous snigger* 
or on the grotesque and pawky asides of dialect. Scott's humour. 
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like his best prose, is crossbred with the English eighteenth century. 
Sterne and Fielding have put red blood into it. A character like 
Jonathan Oldbuck does not make thin jokes down his nose, but 
stands solidly and aglow beside all the well-found comics of our 
literature. The secret is that Scott’s animal* spirits arc high, as 
Fielding’s were.*’* 

Dialogues i —Scott’s dialogues in the nove ls are fine.-“Scott 
was too much of a getuleman” says Oliver Elton, “to write tragi¬ 
cal or passionate dialogue in English with perfect ease.” But 
when inspired he produced'passionate dialogues as in 'The Bride of 
Eammemoor.* 

N^Scott reveals his characte rs throug h dialogues. His supreme 
means for fevelation'oT cTiiiracter is, of course, dialogue; one feels 
sometimes that the action is contrived simply to give the 
characters an opportunity’to speak out. 

- Style:—Scot t’s style is graceful. He writes like a gentle : 

man. Being a quick and prolific Writer, lie*couIcf"noT*bring the 
sul&fc adjustment of word and phrases^vthich are found in the 
great masters of English prose. Still at places his prose sparkles 
with interest. His phrases and epithets are often happy, and in his 
more emotional or more strikingly imaginative passages, he 
attains a high degree of success. 

Defects :—Scott had certain defects also. They were inevi¬ 
table because of the rapidity of his production. His novels do not 
gQ deeper and they seldom, have deqp penetrating insight of a . 
gre?t writer. His love interest fiags, and his female characters* 
become bpring. His historical characters also appear faked figures at. 
times. His style gets turgid and tiresome. But with all theae defects 
Scott is a great English novelist. 

Explaining the reason why Scott’s novels do not appeal to 
the modern reader Church has observed, “1c is said that Scott is 


hot much read to-day. Certainly the novel has learned greater sub-! 
Jfleties of technique since, his time, and greater masters have! 
Carried it fufthex, or a,t least deeper, for only Tolstoy, has carried it 
sp widely afield, and that not so frequently. Scott is put of fashion, 
perhaps, because of his very objectivity, that quality which made 
me speak of him as like a fine-natured boy. This unsophisticated 
* * V. S Prichett— The Living Novel. 
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gift of enjbyment, of seeing people and things from outside as a 
spectacle lit by surprise and even rapture, is a faculty of youth, 
and Scott, in possessing it all his life, was thus able to penetrate 
the emotions and viewpoint of European society, and - particularly 
Scottish society, with a warm recognition and fellow feeling that 
brought the past instantly to life. But it was a life that today 
leaves us unsatisfied. That very boyishness, so fresh and brimming, 
withheld Scott from pausing before, and penetrating iato the 
depth of human nature. Others coming after him, Flaubert, 
Dostoevski, Henry James, did that, carrying the mood of lyric 
rather than epic poetry into the vitality of the novel. In a way, 
Scott was interested in the gadgets of life, rather than in human 
motives. He was thus an inspired, an exalted pagement master, of 
enormous energy and sparing no - expense, who organised a 
procession through the ages, from the medieval to the nineteenth- 
century moment, in which every degree of humanity played a part 
and wore the appropriate costume. Kings and queens, outlaws 
and cut-throats, men of law and of war, girls and crones, witches 
and even ghosts took their places in that procession, hundreds of 
them winding thc*r way out of the past, making the recognisable 
gestures, speaking the expected words. But it is all so public, so 
ceremonial. The modern mind, so far as its interest in human nature 
is concerned, begins to feel.a slight senes of boredom at so much 
native and obvious poster-work. It turns from the human side of 
the novels of Scott to the setting and finds there a substantiality 
more satisfying than the lives of his characters. For those 
characters do not make their own destiny; they arc creatures of it; 
and in this we see a contradiction at the heart of Scott's work, for 
it is odd that a romantic artist, passionately absorbed in the 
delineation of individuality, should at the same time be unable to 
present those human figures, intended to contain that individuality, 
other than as beings" subjected always to the vague but all 
powerful influences of naturc."j* 

*• E. M. Forster in ‘Aspects of the Novel' directs our attention 
to certain other defects in Scott's novels :— 

“Scott is a novelist over whom we shall Violently divide. 
For my t>w*n part I do not care for him, and find it difficult to 
j- Church R.—The Growth of the English Novel. 
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understand his continued reputation. His reputation in bis day— 
that is easy to understand. But when we fish him out in that 
circular room with the other novelists, he presents a less impres¬ 
sive figure. He is s$en to have a trivial mind and a heavy style. He 
cannot construct. He has neither artistic detachment nor passion 
and how can a writer who is devoid of both create characters 
who Will move us deeply.'Artistic detachment, perhaps it is prig- 
ggish to ask for that. But passion surely is low brow enough and 
think how all Scott*s laborious mountains and scooped out 
glens and carefully ruined abbeys eall out for passion, passion, 
and how it is never there 1 If he had passion he would be a 
great writer—no amount of clumsiness or artificiality would matter 
then. But he only has a temperate heart and gentlemanly 
feelings, and an intelligent affection for the country side and this 
is not enough for great novels/’ * 


Q. 114. Give a brief account of the minor novelists 
after Scott. 

Ans. William Harrison Ainsworth ( 1805-82 )—Ainsworth 
tried his hand at historical novels in the style and manner of 
Scott and produced nearly forty historical novels of which the best 
known are ‘Rookwood*, ‘Jack Shepherd’, ‘The Tower of London/ 
‘Old St. Pauls.’ He is not a first rate historical novelist. He is 
slipshod m his work. “He possesses little of Scott’s genius, for his 
handling of historical material is crude and cavalier'in the extreme. 
His brutal realism and crude sensationalism give his work a 
melodramatic effect similar to that of the RadclifHan horror novel. 
His characterisation is poor and his style unpolished, but when he 
is In the right view he can give the reader a vigorous narrative, 
seen perhaps at its best in his account of Turpin's ride to York 
in ‘Rookwood/ 

George P. R. James ( 1801-60 ) :—James tried to keep 
alive the tradition of Walter Scott. He produced a number of 

• E. M. Forster : Aspects of the English Novel, 
f E, Albert: A History of English Literature 
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historical novels and his chief works are ‘Richlieu’, 'The Gipsy*, 
‘Darnley*. His novels follow a stock pattern. "He is fond of 
florid pageantry, and can be rather ingeniously mysterious in his 
plots. He has little power in dealing with his characters, and 
no imaginative grasp of history. In style he is pompous and 
monotonous and his dialogue is stilted and formal.*' 

Charles Lever ( 1806-72 ) :—The novels of Charles Lever 
are picaresque in character and deal with Irish life and characters. 
His main works are 'The Confessions of Harry Lorrequer*, ‘Charlcs- 
O Malley,' ‘Jack Hinton*. In these novels there is practically 
no plot. They are made of episodes and scrapes. The heroes are 
poorly sketched. 

Lever attempted historical novels such as 'The Knight of 
Gwyne’ and ‘The Fortunes of Glencore, but he could not achieve 
success in this direction. "Lever lacked th& necessary depth of 
insight to deal adequately with * serious social topics, and we 
miss the racy, spirited tone of his earlier and more typieal 
picaresque novels. 

Fredrick Marryat :—(IJ95-1830) Marryat produced novels 
dealing with sea life and all his novels ‘Jacob Faithful’, ‘Peter 
Simple', 'Mr. Midshipman Easy* and 'Mastcrman Ready* have 
much of the breeziness of salt water. He followed the track 
blazed by Smollett, "Marryat has a considerable gift for plain 
narrative, and his humour, though often it is coarse, is 
entertaining. His characters are of the stock types, but 
they are lively and suit his purpose, which is to produce 
a good yarn.” 

Thomas Love Peacock (1785—1886):—Peacock, the father- 
in-law of Meredith, was a prolific writer. He wrote a 
number of novels, the chief of them being ‘Headlong Hall/ 
‘Melincourt,' ‘Nightmare Abbey,' Maid Marian,' ‘Crotchet 
Castle.' Of these ‘Nightmare Abbey* and ‘Crotchet Castle' 
are perhaps the most brilliant and possess a charm and fascina¬ 
tion of their own. The appeal of Peacock’s novels is to the head 
rather than to the heart. Most of his characters are flat 
There is practically no plot in his novels. The popularity 
of Peacock's novels is primarily due to the grace of style, accuracy 
of natural description and sound common sense. 
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James Justinian Morier (1780—1849). 

He is remembered by his one monumental work—‘The 
Adventures of Hajji Baba Ispahan.’ It is a picaresque tale and 
presents the manners, character, and ways of Perian adventurers 
during the day9 of the Caliphs. The story is patterned after 
Gil Bias. 

Mary Godwin Shelley (1797-1851). 

She wrote ‘Frankesteiu* or ‘the Modern Promethus’, qqite in 
the style and manner of the Gothic Romancers of the Eighteenth 
century. The tale is thrilling and the horror is bjood-curdling. 
The work exercised considerable influence on the imagination of 
the readers and paved the way for the scientific romances of the 
modern age. 


THE END 
























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































